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HERE is a large class of travel- 

lers who enjoy a vast variety of 
new scenes and climates at a trifling 
cost of time aud money. The happy 
individuals of whom we are speaking 
indulge themselves with the most 
hazardous and exciting journeys at 
the smallest conceivable risk and 
inconvenience. They travel from 
Dan to Beersheba—that is to say, 
they explore the ‘ ends of the earth’ 
from one extremity to another— 
without incurring the least personal 
trouble or danger. The whole world 
is open to them at a moment’s no- 
tice. They go where they please 
and when they please, and after 
any fashion of locomotion that suits 
their fancy, without the smallest 
disturbance to their ordinary routine 
of habits, without deducting a single 
item from their pleasures, or inter- 
fering for a single day with their 
pursuits. They cross deserts, and 
pant after water-brooks, without 
experiencing any of the sufferings 
of heat, fatigue, or thirst; they get 
locked up in northern winters with- 
out being afflicted with chilblains, 
or being physically conscious of the 
frozen region by which they are 
surrounded ; they penetrate the re- 
cesses of African forests, and kill as 
many tigers, hippopotami, and cobra 
capellos as Mr. Cumming, without 
running the slightest danger of 
being killed themselves; they tra- 
verse the arid wastes of Australia 
with a stoical indifference to the 
want of rivers, and the absence of 
umbrageous foliage ; they luxuriate 
over the daintiest fare in the Palais 
Royale, sip tinted ices at Tortoni’s, 
and eat Genoa oysters and dindons 
stuffed with truffles, and washed 
down with Burgundy, at the Rocher 
de Cancale, without paying a sous 
for their entertainment; they visit 
the spas of Germany, and dine at 
the ducal kursaals, on the same easy 
terms ; they dance at the kermesse 
of Amsterdam, assist at the royal 
bull-fights of Madrid, and are pre- 
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sented at every court in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America—without 
stirring off their sofas. 

The facilities opened up to travel- 
lers within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have afforded to this particular 
class such means and opportunities 
of extending their acquaintance with 
the world as to enable them to visit 
the remotest parts of the globe with 
greater ease than our grandfathers 
undertook an expedition to the High- 
lands. When Hakluyt published 
his collection of voyages, the world 
out of England was regarded as a 
sort of fabulous planet ; and narra- 
tives of adventure in distant lati- 
tudes were read with as much 
wonder as the Tales of the Genii or 
the enchantments of the Arabian 
Nights. The earth had its nebulw 
as the heavens have, and the explor- 
ing Herschels who penetrated the 
starry clusters, and drew islands, 
promontories, and headlands, out of 
cloudy masses that had previously 
lain like blots on our maps, were at 
first treated as all discoverers are 
treated at first, with incredulity and 
suspicion. Sir John Mandeville, 
who, although he was no Herschel 
in the matter of geography, related 
either what he knew or believed to 
be true, was set down as a more au- 
dacious liar than the renowned Fer- 
dinand Mendez Pinto. Bruce was 
used much after the manner in 
which he had himself used his horse, 
and was nearly eaten up alive. 
Even Cook’s excursions in the Pa- 
cific—a region as familiar to us now 
as the hop-grounds of Kent—were 
received with an amount of popular 
curiosity that bordered very closely 
on disbelief. 

In no department of our literature 
has a more remarkable change taken 
place than in what may be called 
the travelling department. The 
reader, instead of ootataes informa- 
tion from a book of travels, is often 
qualified to instruct the traveller 


himself. The probability is that he 
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knows more in a general and discur- 
sive way about the country described 
than the writer who describes it. 
When Holman, the blind traveller, 
was asked how he contrived to fur- 
nish minute and accurate accounts 
of places and customs he could not 
have inspected with his own eyes, 
he replied that he used to collect 
testimony from the eyes of others 
on the spot, and then, collating his 
notes, he compiled a full and exact 
description from the various versions 
he had thus accumulated. The pro- 
cess is simple enough, and possesses 
some obvious advantages. Such 
descriptions may not have the vivid 
colouring of an idealized picture, but 
they are more likely to attain close- 
ness and completeness in the details. 
He insisted, also, that in one respect 
he was more favourably circum- 
stanced than they who judged with 
their own eyes—he could not be 
taken in by appearances. Now, the 
reader who travels in books instead 
of steam-boats and railway carriages 
is in much the same position as the 
blind traveller. If he loses the 
pleasure and the freshness of direct 
impressions, he escapes the risk of 
being deceived by appearances, 
which is a clear gain on the other 
side. He has the statements of nu- 
merous eye-witnesses before him ; 
he finds the omissions of one 
supplied through the vigilance of 
another ; by taking a little trouble 
in the way of comparing notes 
amongst them, he is enabled to cor- 
rect the prejudices, tone down the 
exaggerations, and rectify the errors 
into which even the most careful are 
liable to fall; and in the course of a 
circuit of library travels he has no 
excuse, except that of invincible 
stupidity, for not being better 
informed upon the leading charac- 
teristics and resources of other coun- 
tries than any one of the streams of 
travellers that have poured their in- 
formation, for his especial instruc- 
tion, into that ocean of books. 

But in proportion as the reading- 
traveller becomes better informed, 
the difficulties of the writer of travels 
increase. He enters upon scenes 
already explored by his predeces- 
sors. There is scarcely a single ear 
of that vast harvest of human life 
left to be gleaned by him. Fortu- 
nately, however, the literary travel- 
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ler who is determined to publish is 
seldom inspired with much respect 
for the judgment or industry of his 
predecessors in that line. He is apt 
to think rather disparagingly of 
them, to dispute their conclusions, 
and calannaiine their labours, even 
while he is unconsciously availing 
himself of their suggestions and 
profiting by their ana This 
tendency to depreciate those who 
have gone before him is often invo- 
luntary ; springing from a natural 
desire to find some reasonable excuse 
for writing a new book upon an old 
subject. If others who had written 
upon it had said all that need be 
said, or were entirely exempt from 
objections in what they did say, 
what occasion would there be for 
him to treuble the world with his 
opinions and descriptions? A belief 
in the failure of others helps in some 
degree to strengthen his faith in 
himself. 

This sort of apology, however, is 
perfectly unnecessary. A new book 
of travels requires no defence on 
that score. There never was amore 
transparent fallacy than the old saw 
which warns us that there is nothing 
new under the sun. There is always 
something new under the sun in 
every spot of earth the sun shines 
upon. Nothing stands still. No- 
thing remains unchanged for half- 
a-dozen years in succession. There 
is no such thing as stagnation in this 
hive of ours—not even in China it- 
self. There are no fossil insti- 
tutions—no petrified humanities. 
The mere increase of population 
brings visible and important altera- 
tions in its train. If customs and 
manners could be preserved immu- 
table (which is impossible, for they 
too much adapt themselvestoevents), 
the necessities and desires of life can- 
not. Augmented numbers force on 
improvements, and render perpetual 
movement inevitable. As surely as 
the pastoral state gives way to the 
manufacturing and commercial—as 
surely as cities grow up out of 
jlains, and tents disappear before 
oan and bazaars—so surely must 
the history of nations be a history 
of vicissitudes and mutations. We 
may find the original characteristics 
of distinct races transmitted through 
their descendants, in modified forms, 
from one generation to another ; 
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but we shall also find, in the re- 
laxation or abandonment of early 
systems, in the grafting of foreign 
usages, and in new political com- 
binations and social developments, 
effects of intercourse and progress, 
that continually present fresh sources 
of interest to justify renewed inves- 
tigations. It would be no less un- 
true than unphilosophical to assert 
that elements so variable in their 
nature, and so subject to fluctua- 
tions from causes always in active 
operation, can ever be exhausted in 
books. A traveller may not be 
qualified to seize upon them success- 
fully, but the fault is in him, and not 
in the materials he has to deal with. 

Another argument, hardly less 
forcible, may be fairly urged on be- 
half of the last volume of travels, no 
matter howmany have preceded it on 
the same track. No two observers 
ever see the same thing exactly in 
the same light. There is always a 
difference, with a grain of truth of 
some kindin it. ‘The circumstances 
under which they come to its ex- 
amination are always different. 
Their temperaments differ; their 
previous training is dissimilar; their 
pursuits, tastes, and opportunities 
are as various as their styles and 
faces. These oppositions and con- 
trasts by no means involve incon- 
gruities or contradictions of state- 
ment. The same fact may be pre- 
sented with equal integrity from 
a multitude of points of view; we 
may recognise the fidelity of a 
hundred portraits of the same head, 
although in the treatment they differ 
from each other as widely as Lel 
from Rembrandt, and Suakenolh 
fron Holbein. So far from con- 
founding our impressions of the ob- 
ject delineated, they help us, on the 
contrary, to a clearer sense of it in 
its entirety. We can imagine what 
sort of a life Goldsmith would have 
written of Johnson, and how utterly 
unlike it would have been to Bos- 
well’s; yet we can easily under- 
stand how perfectly true it would 
have been notwithstanding, in the 
aspects Goldsmith would probably 
have selected, and how much better 
it would have made Johnson known 
to us. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 
travels admit of more diversity of 
treatment than any other class of 
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subjects. One traveller is an anti- 
quarian, another is an artist, another 
a man of fashion, a poet, a politician, 
a geologist, a botanist, or a painter 
of manners. Every man has his 
speciality, and ample room and 
verge for its indulgence wherever he 
goes. He alone is to blame if he 
mistakes his weakness for his 
strength, and, instead of following 
up that particular course of inquiry 
and observation for which nature 
or previous study may have quali- 
fied him, chooses to descant upon 
topics which he cannot touch with- 
out betraying his ignorance, and 
making himself appear a much more 
dull and incompetent fellow than he 
really is. If the antiquarian will 
persist in writing dissertations on 
the state of society, or the fribble 
who goes abroad to fill up the dead 
season must needs address himself 
to theories of government, instead 
of confining his attention to millinery 
questions, the result, a compound of 
ae and folly, is, of course, un- 
avoidable. As it is the distinctive 
mark of a dupe that he will never 
admit himself to have been deceived, 
so your pretender to knowledge is 
absolutely incorrigible in the matters 
of which he knows nothing. When 
you meet with a book of this kind— 
which may be generally detected 
before you are out of the first 
chapter—you cannot do better than 
consign it at once to your mental 
oubliette. Forget it as quicklyas pos- 


sible. It is no use to sift and set it 
right. The whole thing is a mistake 


past remedy. 

What pleasant, thoughtful, lively, 
and natural books we might have 
if tourists would only write out of 
the impulse of the occasion, keep to 
their actual experiences, describe 
what they feel and understand, and 
eschew topics that lie out of the 
way of their knowledge and sym- 
pathies. The art of writing a book 
of travels would seem to be the 
easiest of all arts, if travellers would 
be content to be guided by it. But 
a false ambition is the ruin of one 
half of these books. Not satisfied 
with taking the first impression in 
the first words that come, which are 
always the truest and most appro- 
priate, the tourist must bring | his 
impression home with him, as if it 
were a precious gem he had dug up 
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out of a mine, and cut, and polish, 
and shape it, before he submits it to 
the iille. By that time its reality 
and truthfulness are obliterated, and 
it is carefully reduced to a bit of life- 
less fine writing. Others cannot 
travel without histories in their 
knapsacks, out of which they illus- 
trate every inch of ground they 
cover, giving us a mass of informa- 
tion which we don’t want, least of 
all in that obtrusive form, and leay- 
ing out all the actual points of in- 
terest suggested by their route, and 
springing up literally at their feet. 
The modes by which travellers 
manage to disappoint and mortify 
their readers are manifold ; and the 
pains they take occasionally to ren- 
der their books insufferably tedious, 
when they might make them in the 
highest degree amusing at a tithe of 
the trouble, would be quite incom- 
prehensible, if we did not know with 
what facility people fall into the 
same sort of elaborate blunder in 
the commonest affairs of life. 
Having said so much about tra- 
vellers in general, we will now say 
a few words about certain travellers 
in particular. A heap of books be- 
fore us, in bright blue, green, brown, 
and mud colour, freighted with ad- 
ventures from nearly all parts of the 
globe, reminds us that this is the 
season of the year when tourists, 
like trees in spring, put out their 
leaves. We do not promise to cata- 
logue this whole wilderness of vo- 
lumes, but taking a few of the most 
prominent, to treat our readers to a 
‘cheap excursion,’ in the course of 
which, and in the compass of half 
an hour, we shall touch at more 
coasts and penetrate more regions 
than any man living has probably 
ever visited in person. Without 
further preface, then, let us start for 
our point of departure, hundreds of 
miles away from smoky London. 
Passing over the intervening space 
with the speed of thought, like For- 
tunatus, who must have been the 
inventor of the Electric Telegraph, 
we enter Vienna in company with 
Mr. Brace,* an intelligent American 
gentleman, who is travelling over 
Europe apparently to collect infor- 
mation on social and educational sub- 
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jects, and who loses no opportunit 
of enlarging his knowledge on all 
practical affairs connected with in- 
stitutional progress. The first thing 
that strikes Mr. Brace in Vienna is, 
that it has such a stir of life in it, 
that it is outwardly so merry and 
happy, making so remarkable a con- 
trast to antique Prague and quiet 
Berlin; and that it betrays in its 
gay streets so few signs of that sys- 
tem of military oppression and police 
surveillance of which it is really the 
focus. But Mr. Brace is not suf- 
fered to indulge this pleasant delu- 
sion very long. After having en- 
joyed himself to his heart’s content 
for a few weeks in the cheerful out- 
of-door life of the Austrian capital, 
he goes to the bureau of the police 
to get his passport visé for Hungary. 
He is point-blank refused. The 
authorities do not allow strangers to 
travel into Hungary. What on earth 
can they want todo in Hungary? Be- 
sides, the Americans and English had 
pried too much into the affairs of 
the country, and had given out very 
slanderous reports, and the Govern- 
ment was determined to put a stop 
to that sort of thing. Mr. Brace 
remonstrates. However others may 
have interfered, he never interfered. 
He is recommended, too, by the 
American ambassador, and his ac- 
quaintances in Vienna afford a gua- 
rantee that he is not likely to meddle 
or to make himself obnoxious. Well, 
the Director of the Police, who ma- 
nages this awkward matter with the 
most captivating suavity and bland- 
ness, will endeavour to make an ex- 
ception in Mr. Brace’s favour; he 
will consent to give him a provi- 
sional pass, so that he must return 
to Vienna to claim the original pass- 
port. Mr. Brace has no objection 
to this arrangement, for he always 
intended to return. The Director, 
however, in the friendliest manner, 
warns him that he will be exposed 
to many ‘ disagreeabilities’ from the 
police ; he has a diplomatic word for 
this police unpleasantness, Unan- 
nehinlichkeiten, which is as un- 
translateable into English as, we are 
happy to say, the idea it represents. 
But Mr. Brace has no apprehension 
from the Austrian police; he has 


* Hungary in 1851 ; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. By Charles 
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always found them the politest of 

olice. The Director, who knows 
sera is quite staggered at this, and 
so struck by Mr. Brace’s admiration 
of the police, that he actually gives 
him his passport vis¢, warning him 
again, however, with an affable good- 
nature that will be better understood 
presently, not to give expression in 
public to any sentiments he may 
entertain on ‘ certain matters.’ And 
with this salutary caution the Diree- 
tor makes a ceremonious bow, and 
Mr. Brace takes his leave, with his 
passport visé in his pocket. 

We will follow the adventurous 
Mr. Brace into Hungary, not a 
little anxious about the sequel, 
and having, we confess, a much 
greater distrust of the politest of 
»olice than our traveller appears to 
co felt. Making his way down 
the Danube to Pesth, and up the 
Theiss to the great central slates, 
he crosses the Pustas, rich prairies 
covered with produce and cattle 
and farm-yards ; and after much ex- 
hilarating intercourse withthepeople 
en route, he reaches the town of 
Grosswardein, one of the principal 
military stations. for the Austrians 
in Hungary. Here he finds the 
people more reserved in their con- 
versation than in any place he had 
hitherto passed through. There is 
an evident restraint upon them. 
The streets and hotels are full of 
white-coated Austrian soldiers ; and 
even in the private houses the sub- 
ject of polities is carefully avoided. 
He is struck with these symptoms of 
Austrian surveillance, and resolves 
to keep a strict guard over his ob- 
servations. The day after his ar- 
rival he goes with his friend to dine 
at an hotel. The room is crowded 
with dashing Austrian officers, drink- 
ing Hungarian wine, and swearing 
at Hungarian accommodation. At 
last he finds a little table in a corner, 
where two gentlemen are already 
seated. Here he and his friend 
establish themselves, and order their 
dinner. His friend (who is a resi- 
dent professor) enters into conversa- 
tion with the two gentlemen, and 
by way of showing that he has an 
American acquaintance, he asks Mr. 
Brace a question about Ujhazy’s 
Hungarian colony in America. Mr. 
Brace replies cautiously—speaks of 
the soil and climate, and the hard 
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work of the emigrants, and simply 
adds that Ujhazy is much respected 
in the States. The evening passes 
over. Mr. Brace has an undefinable 
mistrust of his two table companions; 
but he forgets all about it the next 
morning, when he goes with his 
Grosswardein friend to pay a round 
of visits. One of the persons they 
call upon is the Governor of the 
Comitat. They have hardly ex- 
changed greetings, when the Gover- 
nor informs his friend that Mr, 
srace is ‘under suspicion,’ in con- 
sequence of not having delivered his 
passe to the police. Mr. Brace is 
nettled at the manner in which this 
intimation is conveyed, observes 
that his passport had not been de- 
manded, and that he had supposed 
four-and-twenty hours would be al- 
lowed in Grosswardein as in all 
other Hungarian cities. He goes 
off, however, immediately to the 
police-office, hands in his passe, is 
informed, in the ‘ pleasantest, politest 
way,’ that there will be no difficulties, 
and that he may send for his passe 
the next afternoon. He breathes 
again in security, convinced that, 
after all, the Austrian police is the 
politest police in the universe. 

The next day, while he is at a 
dinner-party, in the midst of an 
agreeable conversation, his friends 
congratulating him on having made 
his peace with the police, a small 
gentleman in black, followed by a 
gendarme, enters the room and 
arrests him on a charge of having 
proclamations in his possession. The 
warrant had been given to the officer 
only six hours after his arrival. 
Driving round to his friend’s house 
on the way to prison, he finds a sen- 
tinel at the door, and all his letters 
and books collected together in a 
bundle. He is now lodged in a cell 
with a common Honved, who had 
been convicted of carrying a false 
pass, and a tailor, who had been 
taken with a concealed weapon in 
his possession. The next morning 
he is examined before a military tri- 
bunal, profuse in the article of bows, 
but rigorous and keen-scented in 
versecution. Every scrap of writing 
is turned over and over; they discover 
plots in every scratch of a pen; and 
they will not believe his statement 
that he is a mere traveller, having 
no political objects whatever. Why 
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should he come to Hungary at all? 


. What does he want to see in Hun- 


gary? It is clear that he is ac- 

quainted with the revolutionary 

chiefs in America; did he not men- 

tion the name of Ujhazy? In vain 

he protests that he never spoke to 
Ujhazy in his life, that he knows 
nothing of revolutionary plots; he 
refers to his papers and letters, and 
demands upon what proofs they ac- 
cuse him. Proofs? Suspicions are 
proofs in theestimationof the politest 
of police; and so, after urging him 
to confess, and giving him to under- 
stand that his doom is sealed, they 
send him back to his cell. These 
examinations are continued from 
time to time, the judges descending 
to the pettiest tricks and meanest 
equivocations to induce him to con- 
fess. At last the tailor is liberated, 
and conveys away in the lining of 
his boot two letters from Mr. Brace 
to friends in Vienna. At the end of 
an imprisonment of thirty days, in- 
telligence comes from Vienna, and 
Mr. Brace is set free, not, however, 
without an ‘escort’ to accompany 
him to Pesth, on his road back to 
the Austrian capital. 

This incident is the great fact of 
Mr. Brace’s book. It is an illustra- 
tion of the Austrian system, upon 
which no patriotic declamation can 
improve. The account of that dis- 
mal thirty days is full of interest, as 
a minute revelation of the severity 
with which these affairs are con- 
ducted, and of the daily prison-life 
of these Austrian dungeons. The 
little journal in which it is recorded 
was preserved by Mr. Brace in the 
linings of his boot and his port- 
manteau, or he would never med 
been allowed to enlighten us with 
its contents. 

For the rest, the volume conveys 
one of the best pictures we have met 
with of Hungarian life. Mixing 
everywhere with the peasantry, and 
having the advantage of a free inter- 
course with the best Magyar society, 
Mr. Brace had excellent opportuni- 
ties of observing the character of 
the people, and ascertaining the real 
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state of public opinion. He de- 
scribes the Hungarians as a frank, 
bold, and open-hearted race, ani- 
mated by a most earnest love of 
their country. Wherever he went 
he found the Austrians detested, 
and Kossuth beloved. But he is 
satisfied that nothing can be done 
by conspiracies. The Hungarians 
are too open and honourable to 
succeed in intrigues. Whenever 
the struggle comes, he thinks, it 
will be an outburst of national 
feeling, uniting every class, race, 
and party on the soil for a last 
effort, in which no mercy will be 
shown on either side. The book is 
very sensibly and pleasantly writ- 
ten, crowded with picturesque and 
life-like sketches, and unusually dis- 
criminating and judicious in all 
matters relating to the political cir- 
cumstances of Hungary. 

From Hungary to Denmark and 
the Danish Isles is a mere step in 
our excursion. Our guides are well 
qualified, by past experience and re- 
sidence in the places they describe, 
to show us the lions. Mr. Laing, 
whose volumes on Sweden and Nor- 
way are gratefully remembered as 
valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of countries seldom explored 
by Knglish travellers, visited Den- 
mark and the Duchies of Holstein 
and Sleswick soon after the success- 
ful struggle of a brave handful of a 
million anda half of people to main- 
tain their nationality and their in- 
dependence against the forty-million 
power of the German empire. He 
gives us the results of his inquiries 
in a book which will be read with 
avidity by everybody who feels an 
interest in that strange little war.* 
Our second guide is Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton, who, after a residence of 
sixteen months in the ‘ Danish Isles,’ 
comes home, and collects from his 
notes and letters two volumes of re- 
miniscences.t 

Asmight be expected from the cha- 
racter of Mr. Laing’s former works, 
his book upon Denmark deals largely 
with political and social questions, 
is in great part historical and spe- 


* Observations on the Social and Political State of Denmark and the Duchies of 
Sleswick and Holstein in 1851. By Samuel Laing, Esq., Author of ‘ Notes of a 


Traveller,’ &c. Longman and Co. 


+ Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles. By Andrew Hamilton, Member of the 


Royal Society of Antiquaries of the North. 2 vols. 


Bentley. 
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culative, and brings before us a va- 
riety of details respecting the re- 
sources of the country, the condition 
of the people, and the state of edu- 
cation. In addition to an excellent 
resumé of the causes of the insurrec- 
tion in Holstein, and a retrospect of 
the political traditions which bear 
upon the government and institu- 
tions of Denmark and the Duchies, 
the work may be regarded as the 
elaborate essay of a political econo- 
mist upon a state of circumstances 
differing materially from the expe- 
riences of his own country. The 
contrast is striking and instructive, 
and the details into which Mr. Laing 
enters, and which have been gathered 
with the most patient assiduity, al- 
though they may not be destined 
for much popularity in the circulat- 
ing libraries, are well deserving 
of attention. The Holstein and 
Sleswick struggle never excited 
much interest in England; but it 
involved, nevertheless, as clear a 
principle of nationality as the Hun- 
garian revolution. Our indifference 
on the subject may be candidly re- 
ferred to our ignorance of the scene 
and the people, and not to any want 
of sympathy in such contests. The 
sooner we redeem ourselves from 
that ignorance the better, and here 
is a capital opportunity. Whoever 
wishes to be thoroughly informed 
on the matter, and to be made fur- 
ther acquainted with Danish institu- 
tions, commercial, political, and so- 
cial, cannot be better advised than 
to consult Mr. Laing’s volume. 
They will find a strong thinker in it, 
not wholly free from prejudices and 
inconsistencies, but one whose origi- 
nality and sincerity cannot fail to 
command respect. 

Mr. Hamilton's publication is of 
a totally different character. He 
went to Denmark merely to gratify 
the ordinary curiosity of an educated 
traveller, desirous of exploring a 
country little known to his compa- 
triots. His work is in the form of 
a tour, in which his adventures are 
noted down from day to day, enli- 
vened and enriched by passing criti- 
cisms upon the habits and manners 
of the people, their literature, amuse- 
ments, and traditions. He does not 
trouble himself with history or poli- 
tical economy; but, confining his 
observations to the actual life about 
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him, he introduces us to the society 
and scenery of Denmark and her 
Isles, which supply him with abun- 
dant materials for two very chatty 
and agreeable volumes. 

It certainly does not appear, from 
the result of Mr. Hamilton’s jour- 
ney, that Denmark is likely to tempt 
many Englishmen to follow his fuot- 
steps. The country is flat and mo- 
notonous, and, with the exception of 
the little island of Méen, there is 
scarcely a mountainous patch to be 
seen. ‘The sameness and uniformity 
of the scenery are reflected in the 
sombre character of the people, who, 
like all sombre people, are distin- 
guished by the strangeness and ex- 
travagance of their festivities. Co- 
penhagen, where of course the best 
society is concentrated, made a most 
unfavourable impression on Mr. 
Hamilton. He found the aristo- 
cratic circlesinsufferably tedious—in 
fact, exceedingly stupid and unintel- 
lectual. A dull formality conceals 
the real poverty of their minds, and 
reduces all intercourse to a sort of 
pompous inanity. The tone of con- 
versation, rarely relieved by a re- 


mark worth making or remembering, 


is empty and frivolous. Yet there 
is no lack of gaiety, in the shape of 
balls, assemblies, and fétes; but, 
observes Mr. Hamilton, ‘there is a 
want of freedom and gladness about 
them, and certainly a great want of 
intelligence.’ This is not very en- 
couraging to future tourists, not- 
withstanding the relaxations that 
have crept into these polite, frigid, 
and inhospitable circles since Sir 
Robert Keith’s time. 

Passing over the dreary, tranquil 
routine of a regular Scandinavian 
day, in which the breakfast, the 
lounge, the luncheon, the visiting of 
schools, and the long walk, are suc- 
ceeded by the quiet dinner, and fol- 
lowed up by hosts of visitors, who 
come in uninvited to pass the even- 
ing (for morning visits are unknown 
in Scandinavia), we will take the 
reader into one of the folk-fétes upon 
which the stiff and solemn popula- 
tion expend the animal spirits which, 
we presume, they cork up all the 
year round, to be let out on these 
special occasions. A folk-féte is a 
gathering of the people in honour of 
some particular event, or to cele- 
brate some local anniversary. It is 
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attended from great distances by all 
classes, and admission to the scene 
of the festivity is regulated by the 
payment of a small entrance-fee. 
An open space, barricaded round, is 
cleared in a forest, with a tall pine, 
like a Maypole, in the centre, hung 
with evergreens and floral inscrip- 
tions. ‘Opposite stands a pulpit, or 
tribune, from which the assemblage 
is to be harangued, (this haranguing 
forming an indispensable part of the 
solemnity,) and on either side planks 
are laid down for the dancing which 
is to wind up the entertainments. 
On one side is a bazaar, at which 
young ladies preside, trying .o tempt 
the company to buy, for the occasion 
is a charity, and all the money that 
can be aedad is to go towards the 
relief of the wounded, the sick, and 
the destitute. In addition to these 
preparations, the creature-comforts 
of the crowd are not forgotten, all 
the wealthy proprietors of the neigh- 
bourhood sending in a profuse supply 
of hampers, crammed with fowls, 
mutton, beef, bacon, fruit, cheese, 
wine, pies, and bread. 

But there is something to be done 
before the feeding is suffered to 
begin. The Danish ‘ Marsellaise,’ 
or an anthem of equally maddening 
significance, is to be sung by the 
whole of this vast assemblage, and 
other hymns and songs are to be per- 
formed, and the minister of the 
parish, mounted on the wooden pul- 
pit, must address the people on their 
religious duties, and the obligations 
they owe their fatherland, and, be- 
yond all things, on their abhorrence 
of Germany, before they are allowed 
to ‘ fall to’ upon the viands. 

These solemn preliminaries over, 
the next proceeding is to demolish 
the contents of the hampers. Crou- 
piers are appointed to preside over 
the tables, but such is the fury of 
the onslaught, that ceremony is 
quite out of the question. Plates 
are dispensed with, but the clatter 
of knives in the hands of the carvers 
is prodigious. 

he bazaar follows the feast, and 
the feast is followed in turn by the 
ball, where the people are crowded 
together in such multitudes as to 
make it surprising how they manage 
to get through the figures. 

This multitudinous and lusty hi- 
larity is kept up, amidst the flare of 
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torches and bonfires, till five o’clock 
in the morning: and so ends a festi- 
val which may stand as a sample of 
the fétes with which, at distant in- 
tervals, the Danes diversify their 
monotonous but well-ordered lives. 
The respectability of these people 
is incontestable. A certain sense of 
gravity and decorum enters even into 
their amusements, and shows itself 
especially in their dramatic enter- 
taimments, to which they are pas- 
sionately attached. Over the pro- 
scenium in the Theatre Sed at 
Copenhagen are inscribed the words, 
Ei blot til Lyst, which mean, ‘ not 
merely for pleasure.’ They do not 
go merely to be amused—there must 
be something to make them think, 
or, like Mathews’s stupid old man, 
who used to plant himself for hours 
ruminating on a high stool, to make 
them think they are thinking. The 
stage in all its details is conducted 
strictly up to this standard. It is 
essentially moral and instructive. 
The actors and actresses are persons 
of unblemished character. The 
slightest indiscretion would be 
visited with public disapprobation. 
The business of the theatre is ad- 
mirably conducted, and in order to 
give the highest effect to the scenery 
and the acting, the moment the 
curtain rises the chandelier is drawn 
up also, leaving the audience in com- 
parative obscurity, and throwing the 
whole body of light upon the stage. 
From the special notice which both 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Hamilton take 
of this practice, which prevails gene- 
rally in the continental theatres, 
we presume that it is here carried 
to a greater extremity of darkness 
than elsewhere. It is a curious 
illustration of Danish notions on 
the subject of the theatre that they 
always call it the ‘ comedy.’ They 
do not say, ‘ Will you go to the 
theatre?’ but, ‘ Will you go to the 
comedy?” The most dreadful tra- 
gedy and the most elaborate opera 
come equally within the designation 
of ‘comedy.’ Mr. Hamilton con- 
jectures that the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of this phrase implies that 
* the original character and design 
of the theatre in Denmark were 
laughter ;’ but we are more inclined 
to accept it as an involuntary tribute 
to the mirth they so rarely enjoy. 
It sounds like a pleasant cheat upon 
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the tastes of a serious people, who 
cannot be supposed to have set up 
a theatre for the express provocation 
of laughter. Hazlitt says that the 
French, under the mask of perpetual 
gaiety, are in reality the most me- 
lancholy people on the face of the 
earth. Who can say but that the 
Danes hide under their sober ex- 
terior a great love of merriment, and 
that this is one of the ingenious 
ways in which they delude them- 
selves into an indulgence of it ? 
There appear to us to be some 
singular resemblances between the 
Danes and the Dutch. The flatness 
of the scenery, and the corresponding 
flatness of the imagination in Holland 
and Denmark, are the first points 
that strike us. The habits and 
character of the people, helped a 
little by climate, present a strong 
family likeness. Neither of them 
have much sunshine; and they do 
what they have to do, when the 
seasons permit, with unremitting 
activity. For the rest there is much 
repose and idleness in pipes and 
cigars. They are both models of 


aay. morality, order, and clean- 
j 


ness ; and, although the Dutch are 
still addicted to schnapps, which 
the Danes have renounced, both 
Dutch and Danes cultivate tea- 
drinking with remarkable ardour. 
The tea-garden is the grand re- 
source of both populations, with this 
difference, however, which marks a 
generic difference in the two races, 
that the Danish tea-garden is an open 
publicresort frequented by all classes, 
while that of the Dutch is a private 
elysium on the banks of a stagnant 
canal, where the dismal Hollander 
shuts himself up of an evening with 
his meerschaum and his family. The 
Danish tea-garden has more of the 
out-of-door and popular features of 
the German lust-garten ; while the 
Dutch comes nearer to the exclu- 
siveness of the English. In dreari- 
ness, tranquillity and perseverance, 
the parallel of national characteris- 
tics 1s perfect. 
As we have touched on the subject 
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of tea, we will drop into China, to 
look at the plantations where the 
delectableleafis grown. Mr. Fortune 
has given us an entire book upon 
this branch of social botany,* to 
which we may add a more ambitious 
picture of China since the war and 
during the peace by Sir John Davis.t 
The lien teeisean: will bear hardly 
more than a reference in this place, 
being properly a contribution to 
contemporary history. 

Mr. Fortune was employed, in 
1848, by the East India Company 
to proceed to China, for the purpose 
of procuring the finest varieties of 
the tea-plant, as well as native manu- 
facturers and instruments, for the 
Government tea-plantations in the 
Himalayas. In the course of his 
journey, he traversed scenes seldom 
penetrated by Europeans, had ample 
opportunities of tracking theromantic 
valleys, rivers, and canals of the 
celestial empire, and of observing 
the every-day life of its strange and 
interesting people. The volume in 
which he has detailed the incidents 
of an expedition by no means free 
from hazard is, to some extent, 
scientific, owing to the nature of his 
pursuits ; but the minuteness of the 
personal narrative, and the novelty 
of the experiences it depicts, impart 
to it a sutliciently senate character 
to render it attractive as a book of 
travels. 

Arrived at Hong-Kong, Mr. For- 
tune started at once for Shanghae, 
the most northerly town of the five 
ports at which foreigners are per- 
mitted to trade, situated a thousand 
miles north-east of Hong-Kong. His 
object was to get to the Hwny-chow 
district, upwards of 200 miles inland, 
a sealed country to foreigners. Being 
determined to obtain plants from 
these celebrated plantations, and 
knowing that he could not depend 
on the honesty of Chinese agents, 
he made up his mind to endeavour 
to get them himself. His former 
wanderings in the country, and his 
familiarity with the customs and 
language, enabled him to'assume the 


* A Journey to the Tea Countries of China, including the Sung-lo and the Bohea 
Hills ; with a short Notice of the East India Company's Tea Plantations in the Hima- 


laya Mountains. 
Murray. 


By Robert Fortune, author of Three Years’ Wanderings in China. 


+ China, during the War and since the Peace. By Sir John F. Davis, Bart., late 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, 2 vols. Longman & Co. 
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native character with some con- 
fidence; and so getting his head 
shaved and his tail dressed by a 
barber, and adopting the Chinese 
costume, he set sail in a boat up the 
country, attended by two Hwny- 
chow men he had in his service, one 
of whom acted as interpreter. The 
first part of his journey Jay through 
the rich silk districts, intersected 
with canals ‘and rivers, which form 
the highways of China, till he 
reached Hang-chow-foo, one of the 
largest and most flourishing cities in 
the empire. At this place he lands, 
is carried in a chair, greatly to his 
astonishment, through the crowded 
streets, filled with old curiosity 
shops and Chinese dandies, ap- 
parently deserted by his servants, 
and exposed to a brawl between his 
bearers in a great thoroughfare. 
Detection at that moment might 
have been fatal; but he aha 
difficulties with great composure, 
and is finally conveyed to an inninthe 
suburbs, where his servants and his 
luggage re-appear—the risk and 
annoyances having been all planned 
for the purposes of extortion. As 
our readers may be curious to know 
what sort of a place a real Chinese 
Hong-le, or inn, is, we will give Mr. 
Fortune's sketch of the roadside hos- 
telrie at which he found himself thus 
strangely deposited. 

which I was located 
was a large outbuilding, pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Green 
River. All the lower part formed a sort 
of shed, or warehouse, which was filled 
with goods of various kinds, and the 
luggage of passengers. At the upper 
end of this apartment a table was placed 
in the middle of the floor, and served 
for the host and his guests to dine upon. 
Around this table were sitting five or six 
respectable-looking Chinese merchants, 
smoking from long bamboo pipes, and 
discussing the news of the day, and the 
state of trade. These men politely made 
way for me at the table. I took the seat 
offered, and to be neighbour-like, com- 
menced smoking as fast as any of them, 
In other parts of the warehouse, the ser- 
vants of these men, and other travelling 
servants, were lolling about, or sound 
asleep upon the chairs or goods. No 
one seemed to take any particular no- 
tice of me, and I soon sat perfectly at 
my ease. 


The inn in 


_ Landing occasionally and explor- 
ing the interior on foot, he came 
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one day upon a large town, where 
the people were holding a grand 
Séte; alk as a spectacle of this de- 
scription has seldom been vouch- 
safed to European eyes, we extract 
the description of the scene, as it 
presented itself to the traveller from 
the summit of a high bank. It is 
very much like one of the queer 
landscapes we have seen clasping 
the sides of an old Chinese vase. 


The first and most prominent object 
which caught my eye, was a fine seven- 
storied pagoda; forty or fifty feet high, 
standing in the dry bed of the river; 
near to it was a summer-house upon a 
small scale, gaudily got up, and sup- 
posed to be in a beautiful garden. Ar- 
tificial figures of men and women ap- 
peared, sitting in the verandahs and 
balconies, dressed in the richest cos- 
tumes, Singing birds, such as the 
favourite wame and canaries, were 
whistling about the windows. Artificial 
lakes were formed in the bed of the 
river, and the favoured Nelubium ap- 
peared floating on the water. Every- 
thing denoted that the place belonged to 
a person of high rank and wealth. 

At some little distance a theatre was 
erected, in front of which stood several 
thousands of the natives, packed as 
closely as possible, and evidently highly 
interested in a play that was going on. 
Sometimesthe piece appeared so pathetic 
that the immense multitude were per- 
fectly still; at other times something 
seemed to tickle their fancies, and to 
afford them the greatest amusement. 
The actors on the stage were very 
gaily dressed in rich silks and satins 
of many colours, and evidently did their 
best to afford amusement to this im- 
mense audience, 


The Chinese towns appear to be 
places of great bustle and traffic, 
and resemble each other so closely, 
theshops being all built and arranged 
in the same way, and containing the 
same kind of articles, that they seem 
to be built upon one pattern. The 
famous city of Hang-chow may sit 
for the portrait of the most impor- 
tant of them, with its high walls 
and ramparts and its narrow well- 
paved streets. 

I observed, says Mr. Fortune, in many 
parts of the city, triumphal arches, 
monuments to great men, and gorgeous 
looking Buddhist temples ; but although 
these buildings have a certain degree of 
interest about them, and many of them 
are certainly curious, yet as works of 
art they are not to be compared with 
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the buildings of the same class which are 
met with at home. 

The shops in the main streets have 
their fronts removed by day, so that the 
passengers may have an opportunity of 
seeing and of forming a good idea of the 
wares which are for sale. I observed 
many shops where gold and silver orna- 
ments and valuable Jade stones were 
exposed for sale. Old curiosity shops 
were numerous, and contained articles 
of great value amongst the Chinese— 
such as ancient porcelain jars, bronzes, 
carved bamboo, jars cut out of the beau- 
tiful Jade stone, and a variety of other 
things of like description. 1 observed 
some large silk shops as I passed along, 
and judging from the number of people 
in the town who wear silk dresses, they 
must have a thriving trade. Everything, 
indeed, which meets the eye stamped 
Hang-chow-foo as a place of wealth and 
luxury. As usual in all the Chinese 
towns which I have visited, there werea 
vast number of tea and eating houses 
for the middle classes and the poor. 
They did not seem to lack customers, for 
they were all crowded with hundreds of 
natives, who, for a few cash, or ‘ tseen,’ 
can obtain a healthy and substantial 
meal. 


The road to the tea-districts ex- 
hibits a busy panorama of trains of 
coolies, noid with tea. The road 
itself is studded with inns and tea- 
shops, and the traflic that is carried 
on over the great thoroughfare 
appears to be incessant. Stoppin 
to dine at an inn on this waned 
road, Mr. Fortune ran a serious 
risk of being detected by two Canton 
merchants who sat at an opposite 
table, and who, from their habits of 
intercourse with outside barbarians, 
were well acquainted with the marks 
of the foreigners. This inn was a 
large and commodious building, the 
ground-floor being separated into 
three compartments, running back, 
and divided from each other by open 
doors, the outer compartment occu- 
pied by coolies and chair-bearers, 
and the two inner by travellers. 
The interior is a true bit of life out 
of the Celestial Empire :— 

When I got out of my chair, I followed 
‘mine host’ into the second compart- 
ment, in which I observed a table at each 
side of the room. One of. them being 
unoccupied, I sat down at it, and with 
becoming gravity, lighted my Chinese 
pipe, and began to smoke. The host set 
a cup of tea before me, and left me to 
attend upon some one else. I had now 
leisure to take a survey of the strange 
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scene around me. At the opposite table 
sat two merchants, who, a single glance 
told me, were from the province of Can- 
ton. They were evidently eyeing me 
with great interest, and doubtless knew 
me to be a foreigner the moment I en- 
tered the room. One of them I had 
frequently seen at Shanghae. This per- 
son looked as if he wished me to recog- 
nise him, but in this he was disappointed, 
for I returned his inquiring look as if I 
had never seen him before. I now ob- 
served him whispering to his companion, 
and thought I heard the word Fankwei 
used. In the meanwhile, Sing-Hoo, who 
had just entered, came in, and began to 
bustle about, and get in the dinner, 
which was soon ready. The host was a 
civil sort of man, but very inquisitive ; 
and as he set down the dinner, he put 
various questions tome. With Chinese 
politeness, he asked me my name, my 
age, where I came from, and whither I 
was bound ; and to all such questions he 
received most satisfactory answers, 
These answers were perfectly true, al- 
though not very definite. The Canton 
merchants were all eyes and ears while 
this conversation was guing on, and one 
of them quietly prompted the innkeeper 
to ask a few more questions. As, how- 
ever, I could not see that answers to 
these questions concerned them very 
much, or could be of any use, I judged 
it better to keep them in the dark. 

Several dishes being now set before 
me, and a cup of wine poured out by the 
host, I took a sip of it, and taking up 
my chopsticks, went on with my dinner. 
* * * When I had finished, a wooden 
basin, containing warm water and a wet 
cloth, were placed before me, in order 
that I might wash my hands and face. 
Wringing the wet cloth, I rubbed my 
face, neck, and hands well over with it 
in Chinese style. Having finished my 
ablution, I returned again to the table. 
The dinner and dishes having in the 
meantime been removed, tea was again 
set before me. 

The Canton men still remained at the 
opposite table, but the greater part of 
the others, who, at their instigation, had 
been taking sly peeps at me, had gone 
away. Isuppose, when they saw that 
I ate and drank just like the rest, they 
must have felt some little surprise, and 
had their original opinion strengthened, 
namely, that after all I was only one of 
themselves. 

Presently, to his great relief, his 
chair is announced, and, making a 
slight bow to the host and the Canton 
merchants, in Chinese style, he effects 
his escape in safety, and goes his 
way. When we consider what might 
have been the consequences had he 
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been detected for an Englishman, 
and a Chinese mob had taken it into 
their heads to resent his intrusion 
into their sacred territories, this 
little incident assumes something of 
the interest of a strong melodramatic 
* situation.” We are bound, how- 
ever, in justice to John Chinaman, 
to state, that on one occasion Mr. 
Fortune’s masquerade was _pene- 
trated in a cman town, and that, 
instead of being exposed to any 
rough usage, he was treated with 
the utmost attention and civility. 

The ascent of the Bohea moun- 
tains, in the passes.of which streams 
of coolies carrying chests of tea, 
and merchants sleeping in their 
chairs, were continually encountered, 
affords an excellent notion of the 
peculiar character of the country 
and its luxuriant vegetation. The 
first view of these mountains, which 
our travellers were fortunate enough 
to obtain at an early hour in the 
morning, discloses a singular variety 
of forms, wholly unlike the general 
aspect of mountain scenery in 
Europe. The peaks piercing the 
lower clouds, and showing them- 
selves far above them, seemed to be 
broken up into thousands of frag- 
ments, some of which exhibited the 
most striking outlines. Strange 
rocks, like gigantic statues of men or 
various animals, appeared to crown 
the heights, and made the view most 
remarkable. The steep pass, with 
a road six feet in width, and paved 
with granite, through which the 
traffic is carried on, presented a 
busy and tumultuous appearance. 
Arrived at the summit, whichever 
way the traveller looked, he saw 
long trains of coolies and bearers 
toiling onwards or returning. One 
peculiarity of these people is worth 
noting :-— 

However numerous the coolies, or 
however good the road, I never observed 
any two of them walking abreast, as 
people do in other countries; each fol- 
lowed his neighbour, and in the distance 
they resembled a colony of ants on the 
move. 

Throughout the whole course of 
this journey into the remote fast- 
nesses of the Bohea district, there 
is nothing which strikes us so for- 
cibly as the kindness and courtesy 
with which the traveller was re- 
ceived wherever he stopped for rest 
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or refreshment. The people cer- 
tainly supposed him to be a great 
nobleman from some distant pro- 
vince, and had no suspicion of 
his real character. But the pro- 
vinces of China are as distinct from 
each other as the countries of 
Europe; and the hospitality and 
graciousness extended to Mr. For- 
tune were less a tribute to his sup- 
posed rank, which would have 
carried no weight out of its own 
locality, than an evidence of that 
courtesy towards strangers which 
distinguishes the Chinese in their 
intercourse with each other. The 
reader will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Fortune passed in safety through 
the heart of the plantations, and 
that he succeeded in carrying off 
upwards of twenty thousand choice 
specimens, eight first-rate manufac- 
tures, and a large supply of imple- 
ments, without being involved in any 
worse consequences than arose from 
the ordinary swindling and men- 
dacity that are indigenous to the 
Celestials in their dealings with 
outside barbarians. 

Sir John Davis's volumes may be 
advantageously consulted for a suc- 
cinct narrative of the late war, and a 
comprehensive view of the present 
disorganized state of the empire, 
drawn from authentic data to 
which his official position, as gover- 
nor of Hong Kong, gave him access. 
He describes the dominions of the 
Emperor as being plunged into a 
condition of universal anarchy. The 
ancient grudge against the Tartar 
dynasty rages as fiercely as ever, 
and has latterly taken a dangerous 
turn in the shape of secret societies 
and organized hordes of banditti, 
that have set up a leader, who calls 
himself by the ominous title of ‘The 
King who subdues the Tartars,’ 
ravaging the provinces, and spread- 
ing terror wherever he appears, with 
an impunity which exposes to uni- 
versal derision the helplessness of 
the central government. These in- 
dications lead us to infer that a 
storm is brewing in the great Tea- 
not, from which surrounding bar- 
Sesloes will not fail to extract some 
benefit in due time. 

India will be the first country to 
profit by the divisions of China. 

Ve have already transplanted the 
tea-plant to the ranges of the Hima- 
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laya, and should we ever be per- 
mitted free admission into the in- 
terior of the Celestial Empire, we 
shall transport the whole flora of 
that wondrous region across the 
hitherto impassable border. The 
most insignificant incident likely to 
affect the future prosperity of our 
Eastern possessions assumes an 
aspect of more than ordinary in- 
terest at a moment when we are 
about to revise the Charter, and to 
establish a route by the Panama 
railway that will reduce the journey 
irom England to a mere pleasure 
excursion. Whenever a new book 
comes out upon India, we therefore 
turn to it at once for information 
respecting those material points 
upon which, under such circum- 
stances, the attention of the public 
is naturally concentrated. It was 
in the hope of finding some useful 
and illustrative facts of that nature 
in its pages that we opened the 
Hon. Captain Egerton’s journal of a 
recent tour in India.* But we have 
been grievously disappointed in our 
expectation, without finding any 
compensation in other directions for 
the lack of that spirit of practical 
observation we had a right to expect 
from the last traveller in the East. 
This, indeed, is one of the books 
for the publication of which no satis- 
factory justification can be pleaded. 
It is a naked diary, put together in 
a most slovenly manner, of a sport- 
ing gentleman's trip into India and 
Ceylon. Like the immortal knife- 
grinder, Captain Egerton has abso- 
lutely no story to tell. After roam- 
ing about Ceylon, he embarks for 
Madras, visits the Nepaulese terri- 
tories, and returns by way of Delhi, 
and the usual beaten track, to Aden. 
The only scrap of novelty in the 
two volumes is the short residence 
at Nepaul; but even in this, except 
as an individual experience, there is 
searcely anything brought to light 
with which we were not already ac- 
quainted. The style of the book, 
from beginning to end, is so careless 
as to provoke surprise how it could 
have passed in its present shape to 
the public even through the hands 
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of an intelligent ‘reader’ in a print- 
ing office. The subjects tumble over 
each other in the oddest confusion 
imaginable, producing a sort of 
mental reflex of that chaos of types 
which printers call ‘pie.’ It is some- 
times difficult to extract the thread of 
the narrative from the curious little 
heaps of personal gossip in which it 
gets constantly entangled; and there 
are strange slips of expression here 
and there, and awkward fractures 
of grammar, which we might have 
been disposed to attribute to the 
printer did they not occur too fre- 
quently to warrant so lenient a con- 
clusion. We can make the most 
liberal allowances for such faults in 
a manuscript diary, where observa- 
tions are jotted down at the instant 
in heedless and misshapen sentences ; 
but we cannot extend our indulgence 
to their deliberate preservation in 
print. The book, however, with all 
its drawbacks of slovenliness and 
haste, has one conspicuous merit. 
There is no affectation in it. If the 
daily details with which it is filled 
are neither very interesting nor 
very new, they are, at least, literal 
and unexaggerated. The tourist 
who has gone over the same ground 
will recognise their trivial fidelity ; 
and to such readers — although 
scarcely to a more extended circle— 
these volumes will fill up an idle 
hour amusingly enough. All books 
of mere travelling reminiscences, 
however unsatisfactory and super- 
ficial, have their uses ; and Captain 
Egerton’s journal will not be found 
an exception. 

We will now turn from the lan- 
guid East to the rigorous North, to 
whose frozen coasts we are invited 
by two works that are better en- 
titled to a place amongst the adven- 
turers and explorers of old than 
amongst modern travellers and 
tourists. The first of these works 
is a journal of an expedition under- 
taken by Sir John Richardson under 
the ordersof the Admiralty, in search 
of Sir John Franklin; and the 
second, an account of a similar 
voyage, made by Lieutenant Osborn, 
in the first steam-vessel that pene- 
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trated into the Arctic regions.* The 
former expedition was undertaken 
in 1848; and the latter two years 
afterwards. 

Towards the close of 1847, the 
Admiralty resolved on sending out 
three exploring expeditions—one to 
Lancaster Sound, another to Behr- 
ing’s Straits, and a third tothe Mac- 
kenzie River. The first of these 
was entrusted to Sir James Ross, 
the second to Captain Kellet and 
Commander Moore, and the third 
to Sir John Richardson. The result 
of the last expedition is known, as 
indeed of all that have returned 
without tidings of the missing ships. 
Sir John Richardson’s description 
of the route and its difficulties, and 
of the four aboriginal races seen by 
the expedition, is perhaps the most 
complete and trustworthy that has 
yet hoon published. It has few of 
the characteristics of a ‘ popular’ 
book, having been prepared under 
official auspices, and being intended 
to convey the results of scientific 
inquiry rather than those picturesque 
and dramatic details for which that 
indefinite person, the ‘ general 
reader,’ is in the habit of consulting 
The nar- 
ing its sobriety 


works of this description. 
rative, cehaithateadl 

and the responsible tone in which it 
is written, contains nevertheless a 


variety of incidents, inseparable 
from the perils of the scene, and is 
rich in its portraiture of those bleak 
races who ; like the polar bears, 
with the scantiest evidences of hu- 
manity in their ways and resources, 
amidst eternal ice. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more marvel- 
lous tale of adventure than is here 
related with the most imperturbable 
severity of expression. A slight in- 
fusion of the romantic element would 
have rendered it incredible ; but we 
are not quite sure, after all, whether 
the sensible and massive relation of 
facts, in themselves so strange to 
our actual experiences, is not more 
exciting than they could have been 
rendered by the vivid touches and 
opal illuminations of a Dumas or a 
Cooper. 

Lieutenant Osborn approaches his 
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subject in a different spirit. He is 
full of vivacity ; he has not the fear 
of the Admiralty and the uncom- 
fortable consciousness of the des- 
patch-box before his eyes. He 
strikes his pen into his note-book 
with as vigorous a grasp and as 
dashing an air as if he were hand- 
ling a harpoon. If he now and then 
alarms your credulity by his levity 
and liveliness, you must make allow- 
ance for his years (as he tells us that 
he is only seven-and-twenty, doing 
the duty of five-and-fifty), and for 
the exulting vivacity of a young 
officer who is conducting a screw 
steam-ship for the first time into the 
floes and breakers of the Arctic seas. 
The experiment was curious in 
itself, and it is not altogether inap- 
propriate that its history should be 
a little curious too. The frank, hila- 
rious manner of the narrative makes 
a favourable impression of the cha- 
racter of the narrator. Lieutenant 
Osborn thinks and feels like a ge- 
nuine British sailor—such as Dibdin 
used to write capital songs about ; 
and it is proper that he should write 
like one. The book is true blue. 
It has the unmistakeable salt-water 
flavour in it; perhaps a little too 
rattling and thoughtless, considering 
the melancholy issues to which it 
points, but animated, for all that, by 
an open generosity and a stanch 
courage which are worthy of honour- 
able record. 

The monastic cells of Greece sug- 
gest an agreeable change from the 
ice-caves of Wellington Channel. To 
Mr. Curzon the public are chiefly 
indebted for cieleceicke of these 
institutions ; but as Mr. Curzon did 
not trouble himself much about sta- 
tistics, Mr. Bowen has published a 
little book in which he pr poses to 
supply the deficiency.t The sub- 
stance of this work has already ap- 
peared in a periodical devoted to 
ecclesiastical subjects, and we need 
not, therefore, enter at length into 
its contents. It will be enough to 
say, that it traces the principal scenes 
and monuments illustrative of Scrip- 
ture history on a journey from the 
shores of the Ionian sea across Epi- 
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rus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, to 
the capital of the East, including, 
by the way, full descriptions of the 
convents of Mount Athos and Me- 
teora, and the monastery of Megas- 

aleon, in Arcadia. It would not 
be easy to point out elsewhere an 
excursion of the same extent in which 
so many objects of permanent inte- 
rest are embraced, or which present 
so many attractions to the scholar 
and the Christian inquirer. Every 
step of the ground is sacred to some 
religious or classical memory, and 
the world will probably always think 
that tract inexhaustible which com- 
bines so much natural beauty with 
the sites and remains of those tradi- 
tions that are amongst the first 
elements of knowledge we learn to 
prize and reverence. This storied 
region has been frequently explored 
by other writers, but there is room 
enough for Mr. Bowen, whose agree- 
able volume is recommended by an 
individuality that always imparts 
freshness to the most familiar topics. 
Written in the form of a diary, it 
brings clearly before us the course 
of the journey and its wayside in- 
cidents. It takes us into the actual 
homesteads of the country; shows 
us the peasantry in their wild huts, 
and the monks in their oratories, 
exactly as they are; and furnishes 
us with a daguerreotype, artistically 
finished, of the present life of that 
Thessaly and Macedonia which the 
enthusiasm of our earliest youth 
peopled only with heroes and demi- 

ods. The charm and value of the 
ook consist in its brevity and sim- 
plicity. There is not a word thrown 
away. The style is pure and pic- 
torial, and as easy as a fireside gossip. 
There is no attempt at effect; and 
we get a more distinct impression of 
the reality from the quict earnest- 
ness of the author than from a hun- 
dred volumes of classical rapture. 
We ought to add, that in addition 
to these qualities of intrinsic excel- 
lence, the work contains much solid 
and novel information respecting 
the institutions it was Mr. Bowen's 
main object to investigate. 

Turning from this grand Old 
World, where every hill and valley 
has its legends, we will call at the 
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New World, whose legends are yet 
to be acted and inscribed. Two 
chatty volumes upon America, by 
Captain Mackinnon,* offer a singu- 
lar contrast to the historic sugges- 
tions of the book we have just laid 
down. Here everything is new and 
bizarre—the houses, the people, the 
political institutions, the social 
modes and customs. There is no 
race extant to whom the word 
tawdry applies with so much pro- 
priety as the Americans, only that 
we hesitate to apply it from a con- 
viction that with all this tawdriness 
is mixed up a practical activity, and 
a vigilant sagacity, which go far 
ahead of their frippery, bad taste, 
and puerile ostentation. The pur- 
»ose of Captain Mackinnon’s vo- 
Soon is to describe the Americans 
exactly as he found them, leaving 
behind him all English prejudices, 
and judging as dispassionately as it 
is permitted to an Englishman, ac- 
customed to the convenances, to 
judge of a people whose habits and 
notions continually jar upon his own. 
Under these preliminary and un- 
avoidable conditions, the work is as 
impartial as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. The author sets out witha 
strict desire to speak honestly and 
even approvingly of America, to 
vindicate her society against the as- 
persions of former travellers, and to 
show that, amidst all her eccentri- 
cities, sectional and national, she has 
many traits that entitle her to re- 
spect and admiration. As he pro- 
ceeds, however, to depict the life and 
manners of the States, it becomes ob- 
vious that his opinion differs in no 
very material degree from the buik 
of his predecessors. In fact, it is evi- 
dent, from Captain Mackinnon’s tes- 
timony, that America is in a transi- 
tion state so far as society is con- 
cerned, and that whatever credit 
she may justly claim on the score 
of physical energy and commercial 
enterprise, her hotels and salons, 
her streets and theatres, her litera- 
ture and fine arts, are stamped with 
the broad lineaments of a tinsel vul- 
garity, to which an educated Eng- 
hishman, with the utmost stretch of 
his capacious toleration, can by no 
means recoacile himself. 
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The picture Captain Mackinnon 
draws of New York, where Ameri- 
ean refinement may be presumed 
to have reached its eiaciilane 
point, shows that the domestic cha- 
racteristics which attracted the at- 
tention of Trollope and Dickens have 
undergone no modification; and 
that, gigantic as are the strides 
which the country has made in ma- 
terial progress, her social peculiari- 
ties continue to flourish in all their 
original luxuriance. 

The main feature of life in New 
York, as in all the principal cities, 
is the hotel. Many of these Brob- 
dignagian establishments are capable 
of accommodating six hundred 
guests. They are the centres of the 
mighty hive, in which we find all 
the forms of individual and national 
eharacter fully developed. The 
first thing that strikes a European 
when he takes up his quarters in an 
hotel, is the nonchalance of the land- 
lord; the second is the exorbitance. 
of the charges; the third, the inex- 
plicable gravity of the company. A 
gentleman who stopped at one of 
these houses was furnished with a 
bill of 37/.; and a distinguished 
Englishman who was located in the 
New York Hotel for six weeks, sat 
down daily at the table d’héte with 
two hundred persons, and never had 
a single word addressed to him the 
whole time. These are straws, but 
they show the currents. 

In private society the matter is 
not much mended. The Americans 
give magnificent dinners, but they 
do not understand the art of making 
a dinner-party. The lady goes in 
after her husband, and leaves the 
rest of the company to follow. After 
the cloth is removed, cigars are 
lighted, and the wine is sent round. 
The expense of these entertainments 
is in an inverse ratioto theintellectual 
pleasure extracted from them. Peo- 
ple vie with each other in ostenta- 
tious feeding, but they seem to have 
no suspicion of any higher source of 
enjoyment in their re-wnions. A 
single dish at a supper-table at 
which Captain Mackinnon was pre- 
sent cost 8/7. 12s. It was, no doubt, 
the lion of the evening. Ladies are 
rarely invited to dinnersparties, so 
that the hostess is frequently the 
only lady present. We may infer 
from this circumstance the manner 
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in which the banquet is conducted. 
Married women are not only utterly 
neglected and put aside, but the full 
swing of society is given up to the 
rampant spirits of girls and boys. 
‘ The latitude allowed to children let 
loose,’ says Captain Mackinnon, ‘is 
a bane to American society. Ihave 
witnessed painful scenes enacted by 
young American boy-men, at the 
close of grand entertainments in 
New York. I will not, however, 
annoy my kind American friends by 
publishing that of which I am quite 
sure the actors are heartily ashamed.’ 
We cannot say that we participate 
in our author's reliance on the sense 
of shame by which he hopes these 
evils are to be corrected. 

The points of development that 
have elicited Captain Mackinnon’s 
admiration must be looked for in 
other directions ; and if we pass out 
of the hotel and the private house 
(where the ladies sit ex bal costume 
all the morning once a week to re- 
ceive visitors) into the dockyards, 
the factories, and the young settle- 
ments of the Far West, we shall 
find them. Here, no doubt, Ame- 
rican energy and perseverance ap- 
pear at a prodigious advantage in 
comparison with the settled routine 
and slow progress of the old coun- 
tries of Europe. But the old coun- 
tries have done the work which 
America is beginning—in a different 
fashion, it is true, and with a magni- 
tude for which there is no parallel 
in history. If we draw the line be- 
tween the working muscles of Ame- 
rica, on the one hand, and her social, 
literary, and artistic civilization, on 
the other, we shall be at no loss 
to determine the amount and dis- 
tribution of the praise and censure 
which may be applied with scrupu- 
lous justice to her present condition. 
Captain Mackinnon’s volumes will 
help the reader to some valuable 
hints in arriving at this dispassionate 
estimate. His professional pursuits 
led him into inquiries that lie out of 
the track of ordinary travellers ; 
and his book—light and agreeable 
in tone, and thoroughly honest in 
statement—may be profitably con- 
sulted for information concerning 
the navy and the fisheries, two sub- 
jects which are just now occupying 
a large share of attention in this 
country. 
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But enough of America and the 
Americans. There are new worlds 
of our own that must not be over- 
looked in our rapid circuit. The 
civilization that remains yet to be 
achieved in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralasia comes nearer to our sym- 
pathies than the Titanic and irre- 
gular growth of material 


power 
across the Atlantic; ar will con- 
tinue to exercise a dir * influence 


over our prosperity foi ood or for 
evil, long after the squabble in the 
Bay of Fundy shall have passed 
into the smallest of historical epi- 
sodes. From the heap on our table, 
now much diminished, we pick out 
one volume on New Soikek. by 
Mr. Shortland,* and another, more 
lusty in dimensions and comprehen- 
sive in treatment, by Col. Mundy, 
on our Australian colonies in gene- 
ral.t These works are wholly dis- 
similar in character; but there is 
matter of interest in both. 

Eight or nine years ago, Mr. Short- 
land was employed by the Colonial 
Government in the capacity of Pro- 
tector of the Aborigines—an office 
in much request, but ‘not always 
yielding the advantages expected 
from it—on the eastern coast of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand. 
Impressed with the superior attrac- 
tions of those districts over all others 
for the purposes of colonization, on 
account of the inconsiderable amount 
of native population they contain, 
and the continuity of open land they 
embrace, Mr. Shortland publishes 
the results of his experience during 
his residence there, for the benefit 
of intending emigrants. The book 
is essentially a book of practical ob- 
servation, and will be found a useful 
manual by the class to which it. is 
addressed. It describes the nature 
and resources of the country; enters 
into the agitated questions of grants 
and purchases with an accurate 
knowledge of their details; illus- 
trates the habits of the abori- 
gines ; furnishes a brief vocabulary 
of the Kaitahu dialect; gives some 
excellent advice to colonizers ; and, 
through the medium of an unpre- 
tending narrative of personal adven- 
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ture, conveys exactly the sort of in- 
formation that is wanted as a guide 
to others in the same track. To 
what extent the changes that have 
taken place in New Zealand since 
the date of Mr. Shortland’s visit 
will have the effect of ignoring his 
descriptions, we cannot venture to 
affirm; but the main facts, the sta- 
tistics, and the suggestions upon a 
variety of local matters which cannot 
have undergone much alteration, 
must still render the book valuable 
to those whom it chiefly concerns. 
The emigrant who takes out books 
with him may be confidently ad- 
vised not to omit it from his travel- 
ling library. 

Colonel Mundy resided for five 
years in Australia, and during that 

eriod made numerous excursions 
into the interior of New South 
Wales, and to the adjacent colonies 
of New Zealand, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Victoria. Out of this 
extensive field of inquiry, which he 
possessed better means of investi- 
gating than most of the tourists 
who preceded him, he has carried 
away a vast mass of information, 
which he has put together with 
considerable literary skill, in a = 
sant and readable form. If we have 
any objection to take against Colonel 
Mundy’s mode of dealing with his 
subjects, it is that he does not do 
justice to himself, or attach sufli- 
cient importance to the really valu- 
able materials he has collected. He 
is so fond of a joke, without being 
over particular as to its quality, on 
gives way so often to his elastic 
temperament, that it is sometimes 
difficult to know when he is in ear- 
nest, or to prevail upon ourselves to 
be serious with him. This vein of 
Jun and high animal spirits runs so 
conspicuously through the narrative, 
that it damages its weight as a re- 
cord of responsible observation ; but 
as we advance through his volumes, 
and become more familiar with the 
character of the writer, the charm 
of his life-like descriptions, and the 
intrinsic value of the stores of facts 
he has mastered and arranged with 
so much ease and felicity, grow in- 
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sensibly upon us, until at last we are 
fairly fascinated by the extent of his 
information and the singularly happy 
manner in which it is conveyed. We 
have no book upon Australia equal 
to this in fulness of research and 
vitality of expression. It shows us 
the actual life of the country in 
colours so fresh and vivid that the 
scene and the people may be said to 
pass before us in its pages, as in a 
drama or a succession of panoramic 
views. In this book we are made 
to live amongst the races that occupy 
the soil, to participate in their 
struggles, to share their enjoyments, 
and to become identified with their 
domestic affairs. We have never 
before had so close a view of the 
squatting settlements; in no other 
book is the gold region presented to 
us so intelligently or so intelligibly. 
Local features are depicted with a 
fidelity that leaves an indelible im- 
pression on the mind, and the largest 
questions are grasped with a large- 
ness of purpose that enables us to 
understand their whole bearings at 
aglance. All this might have been 
rendered more formally; but in no 
other shape could it have been ren- 
dered so effectively or so truly. 

Our space will not permit us to 
illustrate these volumes by extracts; 
but we must endeavour to make 
room for a glance at the diggings. 

The valley of the Ophir Mines is 
thus described as seen by Colonel 
Mundy :— 

The aspect of Ophir, viewed across 
the creek, although eminently pictu- 
resque, was by no means cheering. 
Two-thirds of the wretched temporary 
huts and shielings of the miners were 
deserted and in ruin. Many of the fires 
in front of the sheds still tenanted had 
been extinguished by the rain, and the 
people still at work looked as if they 
had slept all night in a wet ditch. 

a * * * 

A hill trending downwards from the 
right is occupied by the township—so 
called by courtesy. Scarcely a tree re- 
mains on its bald front. Every stick 
has been cut down for building, or fire- 
wood. This declivity, and the precipi- 
tous bank immediately facing it, present 
one of the natural features which act as 
guides to gold-seekers in their choice of 
a likely location. A tongue of land, 
sloping gently to the stream, opposite a 
rocky bluff—the two being commonly 
attended by a sharp bend in its course, 
rarely fails to be highly productive. 
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Round the entire margin of this bend, 
extends a continuous series of mining 
works; or, rather, they did extend, be- 
fore the partial desertion of the miners 
had taken place. Not only had the 
whole of the gravelly bed of the stream 
been turned up and ransacked, but great 
caves had been worked horizontally into 
the foot of the hill. The space so treated 
varies in width from twenty to fifty 
yards. It looks, on a large scale, pre- 
cisely as though it had been burrowed 
by the unringed snouts of a thousand 
swine, searching for some tasty root,— 
‘the root, indeed,’ observes some penni- 
less moralist, * the root of all evil.’ 


This is desolate enough, consider- 
ing the nature of the pursuit, and 
the fierce passions engaged in it. 
Yet it is pleasant to know, that 
in the midst of this wild struggle, 
its despair and successes, more de- 
corum and discipline prevail than 
could have been hoped for under 
such exciting circumstances, or 
probably attained under any other 
government. Here is another aspect 
of this strange community :— 


In strolling down the works, if the 
term strolling can be applied to scram- 
bling among jagged slate rocks in the 
river bed, and slipping over the loose 
shale on the hill side, I found it no easy 
task to get into conversation with the 
diggers. Some appeared sullen from 
disappointment, few communicative on 
the subject of their gains, and all, appa- 
rently, imbued with that spirit of inde- 
pendence and equality natural in 4 com- 
munity where, whatever might be the 
real distinction in the station and educa- 
tion of individuals, all were now living 
and labouring on the same terms. If 
ever there was a pure democracy, it now 
exists at the Bathurst gold mines—pure 
as the most penniless possessor of nothing 
could wish ; purer, by far, than any 
spouter of Socialism, having nothing to 
lose, ever truly desired ; and infinitely 
too transcendantly pure for the views of 
those who believe that human society, 
like a regiment, should be a graduated 
community. 

At present here are merchants and 
cabmen, magistrates and convicts, ama- 
teur gentlemen rocking the cradle, 
merely to say they have done 60, 
fashionable hairdressers and __ tailors, 
cooks, coachmen, lawyers’ clerks, and 
their masters, colliers, cobblers, quarry- 
men, doctors of physic and music, alder- 
men, an A. D. C. on leave, scavengers, 
sailors, short-hand-writers, a real live 
lord on his travels,—all levelled by com- 
munity of pursuit and of costume, The 
serge shirt, Californian hat, and woollen 
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comforter, with the general absence of 
ablution and abrasion, leave the stranger 
continually in doubt as to which of the 
— classes he may be addressing him- 
self, 

But we must break off, commend- 
ing the reader to the book itself for 
anecdotes and instances by which 
the movement of this strange hive 
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is made to live before our eyes. The 
description throughout is admirable, 
and affords a clearer view of the 
scene in full activity than has yet 
been given to the eager and curious 
thousands who are directly or in- 
directly interested in the operations 
of the Australian El Dorado. 


MULLETS AND MULLOMANIACS. 


Ey carp yapyBarrorrec amorvgover pe. 


May I sit heavy on thy chest to-night! 


Plato, Comic Ap. Ath. 


I, that was washed to death in fulsome wine, 

Poor Mullet, by thy guile betrayed to death. 

May gasping, pulseless dreams thy soul weigh down, 
Apicius! and in night-mare think on me. 


()0® pane being to tattle about 
such ancient fish only as are pro- 
bably familiar to the reader’s ear 
and eye, we pass over, as not oc- 
curring in the Mediterranean, nor 
included in Pliny’s ancient catalogne, 
the two remaining groups of Percide 
—first, the Polynemi (one species of 
which, P. paradiseus, is not less 
esteemed by Indian nabobs than the 
already-mentioned far-famed ‘ cock- 
up-fish’ of Calcutta), and second, the 
long-bodied Sphyrenas; (a group 
sufficiently distinguished by their 
projecting under-jaws, and contain- 
ing an individual, the Sph. Bar- 
racuda, Nob., no less terrible to 
encounter than the white shark 
itself,) and so come at once to 
the subjects of our present memoir, 
the Mullide.* These form an iso- 
lated section, placed in Cuvier’s 
arrangement between the perches— 
to which we now bid adieu—and the 
gurnards (or modern triglias), on 
which we shall next briefly touch. 
Two fish monopolize the whole of 
this small subdivision—viz., M. sur- 
muletus, our English red mullet, 
well characterized by a series of lon- 
gitudinal yellow bands traversing the 
sides of the body ; and M. barbatus, 
so called, like one of the Scipios, from 
the length of its (fishy) beard. The 
last-named individual is very much, 
but not entirely, as Pliny supposed, 
confined to southern seas; and 


oom exceeded by the first in size, 
greatly surpasses it as to flavour in 
the estimation of connoisseurs. Both 
species being red, have received from 
the French, in common with the gur- 
nards, and for the same reason, the 
trivial name rvougets ; while, to dis- 
tinguish them generically barbets is 
added to designate mullets, and 
grondins, gurnards. 

The origin of the old Latin word 
mullus is certainly obscure, and 
Pliny’s and Fenestrella’s interpre- 
tation of it—viz., mullus a mulleo— 
evidently incorrect. The mulleus, 
as we read, was a kind of red dress- 
slipper—the rococo predecessor of 
soleas and gallicas, which, if not 
manufactured by Trojan shoemakers, 
and introduced . /Eneas into Italy, 
was at any rate as old as the Alban 
kings, by whom it continued to be 
worn till, their dynasty being over- 
thrown, the victorious Romans, not 
content with figuratively casting out 
their own shoe over the vanquished 
land, actually got into the enemy’s 
slippers, and so trod both down 
at heel! The improbability of an 
etymology which assumes a fish 
to be called after a shoe, for no 
better reason than that each is 
ved, and that the names _ seve- 
rally designating them are not dis- 
similar in sound, is sufficiently ob- 
vious ; especially when such a * hunt- 
the-slipper’ derivation unavoidably 


* Mullets being unlike perches in many important particulars, such as having 


barbels dependent from the lower jaw, small, closed mouths, and loose, large scales, 
which come off almost as easily as those from a butterfly’s wing, and also offering 
no less striking differences with the succeeding group of gurnards, naturalists have 
very properly agreed to place them apart in most recent ichthyological arrangements. 
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sends the mullet to fish for a name 
anterior to the date of these Alban 
brodequins; what, then, might it 
have Soon when the Romans ate it 
barefoot, or were differently shod ? 
‘ Conceding that the origin of the 
word is as cloudy and obscure as 
that of the people who imposed it, 
if we must yet trace it to some 
source, why not rather to mollis 
than mulleus; for, besides that the 
derivation itself seems easier and 
less forced, that adjective, moreover, 
points out a leading peculiarity of 
the mullet—namely, an extreme 
softness of skin, sufficiently evi- 
denced by the extravasation which 
ensues on the gentlest pressure, 
and the facility with which the 
scales come off on the slightest 
touch. As to the meaning of the 
Greek word triglia, that, if we sub- 
scribe to Oppian’s etymology, admits 
of no doubt. 


‘The triglia, named from three pro- 
lific births.’* 


The singular circumstance about 
this latter synonym name is, that 
it not only obtains at present in 
modern Greece (where, if any- 
where, we might expect to find 
it), but has also entirely supplanted 
the old Latin word in /taly; so that 
no one now ever hears Mulli ! mulli! 
hawked about the streets of Rome 
or Naples; but the constant cry is 
Trigle vive! trigle! 

The inordinate love for these same 
trigle, in the city and times of the 
Cesars, would surpass belief, if much 
contemporary evidence did not 
Jay an historical bar in the way 
of any rational scepticism on the 
subject. Mullomama, though un- 
described, indeed, as a disease by 
ancient Roman physicians, was 
however a mental malady well 
known and deplored by her mo- 
ralists, which, invading the grown- 
up children of the higher ranks 
epidemically, seems to have been 
as rife and catching as, in our day, 
measles or small-pox. All her great 
men and mighty men and council- 
lors of state; all her citizens of 
trust, of taste, and of ton; prince 
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and premier, poet, painter, and 
pimps, parasites, parvenus, pur- 
veyors, and even philosophers, were, 
with the vel-duo vel-nemo exception, 
confirmed mullomaniacs ; = but 
that, happily for Rome, this fish was 
costly, and that 

Non mangia la triglia 

Colui chi la piglia, 
and 


Men their throats of mullet must 
amerce, + 
Who've scarce a gudgeon lingering in 
their purse, 

the whole population might have 
been prescribed hellebore, and 
shipped off to Anticyra with advan- 
tage.t 

To buy and rear mullet was, 
with many, the ‘fixed idea’—the 
settled business and ruling passion 
of life: those whose purses were 
long enough, drained them to main- 
tain vivarias for these fish; and not 
only cash, but time, too, was pro- 
fusely lavished upon this one object : 
quite betimes, and long before office 
or ‘change hours (no lover patient, 
or impatient heir, more eager for 
the peep of day than he) the mullet- 
millionaire was at the pond ere the 
stars were extinguished, feeding or 
caressing his fish. It could not 
but take time, skill and patience to 
teach creatures so obtuse to heed 
the voice that called or the hand 
that fondled and fed them; but to 
warm such cold-blooded animals as 
these into a reciprocity of regard; 
that was the grand difficulty and 
became the prime ‘labour of love,’ 
and that it might not be ‘ lost,’ this 
Man of pleasure was a man of pains ;§ 


who would toil, sweat, and stew all 
day over his stews; manipulate in 
turn every member of the mute com- 
munity, and seck, with the zealous 
assiduity and solicitude of an in- 
ceptor M.P., thoroughly to ingra- 
tiate himself with all his scaly con- 
stituents. Educational responsibili- 
ties (of which some make so light) 
he could thoroughly appreciate, and 
knew practically all its difficulties 
and details; with him it was a 
joint affair of honour and con- 


* Toiyrat Ge rpryovoioty imwvvpor eiot yovijot.—HALiENT, 


+ Juvenal. 


t Hellebore was the Roman remedy for madness, and as the best grew at 
Anticyra, patients were sent there that they might eat it fresh, 


§ Young. 
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science not to allow any neigh- 
bour’s mullet t@ become more ac- 
complished than his own; and thus 
with heart and soul, intellect and 
reputation entirely devoted to this 
one business, the scheme of tuition 
prospered in his hands, quid non 
facit amor! and was attended with 
surprising results: the ‘Red Rovers’ 
of the fish-pond would at length 
know and acknowledge their master; 
at his whistle flock emulously to- 
gether—at his sight leap joyously 
into the air; and as he plunged 
his arm into the agitated basin, 
each individual of the serried shoal 
would strive who should first pre- 
sent fins, and rub scales against 
those well-known fingers! With 
one only coadjutor, a trusty and 
very dear functionary—the Nomen- 
clator — whose particular office it 
was to assign and teach each finny 
favourite its distinctive appellation, 
the devoted master would divide the 
glory of these trigla-paidentic ex- 
hibitions, to witness which (near 
Naples) half the city would some- 
times flock out to Bauli, and behold, 
in wide-mouthed wonder— 
Each well-trained pupil, answering to the 
roll, 
Approach the ‘Namester,’ and receive 
his dole. MARTIAL. 
Nor did their lord’s arduous duties 
close with the review; as dinner 
drew near, other cares, in which 
mullet still occupied the first place, 
demanded prompt attention and 
settlement: well-dressed guests ex- 
pected well-dressed fish; and thus a 
culinary consultation, long as Do- 
mitian’s with his privy councillors 
on the same subject, would ensue 
with the cook, as to how the mullet 
should be served; and by the time 
that important point was adjusted, 
the hungry guests, with hospitality 
tickets (tessere hospitales), the 
vouchers of the right to be there, in 
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pocket, arrived; when the host must 
welcome and assign to all their 
places; and as the ditierent ¢ric/inias 
filled with lolling friends, then, nor 
before, must issue the crowning 
order of the day, to ‘bring in the 
mullet’—not dead, and swimming in 
sauce—but alive, and swimming in 
a capacious globe of glass, to be 
handed round the buzzing bevy, 
the theme of rapturous eulogy from 
every tongue; till hunger restrain- 
ing further curiosity, the fish were 
slowly put to death in ‘fulsome’ 
sauce ; nor till the last struggle was 
over were they removed for awhile, 
preparatory to a second entrée on 
a ‘lordly dish,’ now done to a turn, 
again to become the theme of con- 
versation, and not unfrequently the 
subject of contention. 

The last scene of the mullet’s 
sufferings, whether left to die, @ 
sec, or drowned in ‘allies sauce’ 
—garum sociorum —and the bar- 
barity of the master and guests 
who could sit coolly by and wit- 
ness them, have called forth some 
energetic expressions of sympathy 
for the fish and of execration for the 
company, in two singular passages 
from a Roman and a Parisian philo- 
sopher, from which we hope it may 
be safe to express dissent, without 
passing for an approver either of 
cruelty or of gluttony. We print 
the Latin diatribe below,* but can- 
not help thinking that the lan- 
guage in which Seneca animad- 
verts on these entertainments might 
have been transferred with more 
telling propriety to the bloody 
butcheries of the Coliseum, where 
red men, and not red mullet, were 
the victims of the entertainment. 
Neither does it strike us as at all 
surprising, that those who could 
not only endure but enjoy the thril- 
ling sights and sounds there pre- 
sented, of fellow-creatures and wild 


* Quanto crudeliora sunt opera luxurize, quoties naturam aut me sntitur, aut 


vincit! . 


nihil esse melius saxatili Mullo: 


ad hune fastum pervenere ventres delicatorum, ut gustare non possent 
piscem, nisi quem in ipso convivio natantem, palpitantemque viderint. 


Audiebamus 


at nune audimus nihil est moriente formosius. Da 


mihi in manus vas vitreum, in quo exultet, in quo trepidet ; ubi multum diuque 


laudatus in i 


llo perlucido vivario extr: shitur, tunc ut quisque peritior est, monstrat. 
Vide quomodo exarserit rubor omni acrior minio, 


Vide quas per latera venas agat. 


Ecce sanguinem putes ventrem, quam lucidum quiddam c: eruleumque sub ipso tem- 
pore effulsit. Jam porrigitur et pallet, et in unum colorem componitur. Ex his 
nemo morienti amico assidet ; nemo videre mortem patris sui sustinet, quam optavit. 
Quotusquisque funus domesticum ad rogum prosequitur? Fratrum propinquorumque 
extrema hora deseritur; ad Mortem Mulli concurritur,’ &.—Quest. Nat. c. 17. 
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beasts, gashed and gored and strug- 
gling in every stage of suffer- 
ing, should watch with something 
like philosophic complacency the 
flagging pulses and quiet deportment 
of a moribund mullet, even by way 
of relief to so much strong and fierce 
excitement. The Latin moralist, 
indeed, states, as an aggravating 
circumstance attending these ichthy- 
ophagian banquets, that ‘ fanerale’ 
were not properly ‘furnished’ in 
consequence, and that friends and 
relatives were continually left and 
forsaken on the bed of death, when 
their parting hours interfered with 
an invitation to one of these feasts ; 
nay, he would have us believe that 
such orgies tended to extinguish 
the last sparks of patriotism in the 
breast, and to drown all family 
affection in the ‘anchovy’ that 
smothered the fish! 


Ce Senéque, Monsieur, était excellent 
homme ; 

Etait-il de Paris? 

asks a valet of his master, a ruined 
ambler, to whom he has been read- 

ing Seneca’s Moral Philosophy, by 

way of consoling him for his losses. 

— Non; il était de Rome, 


is the other's reply, which reminds 
us of our other ‘ excellent homme,’ 
citoyen Lacépéde, who has also 
penned some virtuous republican 
sentiments in the service of these 


red mullet. There are few things 
out of the Sentimental Journey more 
eminently sentimental than the fol- 
lowing passage, which we quote in 
the original French, for what other 
language could do justice to itP— 
* Avec quelle magnificence la nature 
n’a-t-elle pas decoré ce poisson! de 
quelles reflexions, de quels mouve- 
ments, de quelles images, son histoire 
n’a-t-elle pas enrichi la morale, |’élo- 
quence, et la poesie! La beauté a 
été l’origine de la captivité de ces 
mulles: elle a donc été pour eux, 
comme pour tant d’autres étres, d’un 
intérét bien plus vif, une cause de 
contrainte, de géne, et de malheur ; 
mais elle leur a été bien plus funeste 
encore, par un effet bien eloigné de 
ceux quelle fait naitre ordinaire- 
ment; elle leur a condamné a toutes 
les angoisses d'une mort longue et 
douloureuse; elle a produit dans 
l’Ame de leur possesseurs une cruauté 
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d’autant plus révoltante qu’elle était 
froide et vaine.’« Lacépéde then 
proceeds to speak in detail of these 
fish orgies, in the same strain which 
Seneca had done ; and having finally 
exhibited vo his readers in a very 
graphic manner a ametye mullet, 
passing from bright scarlet through 
every succeeding hue, till the pallor 
of death steals on, continues quite 
as pathetically as Sterne describ- 
ing Le Fevre’s death, thus: —‘ Des 
mouvements convulsifs marquent 
seules l’approche de la fin du rouget; 
aucun son, aucun cri plaintif n’an- 
noncent ni la vivacité de ses douleurs 
ni la mort qui va les faire cesser. 
Les mulles sont muets comme les 
autres poissons, et nous aimons & 
croire, pour l’honneur de l’espéce hu- 
maine, que ces Romains, malgré leur 
avidité pourdenouvelles jouissances, 
qui échappaient sans cesse a leur 
sens émoussées par l’excts des 
plaisirs, x’auraient pu résister a la 
plainte la plus faible de leur malheu- 
reuse victime.’ 

What! citizen Lacéptde! you, 
whose book was printed in the red 
letter days of French republicanism 
—only six years from the inaugura- 
tion of that Paris Pandemonium— 
the Reign of Terror; before Robes- 
pierre’s carcase was yet consumed 
. worms, and while his spirit still 
haunted the slumbers of the be- 
reaved ; when the choked-up waters 
of the Loire had hardly disem- 
bogued their unnatural load into 
the ensanguined sea; when the 
guillotine had scarcely ceased to 
reap its horrid harvest, gutters 
begun to run limpid again, and 

avements to recover from their 
oul stains; when the cries of woe 
from noyades and fusillades, though 
ceased in the air, had left their long 
echo on the startled ear, which at 
times heard, or seemed to hear 
them still—in the teeth and vivid 
recollection of all this, can you, 
scarce escaped yourself from the 
desolating carnage, denounce Api- 
cius as a ‘mullet murderer?’ (assassin 
des mulles,) and then, in pathos 
and bathos unusual to read, wind 
up with a hope, for the honour of 
humanity, that could this pretty 
little fish have found but a tongue, 
these Romain assassins would have 
spared his life, unable to resist even 
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la plainte la plus faible de leur mal- 
heureuse victime! Bah! Citizen 
Lacépede. This is, however, but 
a specimen of that French senti- 
mentality so well apprehended and 
ridiculed by Canning— 


Which metes in nicest scales her feelings 
strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong; 


For the crushed beetle jist; the widowed 
dove, 

And all the warbled sorrows of the grove; 

Next for poor suffering guilt; and last 
of all 

For parents, friends, a king’s and 
country’s fall. 


But what will the reader suppose 
to have been the source of all this 
Roman degeneracy so feelingly de- 
plored by citoyen Lacéptde? ‘In a 
succeeding paragraph he enlightens 
us as to the cause. ome had 
ceased to be a republic! ‘De Rome 
républicaine il ne restait que le nom; 
toute idée libérale avait disparu ; la 
servitude avait brisé tous les ressorts 
de lame; les sentimens généreux 
s’¢taient eteints ; la vertu, qui est la 
force de l'iime, n’existait plus; le 
gout, qui ne consiste que dans la 
perception délicate des convenances, 
que la tyrannie abhorre, chaque jour 
se dépravait. Les arts, qui ne pros- 
perent que par Il’élévation de la 
pee la pureté du godt, la chaleur 
du sentiment, éteignaient leur flam- 
beaux; la science ne convenait pas 
aux esclaves, dont elle ne pouvait 
éclairer que les fers. Des joies 
fausses, mais bruyantes, et qui 
etourdissent; des plaisirs grossiers 
qui enivrent ; jouissances sensuelles 
qui aménent tout oubli du passé, 
toute considération du présent, toute 
crainte de l'avenir; des représenta- 
tions vaines de ces trésors trompeurs 
entassées & la place des vrais biens 
que l'on avait perdus, plusieurs re- 
cherches barbares, tristes symptdmes 
de la ferocité, dernier terme d’un 
courage abitardi, devaient donc con- 
venir & des Romains avilis, & des 
citoyens dégradés, & des hommes 
abrutis.’ 

Revenons & nos mulles! 

As at least half the evils of the 
state were imputed to mullet enter- 
tainments, we need not wonder that 
the mention of this fish should be 
80 frequent. Indeed, to believe all 
contemporary authors have stated, 
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would lead to the conclusion that 
never was a good thing turned to 
worse account: whatever wrongs 
men planned or practised against 
their neighbour, whether to delude 
a mistress, to bribe justice, to per- 
vert a conscience, to flatter pride, to 
secure a legacy, or to supplant an 
heir, mullet was the medium by 
which these several infractions of 
the decalogue were effected, and the 
whole social duties of man upset. 
Sometimes, with no further motive 
than that of mere gluttony, enor- 
mous sums were, as we read, squan- 
dered on this fish :— 
Not long ago, it seems, as tatlers tell, 
Who ever love the marvellous to swell, 
A mullet tempts him, and our glutton 
pays 
For every single pound the mullet weighs 
A round sertertium, and those pounds 
were six. 
Weil, he designed, no doubt, some fool 
to fix, 
Whose palsied hand his fluctuating will 
Indites and cancels ; I commend his skill. 
Money’s well spent on dolts with cash 
to leave, 
Nor wit to question wherefore they re- 
ceive. 
He dreamt of no such thing; without 
disguise 
Crispinus simply for Crispinus buys. 
Man of the Nile! What, thou, Crispi- 
nus, thou! 
An act like this before all Rome avow. 
What! for some shining scales, a sum 
devote 
More than would buy nets, fishermen, 
and boat? 
For which some roods of ground the 
province sells, 
Or a whole sheep-walk in Apulia’s dells. 
BaDHaM’s Juvenal. 
Though this fish was more often 
used to point a moral, it might, how- 
ever, occasionally also help ‘ to adorn 
atale.’ As the poet Philoxenus (vide 
Plutarch) was eee with King Dio- 
nysius, of Syracuse, two mullets 
were placed, by order of the royal en- 
tertainer, before him and his guest ; 
and it so chanced (?) that the larger 
did not find its way to Philoxenus ; 
whereupon the poet, taking the fish 
fe, off his plate, leant over it 
with an air of serious attention. 
Dionysius, whose eye seems to have 
been as sharp as his well-known ear, 
immediately fixing the poet, de- 
manded what he was about; on 
which, after carefully replacing the 
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fish on his plete, the poet replied, 
that being just then engaged in col- 
lecting materials for his tale of Ga- 
datea,* he was anxious to make a 
right use of the monarch’s bounty 
in placing such a luxury before him, 
by asking the little mullet a few 
questions touching Nereus, the he- 
roine’s father, but, he continued, my 
informant is unsatisfactory, mullet 
of such diminutive dimensions, he 
says, are not presented at the sea- 
king's court, and my tiny friend can 
only suggest that if I want infor- 
mation, I should apply to his elder 
brother, lying before your majesty, 
who, as he tells me, is fully com- 
petent to furnish it. Dionysius en- 
joying the joke more than the 
mullet, sent the bigger fish to his 
facetious guest. 

Martial shows such a predilection 
for trigla that his pages smell fishy, 
and the frequency of their intro- 
duction into his writings seems to 
point them out as essential to ‘ Epi- 
gram’ as the wolf or eagle are to 
‘Fable.’ Most of these epigramatic 
jeux desprit are by no means very 
* piquant’ even in the original, and 
become, of course, more flat in an 
off-hand English version, (though 
they deserve nothing more elabo- 
rate;) our object, however, being 
merely to show, by a few citations, 
the strange craving of the 8. P.Q. R. 
for this particular dish, we subjoin 
one or two specimens, leaving the 
others to be inferred :— 

1. 
Lampas, when he’s gorged and swilled, 
Till his paunch is over-filled, 
Still contrives within his gullet, 
To keep a corner for a mullet. 
II. 
To listen to thy vapid wit, 
Drawled out in pompous strains, 
I would not be condemned to sit, 
Although a mullet crowned my pains. 
tI. 
Of mullets fine and costly wine, 
Sad A-—— bewails the treat; 
His sulph’rous phiz gay neighbours quiz, 
And two podagric feet! 


* To understand this allusion to Galatea, 
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When it was found that the Ro- 
man territory could no longer furnish 
this luxury in suffiec ient quantity to 
meet the perpetually increasing de- 
mand, large supplies for stoc cking 
new ponds oul replenishing the 
markets were imported from great 
distances. Juvenal mentions two 
well-known emporiums for these de- 
licacies — Napoleon and Fieschi’s 
Isle, and Taormini, in Sicily. 

A mullet enters next, to Virro brought, 

At Ta’ormini for him expressly caught, 

Or Corsica; for now our nets must seek 

Far distant shores, and scour each foreign 
creek, 

No native fare th’ exhausted mart can 
know, 

Your gluttons suffer not the fish to grow; 

And Lenast must from coasts remote ob- 
tain 

Gifts to Aurelia sent, to sell again. 


Other localities, also, were scarcely 
less run upon. Pollux mentions 
Tonia; C&itius, Syracuse and Gib- 
raltar; Varrinus, Magnesia; Archi- 
stratus, the Campanian coast, as so 
many famous sites for mullet. In 
more modern times, Perrotti has 
celebrated those of the Tyrrhine sea 
between Tarquinii and Corniculum, 
where they acquire, he says, a 
brighter hue than elsewhere ; but 
Jovius declares loudly in favour of 
those in the neighbourhood of Rome 
itself, where the specimens, ‘ though 
smaller, are better flavoured than 
anywhere else in Italy.’ 

The good or bad quality of this, 
more than of most fish, depends 
upon locality. _Omnivorous, like 
men, mullet differ from the gene- 
rality of mankind in preferring 
stinking things to fresh. Accord- 
ing to Oppian, their favourite bonne- 
bouche is some wave-tossed carcase, 
soddened with water, and distended 
with mephitic gases; and it is 
known that they seldom bite freely, 
unless angled for with a fetid 
paste. Galen, aware of their nasty 
propensities, wisely recommends a 
careful inspection of the body before 
cooking, and should the inside not 


the reader may be reminded that 


Dionysius had cast his dithyrambic friend into prison for the seduction of a favourite 


singer. During his captivity, like I 
gorical piece, 


liberty, and the mullet. 
+ Fortune-hunters. 


‘asso, he wrote poetry, and composed an alle- 
called Cyclops, in which he delineated his royal incarcerator under the 
name of Polyphemus, and his mistress as Galatea. 


The poem procured him his 
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stand the scrutiny, that the favou- 
rite part, the trail, should in that 
case, be rejected, as unfit for the 
table. Pliny also confirms what 
Galen has said of the advisable- 
ness of looking and smelling before 
venturing to cook or taste a mullet, 
and he gives the particular name 
of lutarius (mud-fish) to those in- 
dividuals the flavour and wholesome- 
ness of which have been tampered 
with by their grubbing in ooze and 
fattening on filth. 

Epicures eagerly sought for the 
largest specimens that could be pro- 
cured, and would pay any price for 
them. Horace supposes this mere 
caprice, and asks,— 

Of carps and mullet why prefer the great, 
Tho’ cut in pieces ere my lord can eat, 
Yet for small turbot such regard profess ? 
Because God made this large, the other 

less. Pore’s Imitation. 

But Jovius refers it more properly 
to gluttony, and says that the large 
were more desirable than small, on 
account of the increased size of the 
head and liver, which were consi- 
dered the prime parts of the fish 
Galen once asked a friend and 
perhaps a patient suffering under 
the mullet malady, sulphureusque 
color carnificesque pedes, what par- 
ticular reasons he had for paying 
so high a price for trigla, the 
head, his informant told him, was 
one good reason, and the liver 
asecond. Heliogabalus, more nice 
than wise, carried his extravagance 
so far as to eat the barbels only, 
and to throw away the rest both of 
the head and body. 

The modes of dressing so ap- 
proved a fish were endless. One 
way was to alecise or halecise it. 

*Apicius,’ says Pliny, ‘not con- 
tent with the invention of a garum 
to drown this fish in, went about 
to provoke men to devise a certain 
manger, or broth, made from it, like 
that dripping or gravy called alee, 
which cometh of fishes when they 
corrupt.’ Mullets are too hard to 
take salt well, but make an excel- 
lent souse; the modern Venetians 
prepare it in this manner, keeping 
the flesh soaking some time in a 
pickle of capsicum vinegar, before 
preparing it for the table. 

The usual weight of mullet is 
from one to two pounds; Martial 
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and Pliny speak of the latter weight 
as not uncommon; Horace and Se- 
neca record some much heavierspeci- 
mens. Juvenal, as we have seen 
above, even mentions one of 6pounds, 
which last, however, is probably 
poetical, not avoirdupois, weight—a 
species of licence in which, when,— 
Poussant jusqu’au bout la mordante 
hyperbole, 

he oceasionally indulges. Pliny in- 
vokes one Licinius Martianus (a 
Mrs. Harris of his) to corroborate 
the capture of a mullet from the 
Red Sea weighing eighty pounds! 

Representations of mullet occur 
in the frescos and mosaics at Pom- 
peii, and the fish itself is found 
occasionally in a fossil state. 

This brings us to— 


Fossi Fisu, Deap AND ALIVE. 


All the world is more or less 
familiar with the forms of various 
fossil fish, having seen them exhi- 
bited, either in bony skeleton or, 
Niobe like, converted into stone ; or 
intaglioed in a calcareous matrix ; or 
presenting a mere outline, daguerreo- 
typed in silex, the shade of what 
they once were. Most of the speci- 
mens, when in a fit condition for 
diagnosis, are traceable to known 
species (the mullet being one of the 
number); and are found to belong, 
in by far the majority of instances, 
to that grand ichthyological section 
called abdominal, ot which the lead- 
ing characteristic is to have the belly 
fins suspended behind the pectoral 
or side fins. A large part of Europe 
teems with these singular produc- 
tions, and it seems by no means im- 
probable, from the great number of 
already ascertained habitats, that 
the whole contour of the earth’s 
crust may conceal, at different 
depths, vast stores of potted ichthy- 
olites. The yield of the several 
mines containing these subterranean 
treasures is, however, extremely 
variable; in some cases specimens 
of one or two genera only turn up ; in 
some the number is greater, whilst in 
others again thelistof findings isvery 
considerable. But Monte Bolea, 
in the Veronese territory, is the real 
Potosi for this kind of wealth; and 
from its teeming flanks naturalists 
continue to draw apparently ex- 
haustless supplies of fishy deposits 


placed in these old established 
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banks, (which have never stopped 
payment,) who knows how man 
centuries ago? This, unlike other 
parturient mountains, in place of pro- 
ducing its mouse, aaeees more 
than forty varieties of fish, very 
dissimilar in form, size, and cha- 
racter, but all huddled together in 
her vast promiscuous womb. Here 
lie pell-mell the bodies of triglas, 
perch, pike, mackerel, diodons, 
dorys, mugils, sea frogs, &c., mixed 
up with the debris of implacable 
sharks and fierce waleeal skate. 
United bone to bone and tusk to 
tusk, here the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 
Those strangers to peace, those 
fierce polemics of bitter waters, the 
unsparing squalus and uncompro- 
mising ray, occupied all life long in 
disturbing the public weal, and in 
harassing and tearing each other to 
pieces, their differences long ago 
composed, sleep now in unconscious 
proximity malke all-pacifying dust. 
So in the twilight recess of a 
monkish mausoleum of a library, 
the thick air heavy with their slum- 
bering maledictions, ‘in some neg- 
lected spot for ever laid,’ rest the 
close-packed, dead-letter ‘literary 
remains’ of furious zealot divines, 

Whose hearts once beat with theologic 

ire, 
Whose hands the rod of controversy 
swayed, 
Whose kindling zeal lit up the penal fire, 


Pees by ‘hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness’ during life, and 
never brought together before but 
to contend. Death and the busy 
spider at last unite their corpus’s in a 
common tomb, and here accordingly, 
shelved away together, and rising in 
stratified layers, tier above tier, from 
‘up to the ceiling quite down to the 
oone.: are seen a thousand of the 

ry, fossilized folios of which we 
speak. 

Ichthyolites occur in formations 
anterior to that of the limestone, in 
lime itself, and in more recent de- 
posits. Above all, the coarse cal- 
eareous concrete in which shells 
abound is said to produce the largest 
supply. Volcanic Italy teems with 
these curiosities, and we remember 
with regret an opportunity we once 
had, but lost, during a summer's 
sojourn at Vico, in the Bay of 
Naples, when the road between Sor- 
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rento and Castelamare was being 
widened, many specimens were dis- 
interred during that operation, all 
which might have been purchased 
at a very small outlay. 

There is, we believe, no mention 
made by the ancients of any such an- 
tediluvian remains. What they un- 
derstood by fossil fish was quite 
another thing; and as many of our 
readers may possibly never have 
heard of underground fish alive, we 
append Theophrastus’s short account 
of them, as the subject is one by no 
means devoid of interest. He seems 
to have been the first to invite atten- 
tion to these subterranean prodigies, 
‘telling strange wonders of certaine 
kinds of fishes which are about 
Babylon, where there be many 

laces subject to the inundations of 
tuphrates and other rivers, and 
wherein water standeth, after that 
the rivers are returned within their 
banks, in which the fishe remaine in 
certaine holes and caves. Some of 
them (saith he) used to issue forth a 
land for food and releafe, going upon 
their finnes in lieu of feet, and wag- 
ging their tails ever as they go; and 
if any chase them, or come to take 
them, they will retire into their 
ditches aforesaid, and there make 
head and stand against them. They 
are headed like to the sea frog (or 
the sea devil), made in other parts 
like gudgeons and quilled in manner 
of other fish. Moreover, that about 
Heraclea and Cromna, and, namely, 
near the river Lycus, and in many 
other quarters of the kingdome of 
Pontus, there is one kind above the 
rest that haunteth river sides and the 
utmost edge of the water, makin 
herself holes under the bankes ad 
within the land wherein shee liveth, 
yea even when the bankes are drie, 
and the rivers gathered into narrow 
channels. By reason thereof they 
are digged forth of the earth; and, 
as they say that find them, alive 
they bee, as may appear by moving 
and stirring of their bodies. The 
same author avoucheth that in 
Paphlagonia there be digged out of 
the ground certaine land fishes that 
be excellent good meat and most deli- 
cate, but they be found in drie 
places remote from the river, and 
whither no waters flow, whereby 
they are forced to make the deeper 
trenches for to come by them. Him- 
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selfe marvelleth how they should 
engender without the helpe of mois- 
ture, howbeit he supposeth there be 
a certain minerall and naturall 
force therein, such as we see to 
sweat out in pits, forasmuch as divers 
of them have fishes found within 
them.’ (Pliny, Holland Trans.) 

To this abridged report from 
Theophrastus may be added the no 
less circumstantial observations of 
two much more recent (though we 
are not aware of any very recent) 
writers on the subject, who give the 
weight of their authority in corrobo- 
ration of what he asserts. George 
Fabricius, in a letter to Gesner, and 
George Agricola, in a treatise on 
subterranean animals, recapitulate 
the same statements, and tell very 
much the same story. Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to 
this hypogean race, ‘a fish about 
one foot in length, and one inch 
thick ; above, deep cerulean, lighter 
on the under side (which is minutely 
marked with dark dots, as if finely 
pricked with a needle), and having 
certain oral appendages porrect when 
immersed, and retracted when taken 
from the water.’ He gives two well- 
known localities for this fish, both in 
the vicinity of the Elbe, and says 
that the peasants dig them up in 
dry weather for household provision, 
and that in wet weather the pigs 
feed upon them in the fields, where 
they lie after the subsidence of a 
flood littered over the ground like 
worms. George Agricola also gives 
the dimensions, and furnishes further 
details of two very distinct species 
of these burrowing fish, one shaped 
like an eel and scaleless, the other 
somewhat resembling a gudgeon in 
form and scaly, both of which, he 
says, are dug up in divers places 
abundantly, and furnish a poor, 
sorry fare to the country folk who 
disinter them; he adds that they 
not unfrequently penetrate far 
through the earth, and bore their 
way generally from some neigh- 
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bouring stream into deep caves and 
wine-cellars ; though at other times 
they are exhumed in parts suffi- 
ciently remote from al running 
water to make their gite or genesis 
equally hopeless problems. Both 
authors concur in the belief that 
these fish live only whilst they are 
buried, and die (unless the neces- 
sary precautions be taken) on re- 
moval from the tomb; with proper 
care, however, they may, it seems, 
be kept, like carp or perch, a long 
while alive ; indeed, they relate that 
certain chemists who exhibit these 
creatures to curious customers, as 
snakes, feed them for six months or 
more, suspended in glass globes, dur- 
ing which they notonly live, butthrive 
and grow. We hardly know what 
conclusions the reader may be dis- 
posed to adopt from such consentient 
testimonies respecting these subter- 
ranean fish—that men should dig 
up the supposed exclusive denizens 
of the deep with pickaxe and 
spade, is certainly not what one 
would, & priori, expect; but, 
on the other hand, to doubt the ex- 
istence of anything merely because 
we have not seen or cannot under- 
stand it, and to repudiate the force 
of very respectable evidence in the 
relation of mere matter of fact, 
(which, if it be not knowingly false 
must needs be true,) is, we cannot 
but opine, to carry scepticism rather 
far. It recurs to us, too, while we 
write, and will, doubtless, recur to 
others, how they have hoed the sea- 
sand at low-water, and turned out, 
or seen turned out, several inches 
below the surface, hundreds of that 
little silvery fish, the wriggle, (Am- 
modytes lancea,) or sand ee/s, as they 
are also often but improperly called; 
and instances will probably be 
familiar to some of our readers of 
carp, eels, perch, or tench extracted 
alive from the consolidating ooze of 
a waterless pond, or even discovered 
impacted in the boggy bottom of a 
ditch.* If fish, then, may thus 


* Daniel, in his Rural Sports, gives an interesting case in point. ‘A piece of 
water, which had been ordered to be filled up, and into which wood and rubbish 
had been thrown for years, was directed to be cleaned out. Persons were accord- 
ingly employed ; and, almost choked up by weeds and mud, so little water remained 
that no person expected to see any fish, except a few eels ; yet nearly two hundred 
brace of tench of all sizes, and as many perch, were found. After the pond was 
th vught to be quite free, under some roots there seemed to be an animal, which was 
conjectured to be an otter. The place was surrounded, and on opening an entrance 
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exist alive, entombed in sand, ooze, 
or mire, the question may well be 

ut, why, with such notorious facts 
before us, should we, rejecting testi- 
mony above suspicion, refuse to be- 
lieve that fish may also live wnder 
ground? Here, no doubt, their origin 
is obscure, especially in cases where 
no overflowing ofariver inthe vicinity 
ean have carried fecundated spawn 
to be subsequently hatched, sub dio; 
yet even here the mystery is not 
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greater (nor therefore to be gainsaid) 
than the origin of those scaly crea- 
tures which regularly make their 
appearance after the rainy season in 
India, converting the arid cisterns 
on the house tops of Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, which have been 
for many weeks without a drop of 
water, into vivaria swarming with 
small glistening inmates of from two 
to three inches long, supposed to 
have fallen from the clouds. + 


New Foes with an OlY Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY,’ 


Cuarter XVII. 
‘a STRAY GLEAM.’ 


HE last blue headland of Sar- 
dinia was fading fast on the 
north-west horizon, and a steady 
breeze bore before it innumerable 
ships, the wrecks of Heraclian’s ar- 
mament, plunging and tossing im- 
patiently in their desperate home- 
ward race toward the coast of 
Africa. Far and wide, under a sky 
of cloudless blue, the white sails 
glittered on the glittering sea, as 
gaily now, above their loads of 
shame and disappointment, terror 
and pain, as when, but one short 
month before, they bore with them 
only wild hopes and gallant daring. 
And who can calculate the sum of 
misery in that ames fight? .... 
And yet it was but one, and that 
one of the least known and most 
trivial, of the tragedies of that age 
of woe; one petty death-spasm 
among the unnumbered throes 
which were shaking to dissolution 
the Babylon of the West. Her 
time had come. . . . Even as Saint 
John beheld her in his vision, by 
agony after agony, she was rotting 
to her well-earned doom. Tyranniz- 
ing it luxuriously over all nations, 
she had sat upon the mystic beast— 
building her power on the brute 


animal appetites of her dupes and 
slaves: but she had duped herself 
evenmorethan them. Shewas finding 
out by bitter lessons that it was ‘to 
the beast,’ and not to her, that her 
vassal kings of the earth had been 
giving their power and strength; 
and the ferocity and lust which 
she had pampered so cunningly 
in them, had become her curse and 
her destruction. . . . . Drunk with 
the blood of the saints; blinded by 
her own conceit and jealousy to 
the fact that she had been crushing 
and extirpating out of her empire 
for centuries past all which was 
noble, purifying, regenerative, di- 
vine, she sat impotent and doting, 
the prey of every fresh adventurer, 
the slave of her own slaves. ... . 
‘ And the kings of the earth who had 
sinned with her, hated the harlot, 
and made her desolate and naked, 
and devoured her flesh, and burned 
her with fire. For God had put 
into their hearts to fulfil his will, 
and to agree, and to give their king- 
dom to the beast, until the words of 
God should be fulfilled.’ . . . Every- 
where sensuality, division, hatred, 
treachery,cruelty,uncertainty, terror 
. . . the vials of God's wrath poured 


among the roots, a tench was found, of most singular form, having literally assumed 
the shape of the hole in which, of course, he had been for many years confined. He 
weighed eleven pounds nine ounces; his colour was singular, his belly being that 
of ochre or vermilion. This extraordinary fish, after having been inspected by many 
gentlemen, was carefully put into a pond, and at the time the account was written, 
twelve months afterwards, was alive and well. 


t Vide a short notice of these fish, in Annals of Philosophy, vol. viii. 





out. . . . Where was to be the end 
of it all? asked every man of his 
neighbour, generation after genera- 
tion ; and received for answer only, 
‘Jt is better to die than to live.’ 
And yet, in one ship out of that 
sad fleet, there was peace; peace 
amid shame and terror—amid the 
groans of the wounded, and the 
sighs of the starving—amid all but 
blank despair. The great triremes 
and quinqueremes rushed onward 
vast the lagging transports, careless, 
in the mad race for safety, that they 
were leaving the greater number of 
their comrades defenceless in the 
rear of the flight; but from one 
little fishing-craft alone no base en- 
treaties, no bitter execrations greeted 
the passing flash and roll of their 
mighty oars. One after another, 
day by day, they came rushing up 
out of the northern offing, each like 
a huge hundred-footed dragon, 
panting and quivering, as if with 
terror, at every loud pulse of its 
oars, hurling the wild water right 
and left with the mighty share 
of its beak, while from the bows 
some gorgon or chimera, clephant 
or boar, stared out with brazen eyes 
toward the coast of Africa, as if it, 
too, like the human beings which it 


carried, was dead to every care 
but that of dastard flight. Past 


they rushed, one after another, and 
off the poop some shouting voice 
chilled ail hearts for a moment, with 
the fearful news that the Emperor's 
Neapolitan fleet was in full chase. 
.... And the soldiers on board 
that little vessel looked silently and 
steadfastly into the silent, steadfast 
face of the old Prefect, and Victoria 
saw him shudder, and turn his eyes 
away—and stood up among the 
rough fighting men, like a goddess, 
and cried aloud that ‘The Lord 
would protect his own;’ and they 
believed her, and were still; till many 
days and many ships were past, and 
the little fishing-craft, outstripped 
even by the transports and mer- 
chantmen, as it strained and crawled 
along before its single square-sail, 
was left alone upon the sea. 

And where was Raphael Aben« 
Ezra? 

He was sitting, with Bran’s head 
between his knees, at the door of a 
temporary awning in the vessel’s 
stern, which shielded the wounded 
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men from sun and spray; and as he 
sat, he could hear from within the 
tent the gentle voices of Victoria 
and her brother, as they tended the 
sick like ministering angels, or read 
to them words of divine hope and 
comfort—in which his homeless 
heart felt that he had no share. ... . 

‘As I live, I would change places 
now with any one of those poor 
mangled ruffians, to have that voice 
speaking such words to me... . 
and to believe them.’ .... And 
he went on perusing the manuscript 
which he held in his hand. 

* * * % * 

‘Well!’ he sighed to himself after 
awhile, ‘at least it is the most 
complimentary, not to say hopeful, 
view of our destinies with which I 
have met since I threw away my 
nurse’s belief that the seed of David 
was fated to conquer the whole 
earth, and set up a second Roman 
Empire at Jerusalem, only worse 
than the present one, in that the 
devils of superstition and bigotry 
would be added to those of tyranny 
and rapine.’ 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and a voice asked, ‘ And what may 
this so hopeful view be ?’ 

‘Ah! my dear General!’ said Ra- 

hael, looking up. ‘ And what is the 
Pill of fare for breakfast this morn- 
ing? Stewed horse-bones, or my 
friend the fat decurion’s big boots?’ 

* Not quite so bad as that; there 
is a little horse-flesh still left; and 
the men have caught some fish— 
God being gracious to us! But 
what was it which I heard you just 
now soliloquising about, as so hope- 
ful a view of some matter or other ?” 

‘Honestly—if you will neither 
betray me to your son and daughter, 
nor consider me as having in any- 
wise committed myself—it was Paul 
of Tarsus’ notion of the history and 
destinies of our stiff-necked nation. 
See what your daughter has per- 
suaded me into reading!’ And he 
held up a manuscript of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

‘It is execrable Greek. But itis 
sound philosophy, I cannot deny. 
He knows Plato better than all the 
ladies and gentlemen in Alexandria 
put together, if my opinion on the 
point be worth having.’ 

‘IT am a plain soldier, and no judge 
on that point, sir. He may or may 
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not know Plato; but I am right sure 
that he knows God.’ 

‘ Not too fast,’ said Raphael, with 
asmile. ‘You do not know, per- 
haps, that I have spent the last ten 
years of my life among men who 
professed the same knowledge ?” 

‘ Augustine, too, spent the ten 
best years of his life among such; 
and yet he is now combating the 
very errors which he once taught.’ 

‘ Having found, he fancies, some- 
thing better ?’ 

‘Having found it, most truly. 
But you must talk to him yourself, 
and argue the matter over, with one 
who can argue. To me such ques- 
tions are an unknown land.” 

‘Well ... Perhaps I may be 
tempted to do even that. At least, 
a thoroughly converted philosopher 
—for poor ro Synesius is half hea- 
then still, I often fancy, and hankers 
after the wisdom of the Egyptian— 
will be a curious sight; and to 
talk with so famous and so learned 
a man would always be a pleasure ; 
but to argue with him, or any other 
human being, none whatsoever.’ 

‘ Why, then?’ 

‘My dear sir, I am sick of syllo- 


gisms, and probabilities, and pros 


and contras. What do I care if, on 
weighing both sides, the nineteen 
pounds’ weight of questionable ar- 

ments against, are overbalanced 
. the twenty pounds’ weight of 
equally questionable arguments for? 
Do you not see that my belief of the 
victorious proposition will be pro- 
portioned to the one overbalancing 
pound only, while the whole other 
nineteen will go for nothing ?’ 

‘I really do not.’ 

‘Happy are you, then. 
from many a sad experience. No, 
my worthy sir. I want a faith past 
arguments; one which, whether I 
can prove it or not to the satisfac- 
tion of the lawyers, I believe to 
my own satisfaction, and act on it 
as undoubtingly and unreasoningly 
as I do upon my own newly redis- 
covered personal identity. I don’t 
want to possess a faith. I want a 
faith which will possess me. And 
if I ever arrived at such a one, be- 
lieve me, it would be by some such 
practical demonstration as this very 
tent has given me.’ 

* This tent?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, this tent, within which 
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I have seen you and your children 
lead a life of deeds as new to me, the 
Jew, as they would be to Hypatia, 
the Gentile. I have watched you 
for many a day, and not in vain. 
When t saw you, an experienced 
officer, encumber your flight with 
wounded men, I was only surprised. 
But since I have seen you, and your 
daughter, and, strangest of all, your 
gay young Alcibiades of a son, starv- 
ing yourselves to feed those poor 
ruffians—performing for them, day 
and night, the offices of menial 
slaves—comforting them, as no man 
ever comforted me—blaming no one 
but yourselves, caring for every one 
but yourselves, sacrificing nothing 
but yourselves ; and all this without 
hope of fame or reward, or dream 
of appeasing the wrath of any god 
or goddess, but simply because you 
thought it right. . . . When I saw 
that, sir, and more which I have 
seen; and when, reading in this 
book here, I found most unexpect- 
edly those very grand moral rules 
which you were practising, seeming 
to spring unconsciously, as natural 
results, from the great thoughts, 
true or false, which had preceded 
them: then, sir, I began to suspect 
that the creed which could aes 
such deeds as I have enced within 
the last few days, might have on its 
side not merely a slight preponder- 
ance of probabilities, but what we 
Jews used once to call, when we 
believed in it—or in anything—the 
mighty power of God.’ 

And as he spoke, he looked into 
the Prefect’s face with the look of a 
man wrestling in some deadly strug- 
gle; so intense and terrible was the 
earnestness of his eye, that even the 
old soldier shrank before it. 

‘And therefore,” he went on, 
‘therefore, sir, beware of your own 
actions, and of your children’s. If, 
by any folly or baseness, such as I 
have seen in every human being 
whom I ever met as yet, upon this ac- 
cursed stage of fools, you shall crush 
my new-budding hope that there 
is something somewhere which will 
make me what I know that I ought 
to be, and can be—If you shall crush 
that, I say, by any misdoing of yours, 
you had better have been the mur- 
derer of my firstborn; with such a 
hate—a hate which Jews alone can 
feel—will I hate you and yours.’ 
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‘God help us and strengthen us!’ 
said the old warrior, in a tone of 
noble humility. 

‘And now,’ said Raphael, glad to 
change the subject, after this un- 
wonted outburst, * we must seriously 
consider whether it is wise to hold 
on our present course. If you re- 
turn to Carthage, or to Hippo ’"— 

‘I shall be beheaded.’ 

* Most assuredly. And how much 
soever you may consider such an 
event a gain to yourself, yet for 
the sake of your son and your 
daughter’ — 

‘My dear sir,’ interrupted the 
Prefect, ‘ you mean kindly. But do 
not, donot tempt me. By the count’s 
side I have fought for thirty years, 
and by his side I will die, as I de- 
serve. 

‘ Victorius! Victoria!’ cried Ra- 
phael; ‘help me! Your father,’ he 
went on, as they came out from the 
tent, ‘is still decided on losing his 
own head, and throwing away ours, 
by going to Carthage.’ 

‘For my sake—for our sakes— 
father!’ cried Victoria, clinging to 
him. 

‘And for my sake, also, most ex- 
cellent sir,’ said Raphael, smiling 
quietly. ‘I have no wish to be 
so uncourteous as to urge any help 
which I may have seemed to afford 
you. But I hope that you will re- 
collect that I have a life to lose, and 
that it is hardly fair of you to im- 
peril it, as you intend to do. 

‘If you could help or save Hera- 
clian, I should be dumb at once. But 
now, for a mere point of honour to de- 
stroy fifty good soldiers, who know 
not their right hands from their left 
—Shall I ask their opinion ?” 

‘Will you raise a mutiny against 
me, sir?’ asked the old man, sternly. 

‘Why not mutiny against Philip 
drunk, in behalf of Philip sober ? 
But really, I will obey you... . 
only you must obey us... . . What 
is Hesiod’s definition of the man who 
will neither counsel himself or be 
counselled by his friends? .... 
Have you no trusty acquaintances 
in Cyrenaica, for instance ?” 

The Prefect was silent. 

*Oh hear us, my father! Why 
not go to Euodius? He is your old 
comrade—a well-wisher, too, to this 
. +». this expedition. .... And 
recollect, Augustine must be there 
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now. He was about to sail for Be- 
renice, in order to consult Synesius 
and the Pentapolitan bishops, when 
we left Carthage.’ 

And at the name of Augustine 
the old man paused. 

‘Augustine will be there; true. 
And this our friend must meet him. 
And thus at least I should have 
his advice. If he thinks it my duty 
to return to Carthage, I can but do 
so, after all. But the soldiers?’ 

‘Excellent sir,’ said Raphael, ‘Sy- 
nesius and the Penta slim land- 
lords —who can hed call their 
lives their own, thanks to the Moors 
—will be glad enough to feed and 
pay them, or any other brave fellows 
with arms in their hands, at this 
moment. And my friend Victorius, 
here, will enjoy, 1 do not doubt, a 
little wild campaigning against ma- 
rauding blackamoors.’ 

The old man bowed silently. The 
battle was won. 

The young Tribune, who had been 
watching his father’s face with the 
most intense anxiety, caught at the 
gesture, and hurrying forward, an- 
nounced the change of plan to the 
soldiery. It was greeted with a 
shout of joy, and in another five 
minutes the sails were about, the 
rudders shifted, and the ship on her 
way toward the western point of 
Sicily, before a steady north-west 
breeze. 

‘Ah!’ cried Victoria, delighted. 
‘And now you will see Augustine! 
You must promise me to talk to 
him!’ 

‘ This, at least, I will promise, that 
whatsoever the great sophist shall 
be pleased to say shall meet with a 
patient hearing from a brother so- 
yhist. Do not be angry at the term. 

Recollect that I am somewhat tired, 
like my ancestor Solomon, of wis- 
dom and wise men, having found it 
only too like madness and folly. 
And you cannot surely expect me to 
believe in man, while I do not yet 
believe in God ?” 

Victoria sighed. ‘I will not be- 
lieve you. Why always pretend to 
be worse than you are!’ 

‘ That kind souls like you may be 
spared the pain of finding me worse 
than I seem.... There, let us 
say no more; except that I heartily 
wish that you would hate me!’ 

‘ Shall i try ?” 

T 
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‘That must be my work, I fear, 
not yours. However, I shall give 
you good cause enough before long, 
doubt it not.’ 

Victoria sighed again, and retired 
into the tent to nurse the sick. 

‘And now, sir,’ said the Prefect, 
turning to Raphael and his son; 
‘do not mistake me. I may have 
been weak, as worn-out and hope- 
less men are wont to be; but do 
not think of me as one who has 
yielded to adversity in fear for his 
own safety. As God hears me, I 
desire nothing better than to die; 
and I only turn out of my course 
on the understanding that if Augus- 
tine so advise, my children hold me 
free to return to Carthage and meet 
my fate. All 1 pray for is, that my 
life may be spared until I can place 
my dear child in the safe shelter of 
a nunnery.’ 

‘A nunnery ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed; I have intended, 
ever since her birth, to dedicate her 
to the service of God. And in such 
times as these, what better lot for a 
defenceless girl” 

‘ Pardon me!’ said Raphael; ‘but 
I am too dull to comprehend what 
benefit or pleasure _ Deity will 
derive from the celibacy of your 
daughter. . . . Except, indeed, on 
one supposition, which, as I have 
some fait remnants of reverence 
and decency re-awakening in me 
just now, I must leave to be uttered 
only by the pure lips of sexless 
priests." 

‘You forget, sir, that you are 
speaking to a Christian.’ 

‘I assure you, no! I had cer- 
tainly been forgetting it till the last 
two minutes, in your very pleasant 
and rational society, There is no 
danger henceforth of my making so 
silly a mistake.’ 

‘Sir!’ said the Prefect, redden- 
ing at the undisguised contempt of 
Raphael's manner. .... ‘ When 
you know a little more of St. Paul's 
Epistles, you will cease to insult the 
opinions and feelings of those who 
obey them, by sacrificing their most 
precious treasures to God.’ 

‘Oh, it is Paul of Tarsus, then, 
who gives you the advice? I thank 
you for informing me of the fact ; 
for it will save me the trouble of 
any future study of his works. 
Allow me, therefore, to return by 
your hands this manuscript of his, 
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with many thanks from me to that 
daughter of yours, by whose per- 
petual imprisonment you intend to 
give pleasure to your Deity. Hence- 
forth the less communication which 
passes between me and any member 
of your family, the better.’ And he 
turned away. 

‘ But, my dear sir!’ said the honest 
soldier, really chagrined, ‘ you must 
not!—we owe you too much, and 
love you too well to part thus for 
the caprice of a moment. If any 
word of mine has offended you— 
forget it, and forgive me, I beseech 
you!’ and he caught both Raphael’s 

ands in his own. 

*‘ My very dear sir,’ answered the 
Jew, quietly ; ‘let me ask the same 
forgiveness of you; and believe me, 
for the sake of past pleasant pas- 
sages, I shall not forget my promise 
about the mortgage. .... But— 
here we must part. To tell you the 
truth, I half-an-hour ago was fear- 
fully near becoming neither more 
nor less than a Christian. I had 
actually deluded myself into the 
fancy that the Deity of the Gali- 
leans might be, after all, the God of 
our old Hebrew forefathers — of 
Adam and Eve, of Abraham and 
David, and of the rest who believed 
that children and the fruit of the 
womb were an heritage and gift 
which cometh of the Lord—and 
that Paul of Tarsus was right— 
actually right—in his theory that 
the Church was the development 
and fulfilment of our old na- 
tional polity. .... I must thank 
you for opening my eyes to a 
mistake, which hhad I not been 
besotted for the moment, every 
monk and nun would have contra- 
dicted by the mere fact of their 
existence, and reserve my nascent 
faith for some Deity who takes no 
delight in seeing his creatures stul- 
tify the primary laws of their being. 
Farewell!’ 

And while the Prefect stood petri- 
fied with astonishment, he retired 
to the further extremity of the deck, 
muttering to himself— 

‘Did I not know all along that 
this gleam was too sudden and too 
bright to last? Did I not know that 
he, too, would prove himself, like all 
the rest—an ass? .... Fool! to 
have looked for common sense on 
such an earth as this! .... Back 
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and spin ropes of sand to the end of 
the farce !’ 

And mixing with the soldiers, 
he exchanged no word with the 
Prefect and his children, till they 


Wuenwe lostsight of Philammon, 
his destiny had hurled him once more 
among his old friends the Goths, in 
search of two important elements of 
human comfort, freedom and a sister. 
The former he found at once, ina 
large hall where sundry Goths were 
lounging and toping, into the nearest 
corner of which he shrank, and stood, 
his late terror and rage forgotten alto- 
gether in the one new and absorbing 
thought. His sister, he felt certain, 
was in that house . . . but which, 
of all those gay maidens, was she 
who had become in one moment more 
dear, more great, to him, than all 
things else in heaven or earth? 
That fair-haired, rounded Italian ? 
That fierce, luscious aquiline-faced 
Jewess? That delicate, swart, side- 
long-eyed Co That tall, lazy 
Greek girl, — beneath whose 
sleepy black lids flashed, once an 
hour, sudden lightnings, revealing 
depths of thought and feeling uncul- 
tivated, perhaps even unsuspected, 
by their possessor? Her?—Or that, 
her seeming sister? Or the next? 
... Or—Was it Pelagia herself, 
most beautiful, 
them all? Fearful thought! He 
blushed scarlet at the bare imagina- 
tion: yet why, in his secret heart, 
was that the most pleasant hypothe- 
sis of all? Sudenly the train of his 
thoughts were changed perforce :— 

‘Come! come and see! There’s 
a fight in the streets,’ 
the damsels down the stairs, at the 
— pitch of her voice. 

‘I shan’t go,’ yawned a huge 
fellow, who was lying on his back on 
a sofa. 

‘Oh come up, my hero,’ said one 
ofthe girls. ‘Such a charming riot, 
and the Prefect himself in the middle 
of it! We have not had such a one 
in the street this month.’ 

‘The Princes wont let me knock 
any of these donkey-riders on the 
head, and seeing other people do it 
only makes me envious. Give me 
the wine jug and a kiss—curse the 
girl! she’s run up stairs !’ 
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reached the port of Berenice; and 
then putting the necklace into 


Victoria’s hands, vanished among 
the crowds upon the quay, no one 
knew whither. 


The shouting and trampling came 
nearer; and in another minute 
Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem- 
court, and into the presence of the 
Amal. 

* Prince—here is a chance for us. 
These rascally Greeks are murder- 
ing their Prefect under our very 
windows.’ 

‘The lying rascal! Serve him right 
for cheating us. He has plenty of 
guards. Why can’t the fool take 
care of himself? 

‘They have all run away, and I 
saw some of them hiding among the 
mob. As I live, the man will be 
killed in five minutes more. 

‘Why not ? 

‘Why should he, when we can 
save him and win his favour for ever? 
The men’s fingers are itching for a 
fight ; it’s a bad plan not to give 
hounds blood now and then, or they 
lose the knack of hunting.’ 

‘Well, it wouldn't take 
minutes.’ 

*‘ And heroes shouldshow that they 
can forgive when an enemy’s in dis- 
tress.’ 

‘Very true! Likean Amal too!’ 
And the Amal sprung up and shouted 
to his men to follow him. 

‘Good bye, my a one. Why, 
Wulf,’ cried he, as he burst out into 
the court, “he re’s our monk again! 
By Odin, you're welcome, my hand- 
some boy ! come along and fight too, 
young fellow; what were those arms 
given you for?’ 

‘He is my man,’ said Wulf, laying 
his hand on Philammon’s shoulder, 
‘ and blood he shall taste.” And out 
the three hurried, Philammon, in his 
present reckless mood, ready for any- 
thing. 

‘ Bring your whips. Never mind 
swords. Those rascals are not worth 
it,’ shouted the Amal, as he hurried 
down the passage, brandishing his 
heavy thong, some ten feet in length, 
threw the gate open, and the next 
moment recoiled from a dense crush 
of people who surged in, and surged 
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out again as rapidly, as the Goth, 
with the combined force of his weight 
and arm, hewed his way straight 
throngh them, felling a wretch at 
every blow, and followed up by his 
terrible companions. 

They were but just in time. The 
four white blood horses were plung- 
ing and rolling over each other, and 
Orestes reeling in his chariot, witha 
stream of blood running down his 
face, and the hands of twenty wild 
monks clutching at him. ‘ Monks 
again !’ thought Philammon ; and as 
he saw among them more than one 
hateful face, which he recollected in 
Cyril’s court-yard on that fatal 
night, a flush of fierce revenge ran 
through him. 

‘Mercy!’ shrieked the miserable 
Prefect, ‘I am a Christian! I swear 
that Iam a Christian! the Bishop 
Atticus baptized me at Constanti- 
nople !’ 

‘Down with the butcher! down 
with the heathen tyrant, who re- 
fuses the adjuration on the Gospels 
rather than be reconciled to the pa- 
triarch! Tear him out of the cha- 
riot!’ yelled the monks. 

‘The craven hound!’ said the 
Amal, stopping short, ‘I wont help 
him!’ But in an instant Wulf rushed 
forward, and struck right and left ; 
the monks recoiled, and Philammon, 
burning to prevent so shameful a 
scandal to the faith to which he still 
clung convulsively, sprung into the 
chariot and caught Orestes in his 
arms. 

‘You are safe, my. lord; don’t 
struggle,’ whispered he, while the 
monks flew on him. A stone or two 
struck him, but they only quickened 
his determination, and in another 
moment the whistling of the whips 
round his head, and the yell and 
backward rush of the monks, told 
him that he was safe. He carried 
his burden safely within the door- 
way of Pelagia’s house, into the 
crowd of peeping and shrieking 
damsels, where twenty pair of the 
prettiest hands in Alexandria seized 
on him, and drew him into the court. 

‘Like a second Hylas, carried off 
by the nymphs!’ simpered he, as he 
vanished into the harem, to reap- 
pear in five minutes, his head bound 
up with silk handkerchiefs, and with 
as much of his usual impudence as 
he could muster. 
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‘Your excellency—-heroes all—I 
am your devoted slave. ... . Lowe 
you life itself; and more, the valour 
of your succour is only surpassed by 
the deliciousness of your cure. I 
would gladly undergo a second 
wound to enjoy a second time the 
services of such hands, and to see 
such feet busying themselves on my 
behalf.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have said that five 
minutes ago,’ quoth the Amal, look- 
ing at him very much as a bear 
might at a monkey. 

* Never mind the hands and feet, 
old fellow, they are none of yours!’ 
bluntly observed a voice from be- 
hind, probably Smid, the son of 
Troll; and a laugh ensued. 

‘My saviours, my brothers!’ said 
Orestes, politely ignoring the laugh- 
ter. ‘How can 1 repay you? Is 
there anything in which my office 
here enables me—I will not say to 
reward, for that would be a term 
beneath your dignity as free barba- 
rians—but to gratify you?’ 

‘Give us three days pillage of the 
quarter!’ shouted some one. 

‘ Ah, true valour is apt to under- 
rate obstacles ; you forget your small 
numbers.’ 

‘Isay,’ quoth the Amal; ‘I say, 
take care, Prefect.—if you mean to 
tell me that we forty couldn’t cut all 
the throats in Alexandria in three 
days, and yours into the bargain, 
and keep your soldiers at bay all 
the time —’ 

‘Half of them would join us!’ 
cried some one. ‘They are half our 
own flesh and blood, after all!’ 

‘Pardon me, my friends, I do not 
doubt it a moment. I know enough 
of the world never to have found a 
sheep-dog yet who would not, on 
occasion, help to make away with a 
little of the mutton he guarded. 
Eh, my venerable sir?’ turning to 
Wulf, with a knowing bow. 

Wulf chuckled grimly, and said 
something to the Amal in German. 

‘You will pardon me, my heroic 
friends,’ said Orestes, ‘but, with 
your kind permission, I will observe 
that I am somewhat faint and dis- 
turbed by late occurrences. To 
trespass on your hospitality further 
would be an impertinence. If, there- 
fore, I might send a slave to find 
some of my apparitors’ 

‘No, by all the gods!’ roared the 
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Amal, ‘you're my guest now—my 
lady’s at least. And no one ever 
went out of my house sober yet if I 
could help it. Set the cooks to work, 
my men! the Prefect shall feast 
with us like an emperor, and we'll 
send him home to night as drunk as 
he can wish. Come along, your ex- 
cellency ; we're rough fellows, we 
Goths; but by the Valkyrs, no one 
can say that we neglect our guests!’ 

‘It is a sweet compulsion,’ said 
Orestes, as he went in. 

‘Stop, by the bye! Didn’t one of 
you men catch a monk?” 

‘Here he is, Prince, with his 
elbows safe behindhim.’ And atall, 
haggard, half naked monk was 
dragged forward. 

‘Capital! bring him in. His Ex- 
cellency shall judge him while din- 
ner’s cooking, and Smid shal] have 
the hanging of him. He hurt no- 
body in the scuffle; he was thinking 
of his girl.’ 

‘Some rascal bit a piece out of 
my leg, and I tumbled down,’ grum- 
bled Smid. 

‘Well, pay out this fellow for it, 
then. Bring a chair, slaves! Here, 
your Highness, sit there and judge.’ 

‘Two chairs!’ said some one, ‘ the 
Amal shan’t stand, before the em- 
peror himself.’ 

‘By all means, my dear friends. 
The Amal and I will act as the two 
Cesars, with divided empire. I pre- 
sume we shall have little difference 
of opinion as to the hanging of this 
worthy.’ 

‘ Hanging’s too quick for him.’ 

‘Just what I was about to remark 
—there are certain judicial formali- 
ties, considered generally to be con- 
ducive to the stability, if not neces- 
sary to the existence, of the Roman 
empire —’ 

‘I say, don’t talk so much,’ 
shouted a Goth. ‘If you want to 
have the hanging of him yourself, 
do. We thought we could save you 
trouble.’ 

‘Ah, my excellent friend, would 
you rob me of the delicate pleasure 
of revenge? I intend to spend at 
least four hours to-morrow in killing 
this pious martyr. He will have a 
good time to think, between the be- 
ginning and the end of the rack.’ 

* Do you hear that, master monk ?” 
said Smid, chucking him under the 
chin, while the rest of the party 
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seemed to think the whole business 
an excellent joke, and divided their 
ridicule openly enough between the 
Prefect and his victim. 

‘The man of blood has said it. I 
am a martyr,’ answered the monk, 
in a dogged voice. 

‘You will take a good deal of time 
in becoming one,’ 

‘ Death may be long, but glory is 
everlasting.’ 

‘True. I forgot that, and will 
save you the said glory, if I can help 
it, for a year or two. Who was it 
struck me with the stone ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Tell me, and the moment he is 
in my lictors’ hands I pardon you 
freely.’ 

The monk laughed. ‘Pardon? 
Pardon me eternal bliss, and the 
things unspeakable, which God has 

repared for those who love himP 
Tyrant and butcher! I struck thee, 
thou second Dioclesian—I hurled 
the stone—I, Ammonius. Would 


to heaven that it had smitten thee 
through, thou Sisera, like the nail of 
Jael the Kenite!’ 

‘Thanks, my friend. Heroes, ‘ox 


have a cellar for monks as well as 
for wine? I will trouble you with 
this hero’s psalm-singing to night, 
and send my apparitors for him in 
the morning.’ 

‘If he begins howling when we 
are in bed, your men won't find 
much of him left in the morning,’ 
said the Amal. ‘ But here come the 
slaves, announcing dinner.’ 

‘Stay,’ said Orestes; ‘there is 
one more with whom I have an ac- 
count to settle—that young philo- 
sopher there.’ 

‘Oh, he is coming in, too. He 
never was drunk in his life, I'll war- 
rant, poor fellow, and it’s high time 
for him to begin.’ And the Amal 
laid a good-natured bear’s paw on 
Philammon’s shoulder, who hung 
back in perplexity, and cast a piteous 
look towards Wulf. 

Wulf answered it by a shake of 
the head, which gave Philammon 
courage to stammer out a courteous 
refusal. The Amal swore an oath 
at him which made the cloister ring 
again, and sent him staggering with 
a quiet shove of his heavy hand, 
half across the court: but Wulf in- 
terposed. 

‘The boy is mine, prince. He is 
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no drunkard, and I will not let him 
become one. Would to heaven,’ 
added he, under his breath, ‘that I 
could say the same to some others. 
Send us out our supper here, when 
you are done. Half a sheep or so 
will do between us; and enough of 
the strongest to wash it down with. 
Smid knows my quantity.’ 

‘Why in heaven’s name are you 
not coming in?’ 

‘That mob will be trying to burst 
the gates again before two hours are 
out; and as some one must stand 
sentry, it may as well bea man who 
will not have his ears stopped up by 
wine and women’s kisses. The boy 
will stay with me.’ 

So the party went in, leaving Wulf 
and Philammon alone in the outer 
hall. 

There the two sat for some half 
hour, casting stealthy glances at 
each other, and wondering, perhaps, 
each of themvainly enough, what was 
going on in the opposite brain. Phi- 
lammon, though his heart was full of 
his sister, could not help noticing the 
air of deep sadness which hung about 
the scared and weather-beaten fea- 
tures of the old warrior. The grim- 
ness which he had remarked on their 
first meeting seemed to be now 
changed into a settled melancholy. 
The furrows round his mouth and 
eyes had become deeper and sharper. 
Some perpetual indignation seemed 
smouldering in the kitted brow and 
protruding upper lip. He sat there 
silent and motionless for some half 
hour, his chin resting on his hands, 
and they again upon the butt of his 
axe, apparently in deep thought, and 
listening with a silent sneer at 
the clinking of glasses and dishes 
within. 

Philammon felt too much respect 
both for his age, and his stately sad- 
ness, to break the silence. At last 
some louder burst of merriment than 
usual aroused him. 

* What do you call that?’ said he, 
speaking in Greek. 

‘Folly and vanity.’ 

‘And what does she there—the 
Alruna—the prophet-woman, call it?’ 

‘Whom do you mean ?” 

‘Why the Greek woman whom we 
went to hear talk this morning.’ 

‘Folly and vanity.’ 

‘Why can’t she cure that Roman 
hair-dresser there of it, then ?’ 
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Philammon was silent—‘ Why 
not, indeed !’ 

‘Do you think she could cure any- 
one of it ?’ 

‘ Of what ?” 

‘Of getting drunk, and wasting 
their strength, and their fame, and 
their hard-won treasures upon eating 
and drinking, and fine clothes, and 
bad women ?’ 

‘She is most pure herself, and she 
preaches purity to all who hear her.’ 

‘Curse preaching. [have preached 
for these four months.’ 

‘ Perhaps she may have some more 
winning arguments—perhaps’ — 

‘Iknow. Such a beautiful bit of 
flesh and blood as she is might get a 
hearing, when a grizzled old head- 
splitter like me was called a dotard. 
Eh? Well. It’s natural.’ 

A long silence. 

‘She is a grand woman. I never 
saw such a one, and I have seen 
many. There was a prophetess once, 
lived in an island inthe Weser-stream 
—and when a man saw her, even 
before she spoke a word, one longed 
to craw] to her feet on all-fours, and 
say, ‘There, tread on me, I am not 
fit for you to wipe your feet upon.’ 
And many a warrior did it..... 
Perhaps I have done it myself, be- 
fore now. .... And this one is 
strangely like her. She would make 
a prince's wife, now.’ 

Philammon started. What new 
feeling was it, which made him so 
indignant at the notion ? 

‘Beauty? What's body without 
soul? What's beauty without Wwis- 
dom? What’s beauty without chas- 
tity? Beast! fool! wallowing in 
the mire which every hog has 
fouled!’ 

‘ Like a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman who is 
without discretion.’ 

‘Who said that ?’ 

* Solomon, the king of Israel.’ 

‘I never heard of him. But he 
was a right saga man, whoever said 
it. And she is a pure maiden, that 
other one ?’ 

‘ Spotless as the’—blessed Virgin, 
Philammon was going to say—but 
checked himself. There were sad 
recollections about the words. 

Wulf sat silent for a few minutes, 
while Philammon’sthoughts reverted 
at once to the new purpose for which 
alone lifeseemed worth having. ... To 
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find his sister! That one thought had 
ina few hours changed and matured 
the boy into the man. Hitherto he 
had been only the leaf before the 
wind, the puppet of every new im- 
pression; but now circumstance, 
which had been leading him along 
in such soft fetters for many « month, 
was become his deadly foe, and all 
his energy and cunning, all his little 
knowledge of man and of society, 
rose up sturdily and shrewdly to fight 
in this new cause. Wulf was now 
no longer a phenomenon to be won- 
deredat, but an instrumenttobeused. 
The broken hints which he had just 
given of discontent with Pelagia’s 
presence inspired the boy with sud- 
den hope, and cautiously he began 
to hint at the existence of persons 
who would be glad to remove her. 
Wulf caught at the notion, and re- 
plied to it with searching questions, 
till Philammon, finding plain speak- 
ing the better part of cunning, told 
him openly the whole events of the 
morning, and the mystery which 
Arsenius had half revealed ; and then 
shuddered with mingled joy and 
horror as Wulf, after ruminating 
over the matter for a weary five 
minutes, made answer. 

‘ And what if Pelagia herself were 
your sister ?’ 

Philammon was bursting forth 
in some passionate answer, when 
the old man stopped him, and went 
on slowly, looking him through and 
through— 

‘ Because, when a penniless young 
monk claims kin with a woman who 
is drinking out of the wine-cups of 
the Cvsars, and filling a place for a 
share of which king’s daughters 
have been thankful—and will be 
again before long—why then, though 
an old man may be too good-natured 
to call it all a lie at first sight, he 
can’t help supposing that the young 
monk has an eye to his own personal 
profit, eh?’ 

‘My profit ?’ cried poor Philam- 
mon, starting up. ‘Good God! 
what object on earth can I have, 
but to rescue her from this infamy, 
toastate of penitence and mortifica- 
tion ?’ 

He had touched the wrong chord. 

‘Infamy? you accursed Egyptian 
slave !’ cried the Prince, starting up 
in his turn, red with passion, and 
clutching at the whip which hung 
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over his head. ‘Infamy? As if 
she, and you too, ought not to con- 
sider yourselves blest in her being 
allowed to wash the feet of an 
Amal!’ 

‘Oh, forgive me!’ said Philammon, 
terrified at the fruits of his own 
clumsiness. ‘ But you forget—you 
forget, she is not married to him !’ 

‘Married to him? A freedwo- 
man? No; thank Freya! he has 
not fallen as low as that, at least; 
and never shall, if I kill the witch 
with my own hands. A freed- 
woman!’ 

Poor Philammon! And he had 
been told but that morning that he 
was a slave! He hid his face in 
his hands, and burst into an agony 
of tears. 

‘Come, come,’ said the testy 
warrior, softened at once. ‘Woman's 
tears don’t matter; but somehow I 
never could bear to make a man 
cry. When you are cool, and have 
learnt common courtesy, we'll talk 
more about all this. So! Hush; 
enough is enough. Here comes the 
supper, and I am as hungry as Loke.’ 

And he commenced devouring, 
like his namesake, the grey beast of 
the wood, and forcing, in his rough 
hospitable way, Philammon to de- 
vour also, much against his will and 
stomach. 

‘There. I feel happier now!’ 
quoth Wulf, at last. ‘There is no- 
thing to be done in this accursed 
dlace but eat. I get no fighting, no 
odin. I hate women as they 
hate me. I don’t know anything, 
indeed, that I don’t hate, except 
eating and singing. And now, what 
with those girls’ vile, unmanly harps 
and flutes, no one cares to listen to 
a true rattling war-song. There 
they are at it now, with their catter- 
wauling, squealing all together like a 
set of starlings on a foggy morning! 
We'll have a song, too, to drown the 
noise.” And he burst out with a 
wild rich melody, acting, with un- 
couth gestures and a suppressed 
tone of voice, the scene which the 
words described :— 

An elk came out of the pine forest ; 
He snuffed up east, he snuffed down west; 
Stealthy and still. 
His mane and his horns were heavy with 
snow ; 
I laid my arrow across my bow, 
Stealthy and still. 
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And then, quickening his voice, as 
his whole face blazed up into fierce 
excitement— 
The bow it rattled, the arrow flew, 
Jt smote his blade-bones through and 
through, 
Hurrah ! 
I sprang at his throat like a wolf of the 
wood, 


And I warmed my hands in the smoking 
blood, 


Hurrah ! 


And, with a shout that echoed and 
rang from wall to wall, and pealed 
away above the roofs, he leapt to his 
feet with a gesture and look of savage 
frenzy which made Philammonrecoil. 
But the passion was gone in an in- 
stant, and Wulf sat down again, 
chuckling to himself— 

‘ There—that is something like a 
warrior’s song. That makes the 
old blood spin along again! But 
this debauching furnace ofa climate ! 
—no man can keep his muscle, or 
his courage, or his money, or any- 
thing else in it. May the gods curse 
the day when first 1 saw it!’ 

Philammon said nothing, but sat 
utterly aghast at an outbreak so un- 
like Wulf’s usual caustic reserve 
and stately self-restraint ; and shud- 
dering at the thought that it might 
be an instance of that damoniac 
possession to which these heathens 
were supposed by Christians to be 
peculiarly subject. But the horror 
was not yet at its height ; for in ano- 
ther minute the doors of the women’s 
court flew open, and, attracted by 
Wulf’s shout, out poured the whole 
Bacchanalian crew, with Orestes, 
crowned with flowers, and led by 
the Amal and Pelagia, reeling in 
the midst, wine-cup in hand. 

‘There is my philosopher, my 
preserver, my patron saint!’ hic- 
cuped he. ‘ Bring him to my arms, 
that I may encircle his lovely neck 
with pearls of India and barbaric 
gold!’ 

‘For God’s sake, let me escape!’ 
whispered he to Wulf, as the rout 
rushed upon him. Wulf opened the 
door in an instant, and he dashed 
through it. As he went, the old 
man held out his hand— 

‘Come and see me again, boy! 
Me only. The old warrior will not 
hurt you!’ 

There was a kindly tone in the 
voice, a kindly light in the eye, which 
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made Philammon promise to obey. 
He glanced one look back through 
the gateway as he fied, and just saw 
a wild whirl of Goths and girls, 
spinning madly round the court in 
the world-old Teutonie waltz, while, 
high above their heads, in the up- 
lifted arms of the mighty Amal, was 
tossing the beautiful figure of Pe- 
lagia, tearing the garland from her 
floating hair to pelt the dancers with 
its roses. ‘And that might be his 
sister! He hid his face and fled, and 
the gate shut out the revellers from 
his eyes; and it is high time that it 
should shut them out from ours 
also. 

Some four hours more had past. 
The revellers were sleeping off their 
wine, and the moon lien bright 
and cold across the court, when 
Wulf came out, carrying a heavy 
jar of wine, followed by Smid, a 
goblet in each hand. 

‘Here, comrade, out into the 
middle, to catch a breath of night- 
air. Are all the fools asleep?” 

‘Every mother’s son of them. 
Ah! this is refreshing after that 
room. What a pity it is that all 
men are not born with heads like 
ours !” 

‘Very sad, indeed,’ said Wulf, 
filling his goblet. 

* What a quantity of pleasure they 
lose in this life! There they are, 
snoring like hogs. Now, you and |] 
are good to finish this jar, at least.’ 

‘And another after it, if our talk 
is not over by that time.’ 

‘Why, are you going to hold a 
council of war?’ 

‘That is as you take it. Now, 
look here, Smid. Whomsoever I 
cannot trust, I suppose I may trust 
you, eh ?” 

‘Well!’ quoth Smid, surlily, put- 
ting down his goblet, ‘that is a 
strange question to ask of a man 
who has marched, and hungered, 
and plundered, and conquered, been 
well beaten by your side for five- 
and-twenty years, through all lands 
between the Wesel and Alexandria!’ 

‘I am growing old, I suppose, and 
sol suspect every one. But hearken 
to me, for between wine and ill- 
temper out it must come. You saw 
that Alruna woman ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well?’ 
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‘Why, did not you think she 
would make a wife for any man ?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ And why not for our Amal?’ 

‘That’s his concern as well as 
hers, and hers as well as ours.’ 

‘She? Ought she not to think her- 
self only too much honoured by mar- 
rying a son of Odin? Is she going 
to be more dainty than Placidia?’ 

‘What was good enough for an 
emperor’s daughter must be good 
enough for her.’ 

‘Good enough? And Adolf only 
a Balt, while Amalric is a full- 
blooded Amal—Odin’s son by both 
sides ?” 

‘I don’t know whether she would 
understand that.’ 

‘Then we would make her. Why 
not carry her off, and marry her to 
the Amal whether she choose or not? 
She would be well content enough 
with him in a week, I will 
warrant.’ 

* But there is Pelagia in the way.’ 

‘ Put her out of the way, then.’ 

* Impossible.’ 

‘It was this morning; a week 
hence it may not be. I hearda pro- 
mise made to-night which will do it, 
if there be the spirit of a Goth left 
in the poor besotted lad whom we 
know of.’ 

‘Oh, he is all right at heart; 
never fear him. But what was the 
promise ?” 

‘I will not tell till it is claimed. 
I will not be the man to shame my 
own nation and the blood of the 
gods. But if that drunken Prefect 
recollects it—why let him recollect 
it. And what is more, the monk- 
boy who was here to-night— 

‘Ah, what a well-grown lad that 
is wasted !’ 

‘More than suspects; and if his 
story is true, I more than suspect 
too—that Pelagia is his sister.’ 

‘His sister? But what of that?’ 

‘He wants, of course, to carry 
her off, and make a nun of her.’ 

‘You would not let him do such 
a thing to the poor child?’ 

‘If folks get in my way, Smid, 
they must down. So much the 
worse for them; but old Wulf was 
never turned back yet by man or 
beast, and he will not be now.’ 

* After all, it will serve the hussy 
right. But Amalric ?’ 

* Out of sight, out of mind.’ 
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‘But they say the Prefect means 
to marry the girl.’ 

‘He? That scented ape? 
would not be such a wretch.’ 

‘But he does intend, and she in- 
tends too. It is the talk of the 
whole town. We should have to 
put him out of the way first.’ 

‘Why not? Easy enough, and a 
good riddance for Alexandria. Yet 
if we made away with him, we should 
be forced to take the city too; and 
I doubt whether we have hands 
enough for that.’ 

‘The guards might join us. I 
will go down to the barracks and try 
them, if you choose, to-morrow. 
am boon-companion with a good 
many of them already. But, after 
all, Prince Wulf—of course you are 
always right; we all know that— 
but what’s the use of marrying this 
Hypatia to the Amal ?” 

‘Use?’ said Wulf, smiting down 
his goblet on the pavement. ‘Use? 
you purblind old hamster-rat, who 
think of nothing but filling your 
own cheek-pouches!—To give him a 
wife worthy of a hero, as he is, in 
spite of all—a wife who will make 
him sober instead of drunk, wise in- 
stead of a fool, daring instead of a 
sluggard—a wife who can command 
the rich people for us, and give us a 
hold here, which if once we get, let 
us see who will break it! Why, 
with those two ruling in Alexandria, 
we might be masters of Africa in 
three months. We'd send to Spain 
for the Wendels, to move on Car- 
thage ; we’d send up the Adriatic 
for the Longbeards, to land in Pen- 
tapolis ; we'd sweep the whole coast 
without losing a man, now it is 
drained of troops by that fool Hera- 
clian’s Roman expedition ; make the 
Wendels and Longbeards shake 
hands here in Alexandria ; draw lots 
for their shares of the coast; and 
then!’ 

‘ And then what?’ 

‘Why, when we had settled 
Africa, { would call out a crew of 
picked heroes, and sail away south 
for Asgard—I’d try that Red Sea 
this time—and see Odin face to face, 
or die searching for him.’ 

‘Oh! groaned Smid. ‘And I 
suppose you would expect me to 
come too, instead of letting me stop 
half way, and settle there among the 


dragons and elephants. Well, well, 


She 
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wise men are like moorlands—ride 
as far as you will on the sound 
ground, you are sure to come upon 
a soft place at last. However, I will 
go down to the guards to-morrow, if 
my head don’t ache.’ 
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‘And I will see the boy about 
Pelagia. Drink to our plot.’ 

And the two old oeieaaie drank 
on, till the stars paled out, and the 
eastward shadows of the cloister 
vanished in the blaze of dawn. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


HE unprosperous issue of the 

season just closed at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre is too notorious for 
us to attempt to communicate any 
novelty to our readers in the state- 
ment of that fact. Already adver- 
tisements in the public papers have 
expressed the intention of the pre- 
sent manager to resign if he can 
find a suitable successor ; and at one 
time it seemed highly probable that 
for the season of 1853, the whole 
concern would pass into new hands. 
However, no one has come forward 
as a candidate for the post of Mr. 
Lumley ; and in the present state of 
the dramatic horizon, it could caly 
be some adventurer ambitious of 
splendid ruin, who would attempt it. 
At the closing of the house, there- 


fore, we find the veteran manager 
not only in possession, but with the 
prospect of engaging in his occupa- 
tion once more withrenewedstrength 
and support. 

The injunction obtained against 


Madile. Wagner, restraining her 
from singing at either opera house, 
dissipated all the hopes which had 
been entertained of raising that ex- 
citement which causes a throng at 
the pit doors, and brings golden re- 
ceipts into the treasury. rom the 
time that the Vice-Chancellor’s adju- 
dication gave victory to the side of 
Mr. Lumley, he seems to have been in 
the condition of that hero of old who 
answered to congratulations on a 
similar occasion : ‘ Another such vic- 
tory and I am ruined.’ For the in- 
terest of the public, now long sup- 
ported by high stimulants in the 
modern opera, fell completely dead 
through this most unexpected and 
rigorous sentence ; and there is no 
question but that had the Royal 

talian Opera remained in possession 
of Madlle. Wagner, it would have 
been better for the rival theatre— 
anything in the dramatic musical 
world being preferable to the dead 
pool of stagnation. If excitement is 


created, the overflowings of one 
theatre do good to the other; the 
excess of prosperity in one gives 
some of its parings and superfluities 
to its less fortunate antagonist. But 
when the two great lyrical theatres 
of London are thrown back upon 
their old stock: the old singers, the 
old costume, the old repertory of 
operas, upon all in fact that has been 
long familiar to the eye and ear of 
the spectator, the public remain in- 
different and apathetic, and theart of 
the manager is no longer concerned 
as tohow he may best amuse, but how 
he may satisfy his engagements, keep 
his house open, andstave off'a general 
convulsion. ‘The danger that the 
Haymarket opera would be suddenly 
brought to a close has appeared im- 
minent in the course of the present 
season, and it is to the credit of Mr. 
Lumley’s tact and perseverance that 
so inglorious a consummation was 
averted. 

But what are we to say of the 
fabric of the opera in England, or 
how shall we estimate it as an index 
to our real love for the art when the 
whole edifice is seen crumbling to 
pieces from the want of the co-opera- 
tion and support of one single singer? 
Whatever the true translation of 
that much vexed and vexatious sen- 
tence of the Wagner correspondence 
—‘the English are to be valued 
chiefly for their money’—here it 
seems in its plainest interpretation 
to be confirmed :— 


‘What oft was thought; though ne'er 
so well expressed,’ 


For free-trade and competition in 
our musical theatres have grafted on 
the sobriety of opera, the noise, the 
glare, and the appointments which 
captivate the multitude, and to these 
the purse of the manager contributes 
fully as much as the invention of 
the composer. It is asystem in which 
music has been deposed from its 
primary elevation, and is now scarcely 
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more than an accessory—so impor- 
tant have become the evolutions of 
the crowded stage, the studied 
effects, the artistic groupings, the 
overwhelming torrent of the sound. 
The classical epithet stunning, much 
employed by the under graduates of 
our universities in describing their 
pleasurable pursuits, doubtless took 
its origin in the modern opera pit, 
where our senses must needs be 
stormed in two or three places at 
once. If we cannot get these highly 
seasoned enjoyments our musical 
theatres languish and they can 
scarcely keep their doors open upon 
the pale and faded beauties of Rossini 
and Mozart. In fact, the injustice 
to these composers consists not so 
much in suppressing their works as 
in performing them inadequately and 
varelessly. Some of the best operas 
are now only used to stop a gap in 
managerial arrangements: they af- 
ford time, like what is technically 
called ‘a carpenter’s scene,’ to pre- 
pare the grander displays of the 
stage. Don Giovanni has long served 
this purpose, and Fidelio is hastening 
to it. But in some of the later per- 
formances of Mozart’s great work it 
would be a libel on the master to 
say that we have heard his music. 
With regard to singers, when we 
have found the talent which will 
enable us to place a grand opera of 
the Parisian school upon the stage, 
how short the career of public 
favoir! The utmost effort at self 
cultivation scarcely enables the 
singer to survive a spring fashion. 
Since 1847 we have witnessed the 
retirement of Jenny Lind, who, 
though she always charmed by her 
music, showed herself but in few 
characters on the stage, as if to 
make good what the Germans said 
of her, that she was no true lyrical 
actress. The public did not abso- 
lutely grow tired of her, but she 
feared to try their constancy for 
another year. Madame Sontag and 
Madame Viardot have not had suf- 
ficient attraction in a managerial 
view to procure for themselves en- 
gagements for the late season. And 
how long Madile. Johanna Wagner, 
with these examples of neglected 
powers before her, could hope to 
maintain her empire we can hardly 
say. Her portrait exhibits a sharp 
and thin physiognomy which, by 
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whatever powers accompanied, is 
calculated to win little favour on the 
mere ground of personal beauty. So 
much the more would her unadorned 
graces have shone had she been able 
to defy the thunders of the Chancery 
court and step upon our boards. We 
do not know whether Madlle. Wag- 
ner will the more admire the state of 
music in England, from knowing 
herself to be the sole though innocent 
cause of the disastrous result of our 
late opera season. ‘The houses were 
mutually relying upon her, and their 
other engagements were generally in 
abeyance. 

Since London has become as im- 
portant a market for foreign produce 
in operas and singers as for corn and 
cattle, it would be very simple to 
suppose that other nations do not 
study what best goes down in Eng- 
land and what fetches most money. 
The German and French musical 
magazines are now regularly sup- 
plied by correspondents in London 
with notices of our opera, in which a 
very accurate measurement of the 
prevailing taste is taken. The price 
of a neat roulade or a well executed 
cadence is known, and many are the 
obscure persons in obscure places 
who are constantly straining their 
throats in the hope of some day 
emerging to fame and fortune on the 
English opera boards. No nation 
pays so well, or is so well laughed 
at for its pains. But it is impossible 
to make some people grateful. 

The biting criticism to which 
opera in England is subjected, when 
the private correspondence or say- 
ings of its artists get abroad, is cer- 
tainly well founded. It touches a 
very miscellaneous body of half-in- 
formed amateurs, who with a prevail- 
ing taste for imposing sounds and pa- 
geants, increasing yearly in number 
and in power, have gradually di- 
verted from opera the quiet influ- 
ence of real music. And before a 
public so variable and inconstant, the 
artist who most industriously used 
his time in founding an indepen- 
dence of the stage, would exhibit 
the most commendable prudence. 
The saying that ‘the English are to 
be valued chiefly for their money,’ 
spoken of our opera stage, is really 
true, and is practically exemplified 
in the habits and conduct of our 
artists. 
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The vast stages of our great opera 
houses having been committed to 
shows and mechanic and scenic dis- 
plays, in which the utmost limit of 
expense has been touched, will with 
difficulty reform themselves, or 
adopt any simpler system. When 
we lon three military bands before 
us, with Astley’s horses to ‘swell the 
triumph,’ we have done our utmost 
in the way of spectacle, and have 
successfully emulated the barbaric 
grandeur of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. But the elevation of the 
soul of the hearer is incomplete 
through any amount of noise if 
genius be absent. Seeing how soon 
the most expensive of our pageant 
operas die of inanition, never to be 
reanimated or thought upon again, 
we think it would be a good experi- 
ment, at least for a moderate num- 
ber of nights, if @ musician were to 
open some theatre upon a limited 
scale of expense in dress and decora- 
tion, depending entirely upon an 
accurate and tasteful performance of 
the very best music. The obvious 
advance of public opinion in this 
favourable direction presses upon 
the observant listener at concerts, 
where whole fragments of operas are 
now often effectively given, indepen- 
dent of costume or action. The 
dramatic symphony, as Berlioz has 
imagined it, in Romeo and Juliet, 
leaves everything to the imagina- 
tion. Music being necessarily an 
expensive gratification, it is desir- 
able to dissociate it from extrinsic 
matters—to let the money it collects 
benefit the art at large by promoting 
taste, and placing the best perform- 
ances within the reach of all. 

After the decision of the Wagner 
case the want of any immediate 
reparation of novelty was severely 
felt. and particularly by the opera in 
the Haymarket. The interest in 
Maria di Rohan was already ex. 
hausted, and the house had only its 
old repertory, Norma, Fidelio, &c., 
and such pieces as the combined 
talents of Madlle. Cruvelli, Mad. 
Fiorentini, Calzolari, Lablache, &c., 
could best support, to carry them 
through the season. In this frail 
bark, nevertheless, the company 
completed their voyage, and came 
safely to shore, long after the close 
of Parliament, which is of itself, to 
say nothing of a general election, 
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always a valid excuse for closing a 
lyric theatre. The greatest expe- 
rience in the affairs of the opera will 
scarcely attain any panel of the 
performances of this year, the gene- 
ral character of which, from the dis- 
organized condition of the manage- 
ment, has been extremely unsatis- 
factory. It is probable that the 
house was only held together by a 
public meeting of the noble patrons 
of Mr. Lumley, who gave him 
the advantage of their favourable 
opinion at a time when confidence 
was extremely wanted. To the 
poorer retainers of a house the state 
of the treasury is a matter of life and 
death concern; and where so much 
of effect depends upon aggregate 
good-will, as in the modern opera, it 
is not surprising if a certain uneasi- 
ness of mind todd upon the perform- 
ances. Madame fn Grange gave 
some vivacity to the latter nights of 
the season through her curious and 
brilliant vocalization. She executed 
variations on a polka of Schulhoff to 
general admiration. Just before the 
last exhibitions at playhouse prices, 
and one of the worst performances 
of Don Giovanni ever listened to, 
Lablache and the other principal 
singers were permitted to transfer 
their powers to Vauxhall! We were 
scarcely prepared for such a descent 
from the ancient dignity of the 
Italian opera, and the glorious asso- 
ciations which still invest its me- 
mory. In the old times, at Rome, 
when the leader of the opera walked 
to the theatre with his violin under 
his arm, the people in the street 
stood on one side for him, with an 
air of reverence, as towards a supe- 
rior being. Talent now, however 
cultivated, scarcely claims any dis- 
tinction; the crowd of artists are 
all equal, and whether they play at 
an opera or at a casino it is all the 
same. Mechanical ability has ad- 
vanced as the road to it has become 
open and well known; considerable 
skill is now required to obtain even 


the poorest station and living; but 
with this advance on the one hand, 
taste and the high ideal of music 


have suffered on the other. Difli- 
culties vanquished are easily and 
superficially appreciated; but to 
cae of the soul and expression 
of a performer requires the same 
qualities in the hearer. The outer 
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circle of music—the love of sur- 
prise and mechanism—is enlarged 
and enlarging; but the progress of 
genuine taste is slow, and of those 
who profess to interpret the best 
compositions few expect to receive 
any lucrative remuneration. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Ma- 
dame Grisi, that most eminent singer 
of routine and tradition, has sup- 
orted the most onerous parts. 
This house, though placed in some 
difficulties by the result of the 
Wagner controversy, came out of 
them more easily than its neighbour. 
The postponement of those novelties 
in liek the new heroine was to 
have been introduced had a sensible 
effect on the interest of the season ; 
and the changes of opera from night 
to night took place in the presence 
of a somewhat testy and irascible 
audience. The directors made what 
hasty provision they could to soften 
the disappointment, and meanwhile 
were obliged to proceed with those 
extensive and elaborate productions 
which have become favourite chiefly 
through the splendid resources and 
appointments of this house. On the 
whole, notwithstanding the effort to 
close the season with a grand scenic 
display from the pen of the popular 
M. Jullien, we doubt whether music 
has greatly succeeded, or, compared 
with previous years, fully satisfied 
the object of either manager or au- 
diences. The re-action of the year 
following the Exhibition year on all 
public amusements was a common 
prediction; and though partially 
verified, we should be unjust to the 
musical annals of the current year 
if we forgot the institution of the 
‘ New Philharmonic Society.’ 

The great event of the season of 
the Covent Garden Opera was the 
visit of the septuagenarian composer 
Spohr, to conduct his Faust. The 
music of this opera of diablerie and 
magic is of long prior invention to 
its more popular brother, Der Freis- 
chiitz. 1tis the first musical work 
of supernatural machinery and inte- 
rest brought upon the stage after 
Don Giovanni, and it is an unprece- 
dented event in the art that an opera 
produced nearly half a century ago 
should now be demanded, and first 
given under the superintendence of 
the author. While the modest and 
excellent Spohr was receiving his 
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almost posthumous ovation, Rossini, 
of whom report speaks asthe greatest 
vig proprietor of the sausage-famed 
Baas, was perhaps enjoying the 
‘great ery and little wool’ of his 
forest orchestra. Wonderful it is 
that the voluptuous, enjoying com- 
poser of Ii Barbiere should have 
sacrificed his eminent individuality, 
and shaken hands with music and 
bid farewell to it in his best days— 
like his countryman, Sarti, finding 
the last pleasures of life in a farm. 
The German nature honours music 
by its constancy; harmony and me- 
lody with it begin and end the life; 
a whoever performs the autopsy 
of the venerable Spohr will certainly 
find the violin engraven on his heart, 
for there it is and ever has been. 
There is a great part of the sentient 
nature of Mozart in Spohr. We 
have had composers of higher ima- 
gination, but none in modern times 
of deeper feeling or finer taste. His 
sympathies with music extend 
through the whole range of the art ; 
he has shown a degree of excellence 
in every department of composition, 
and, since the death of Beethoven, 
has been the chief ornament of our 
concert-rooms. Now that the or- 
chestral art seems on the verge of a 
revolution, it is time to remember 
the deserts of one who has conscien- 
tiously carried high composition for- 
ward in the train of the greatest 
masters. 

The performance of Faust was, to 
our taste, the finest thing of the 
season. The veteran master had 
taken great pains in superintending 
the rehearsals of his work, and it 
was placed in a very complete and 
liberal manner upon the stage. Al- 
though the person of Spohr is pretty 
well known in England through his 
frequent visits, the sight of the com- 
poser in the orchestra gave anima- 
tion to the scene, and revived the 
most agreeable associations. It was 
pleasing to contemplate, in the cor- 
poreal presence of this dignified 
master, the living representative of 
a mass of useful labour devoted to 
music at once for delight and im- 
provement. The overture to Faust 
is one of the finest and most vigor- 
ous of all modern productions for 
the orchestra, and its style fully be- 
speaks the youth of the author. 
Rarely have we heard the slow middle 
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movement “in A flat performed 
with such precision and aplomb as 
on this occasion. The diffigulties of 
the complex time, when the quick 
subject is combined with the slow 
one, seemed to fade away under the 
intelligent guidance of the composer; 
and what in former years used to 
be confused was now rendered per- 
fectly clear. Some new composition, 
which was rendered necessary in 
adapting the recitative to the stage, 
shows that the pen of Spohr is still 
in possession of its facility and ele- 
gance. The accompanied recitatives 
to the original opera are extremely 
fine, and belong entirely to the 
school of Mozart; the expressive 
basses, the fine symphonies, the mo- 
dulation, which are all elaborated 
with gusto, point to their great ori- 
ginal. 

The melodies of Faust, though 
they betray the master of the violin, 
and a taste educated amidst the ele- 
gant and refined appoggiature of 
instrumental quartet music, have 
yet a certain freshness and indivi- 
duality of character which are not 
generally found in the maturer com- 
positions of the master. Spohr had 
not written enough at this time to 
have formed what is termed his 
mannerism ; and yet even this re- 

roach is connected with a merit, 
or that chromatic progression of 
inner parts which he is charged with 
having overdone, is in itself of the 
finest harmonious workmanship ; it 
is abstractedly beautiful, and its in- 
vention and introduction into music 
belong entirely to him. The melody 
of the minuet which forms the in- 
troduction to the opera is so ex- 
tremely choice, that it deserves to 
rank among the happiest inspirations 
of the lyric drama. We were glad 
to hear this, the time of which is 
occasionally misconceived (it was so 
once even by Mendelssohn in con- 
ducting at the Philharmonic con- 
cert), restored to its proper expres- 
sion and character. 

The grand scene, Si lo sento, is 
one of the most extensive in design 
ever produced upon the stage. 
Melodies of various character, for 
the principal and secondary parts 
abound. In the terrible airs 
of Mephistophiles, Herr Formes 
scarcely permitted us to regret the 
vigorous tones of Lablache, when 
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some twenty years since Va Sbra- 
mando used to be one of his most 
favourite concert-room songs. The 
witch music, the cathedral seene— 
indeed we might say the opera 
throughout—exhibits such musical 
ability and mastery, that for those 
who can surrender themselves with- 
out reserve to the influence of a 
somewhat childish legend—and mu- 
sicians readily make the sacrifice— 
there is unalloyed enjoyment in 
Faust. 

That this opera, however, not- 
withstanding its excellence, would 
have no great attraction for the 
public at large, was expected by 
some who remember that it has been 
repeatedly given here by German 
companies, and therefore could not 
be wholly new. We anticipated the 
same result, but from a different 
cause : the impossibility that Spohr, 
the polished, the studious, the scho- 
lastic musician, should ever become 
popular. Our audiences, moderately 
instructed in music, and guided by 
few real principles of criticism, de- 
cide by an instinct which seldom 
misleads them. A man who cannot 
compose a popular tune without 
showing himself in it, may be a mu- 
sician among musicians, but he will 
never exert an influence on the mass 
of the public. Mozart and Weber 
have attained their world-wide fame 
by their trivial productions as much 
as by the masterpieces of their craft. 
Who would not rather imagine that 
the characteristic ‘ Peasant’s March’ 
in the Freischiitz had been extem- 
porized in a cabaret by a village 
composer, than that it should be an 
effort of the imagination in a great 
master voluntarily divesting himself 
of his science for the occasion? We 
cannot recollect any piece in the 
works of Spohr of which you can 
predicate nothing of any master or 
style, and say, ‘ this is the pure in- 
spiration of the scene, which might 
belong to any one.’ Such are the 
manifestations of genius which the 
public at large seize and carry away 
with them. 

But the hearers of Spohr require 
training and education. They should 
play the violin or pianoforte; they 
should perform quartets, or have com- 
menced life in a conservatorio. Then 
they would appreciate the command- 
ing ability of this master, who, whe- 
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ther his work in hand is an opera, 
an oratorio, a symphony, or a quar- 
tet, acquits himself in each with ad- 
mirable skill, though in none with 
the creative power of high genius. 
In each of his works we have a tes- 
timony of his strong passion for the 
chief masterpieces in art which have 
anticipated him. Mozart’s graces, 
his harmonies, and progressions are 
so infused into Spohr that he does 
not know them from his own. In 
composing, he takes what he finds 
within, as Germans are wont to do, 
with simplicity and the best. inten- 
tions ; but whether memory or a 
moment of originality inspire him, 
he is always the true musician. 
Some licence must be allowed to 
composers, for really oblivion is hard 
to learn amidst the blandishments 
of melody. Mendelssohn and Hum- 
mel have both been thought to de- 
serve praise for their tasteful appli- 
cation of the ideas of Mozart and 
Beethoven. But the extended powers 
of universal fame are not conceded 
to mixed natures, however sensitive 
and tasteful. They rest the admired 
of concert-rooms ; but by the world 
at large, which is the true sphere 
of the drama, they are unrecognised 
or speedily forgotten. 

The studies and the school of M. 
Jullien are too well known for the 
public to expect any very important 
addition to the lyric drama in his 
Pietro ll Grande. This work may 
be received as a kind of practical 
satire on the public taste for the 
operas of the modern Parisian school, 
history being wrested from fact in 
it as freely as in any opera of Meyer- 
beer; while pageantry, military 
display, and the power of sound 
surpass anything yet attempted. 
Indeed, the additional military or- 
chestras placed upon the stage ex- 
ceeded in potency of effect the 
calculations of an ear so experienced 
in noise as that of M. Scien, and 
their efforts on the first’ evenings 
added only to the confusion of the 
spectator. Amidst the general din 
of concerted pieces too strongly in- 
strumented, the principal singers, 
Mdlle. Zerr and Herr Formes, had 
to make incredible exertions to ren- 
der themselves effective. And it is 
not only in the intensity of the 
sound that M. Jullien shows inex- 
perience in vocal writing for the 
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stage, the symphonies which intro- 
duce the various songs mar their 
effect by too great length. The 
best things in the opera are a 
Russian hymn, very effectively har- 
monised, and the incidental dance 
music, a style in which M. Jullien 
always shows himself in his native 
element. 

We cannot look upon this produc- 
tion in any other light than as a 
means of exciting public curiosity, 
and of compensating, by a popular 
and drawing piece, some of the mis- 
adventures of the season. But we 
should fear that it cannot well sue- 
ceed in a pecuniary aspect. That a 
man so experienced as Jullien in 
arranging for numerous instruments 
should be able to produce an effec- 
tive piece for the stage would not 
be very surprising ; but the original 
programme of the Covent Garden 
opera, and the masterpieces which 
it has represented, entitle us to con- 
sider this last work as some descent 
from the dignity of the management. 
Costa appears to have considered it 
in this light, having resigned his 

lace on this occasion to M. Jullien. 

t is said that M. Jullien and his 
orchestra are about to visit America. 
If so, the favourable criticisms of 
English papers on his opera will in- 
troduce bins with applause. 

Since our notice of the establish- 
ment and favourable progress of the 
New Philharmonic Society, it has 
rendered a great service to the art, by 
giving two most complete and con- 
scientious performances of the great 
choral symphony of Beethoven, 
which have not only made that work 
thoroughly intelligible, but have 
settled its contested claims to be 
considered the best, as well as the 
longest and the latest of the com- 
poser’s symphonies. Whether the 
choral symphony is judiciously se- 
lected forthe concerts of theapproach- 
ing Birmingham Festival is doubt- 
ful; for a freshness of energy and 
attention is required to give all the 
arduous points of that immense 
work their true expression; and 
this can hardly be expected from 
any orchestra amidst the saturnalia 
of a festival. The difficulty of judi- 
ciously selecting the music for public 
performances is always greater than 
it seems, but particularly in festivals, 
where the rehearsals are necessarily 
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hurried. To choose the best and 
most interesting novelty is certainly 
right ; but if time is not to be had 
for the necessary study of it, the 
best-intended effort only disappoints 
the hearers and suspends the pro- 
gress of the art. Ere long we hope 
that our opulent towns may, through 
the facility of transit, co-operate 
with London in patronising such 
sublime works as the Choral Sym- 
hony; for when such a composition 
7 cons once accurately studied, 
it would be easy to transfer the 
whole orchestra and their music into 
the country, where they would have 
nothing to do but to begin playing 
at once. Now the whole thing has 
to be learned over again from the 
beginning. This is an economical 
rather than a musical question ; the 
expense of rehearsals would be 
saved, and the quality of the per- 
formance ensured—manifest advan- 
tages, against which we are, how- 
ever, to place railroad charges, and 
the uncertainty of public patronage. 

At the Norwich Festival we are to 
have two new oratorios by young 
English composers, Dr. Bexfield 
and Mr. Henry H. Pierson, the 
latter an amateur of very consider- 


H! how fair the world would 
seem, 
In light of our own making, 
If on that lamp’s fantastic gleam 
Day might never break in! 
Ah! how sweet ’twould be to dream 
Were there no awaking! 


Or, how grand a battle-plain 
Were the life before us, 

Hand to hand, and brain to brain, 
To struggle and be glorious ;— 

Had Queen Mab’s intrusive train 
No dominion o’er us ! 
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able taste and acquirements. The 
reproach of a want of patronage to 
native talent is gradually diminish- 
ing in England. The country takes 
the initiative, and we trust that its 
spirited proceedings may receive no 
inde or disappointment. In London 
we are promised a new choral society, 
of which Mr. Benedict is to be the 
conductor. We had imagined that 
the two Sacred Harmonic Societies 
and Mr. Hullah’s classes had occu- 
pied all the ground. But no: Lon- 
don is inexhaustible; and while we 
write new plans are forming, and 
new societies organizing. 

Of the classical chamber concerts 
given this season we remember with 
pleasure for the excellent selections 
those of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. L. Sloper, Mr. B. Richards, Mr. 
Neate, Mr. Osborne, and others. 
If these things have not now all the 
attraction for the public which they 
once had, it is from the enlarged 
cultivation of music in private 
houses. Fine playing is of itself 
scarcely at present a sufficient attrac- 
tion. A special object must draw 
us from home—to hear what cannot 
be heard elsewhere. 


But, alas! on working day 
Fancy spreads her treasures, 

Steals our earnestness away, 
Kills our graver pleasures, 

Tempts us in her realms to stray 
With her syren measures. 


And, alas! while straying there, 
Full of dreamy rapture, 

Vulgar wants and vulgar care 
Make unkindly capture,— 

Drag us back to desk and chair— 
Back to verse and chapter. 


Thus we waste the hours of youth 
In barren indecision, 

And the mixing spoils them both— 
Earthly and Elysian ; 

Cold and tasteless seems the Truth, 
False and fleet the Vision. 
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NEGLECTED FRENCH AUTHORS. 
CHaMFoRT. 


(THERE are in every country 
which has a literature some 
authors who attain during their 
lives considerable celebrity — nay, 
even great popularity and renown ; 
and yet who, when once removed 
from this scene of care and trouble, 
are speedily and unjustly forgotten. 
Others there are again who, un- 
meritedly neglected during their 
lives, acquire, as soon as death 
crowns their labours, a posthumous 
popularity which might have cheered 
their chequered existence when 
living, and rendered their departing 
struggles less bitter. Into the causes 
of these unjust judgments of the 
gentle public—into these caprices of 
fortune, or arbitrary awards of fate, 
we profess not here to enter. But 
of the certainty of the fact which 
we announce there can be no doubt. 
If a man has come to maturity in 
times of great public excitement— 
in periods of intestine or foreign 
war —in epochs of excitement or 
revolution, his labours, unless he 
become a journalistor apamphleteer, 
may be overlooked; and if he be- 
come journalist and pamphleteer, in 
how great a degree do these labours 
encroach on his time, distract his 
attention, and unfit him for the 
calmer walks of literature and phi- 
losophy. How often do the un- 
ceasing labours of the journalist 
affect his health, embitter his ex- 
istence, and raise him up deadly 
enemies. One among the man 
pleasing and agreeable Sook 
authors of the last generation, Mar- 
montel, was himself a journalist, 
and thus he speaks of journalism, 
after abundant experience—Rediger 
un journal c’est-a-dire me condamner 
au travail de Sisyphe ou & celui des 
Danaides. Marmontel, however, 
did not allow journalism to become 
an absorbing passion or an en- 
grossing pursuit; nor did he en- 
gage in the fierce political contests 
of histime. Yet, withal, journalism 
conducted him for a short time to 
the Bastile, to which he was un- 
justly consigned by the Duke de 
Choiseul for an article which he had 
not written. 

A man who in a far greater de- 
gree suffered from his connexion 
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with journalism was Chamfort, who 
is so little known by the English 
public that it will be necessary 
to give some account of his history. 

Sebastian Roch Nicholas Cham- 
fort was born at a village near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, in 1741. All 
accounts agree in stating that he 
never knew who his father was. As 
to his mother, one account describes 
her falsely as a paysanne — the 
other, more truly, as dame de com- 
ag As to the misfortune of 
nis illegitimate birth, it cannot be 
imputed to Chamfort as a crime. 
The fault was not his, though un- 
questionably he was subjected to 
some of the punishment, and to many 
of the inconveniences. It cannot be 
supposed that this had no influence 
on Chamfort’s disposition and feel- 
ings and future life. Some portion 
of the bitterness, and a great deal 
of the misanthropy and soured 
feelings of our author may be traced 
to the events of his earlier years. 
As soon as the condition of the 
mother of Chamfort became known 
in the family in which she was re- 
siding, it may be supposed there 
was a sudden rupture and dismissal. 
The unhappy creature came to hide 
her shame in Paris, and in Paris 
Chamfort first saw the light. The 
young mother soon found friends 
and protectors in the gay and gilded, 
but not utterly heartless, capital; 
and when her son was the requisite 
age, she had the influence to obtain 
for him a bouwrsier’s place at the 
College of the Grassins. The young 
Nicholas merited this good fortune. 
Though aware of his birth, and that 
he came into the world without 
father or fortune, he exhibited to- 
wards his mother tenderness and 
affection, consoled her solitude, and 
commiserated her sorrows. 

The first years of Nicholas—(that 
was the name under which he 
entered at the Grassins)—were un- 
distinguished in his academical 
career. In his third year, however, 
he shone out brilliantly, and termi- 
nated his ‘rhetoric,’ as it is called, 
with the most brilliant success. This 
filius nullius—this child of misfor- 
tune ‘ baptized in tears’—carried off 
the five grand prizes of the Uni- 

U 
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versity. These his first successes 
promising so many others, deter- 
mined his vocation for letters. In 
fact, before he had terminated his 
philosophy, his caustic and satirical 
spirit had displayed itself. In con- 
junction with Letourneur, he wrote 
something which rendered them both 
obnoxious to the principal and 
masters. The two young friends 
thus rusticated, if not expelled, 
suddenly left their Alma Mater, 
travelled over some parts of Nor- 
mandy, and, after having sowed their 
wild oats, returned to ask an asylum 
of the offended principals. The 
college authorities nobly revenged 
themselves by taking the foolish 
young men back, and affording them 
the asylum which they penitently 
sought. A time, however, was soon 
to come when Chamfort must do 
something for himself. His pen was 
his only resource; and he was forced 
to live on what he gained in writing 
for a few journals, and in composing 
sermons for popular preachers. For 
this last task Chamfort was wont to 
receive a louis per sermon, and this 
traflic lasted about ayear. With the 
proceeds of what he thus gained 
from the booksellers, newspaper- 
proprietors, and priests, he supported 
himself and his mother. 

Like Piron and Duclos, and so 
many other men, literary and not 
literary, with youth and good looks 
on their side, he fell early into the 
company of actresses and courtesans. 
Soon convinced that this was neither 
the road to fortune nor to fame, he 
determined to try for a prize at the 
academy, to write a comedy and 
what not besides. The prize at the 
Academy he obtained; for l’Epitre 
dun pere & son fils was crowned 
@emblée ; and more than this, the 
comedy La Jeune Indienne was well 
received. Chamfort was now sought 
for and caressed. His figure was 
good, his countenance agreeable, his 
wit brilliant and ready ; so that his 
manners and personal appearance 
a the world as favourably 
as his talents. Men and women of 
rank now sought his society. The 
Princess of Craon said of him, Vous 
ne le croyez qu'un Adonis et c'est un 
Hercule. The gay and dissipated 
life which Chamfort at this period 
led at Paris affected his health. He 
went from watering place to water- 
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ing place—from Spa to Bareges— 
from Bareges to Controueville, 
without receiving much benefit. A 
humour fell upon his eyes and face, 
which in no degree improved the 
personal beauty of the Adonis or 
the Hercules. Though the name 
of the writer had now become 
familiar, and was well known to the 
Parisian public, yet the pecuniary 
position of Chamfort was by no 
means flourishing. Often was he in 
want of money, and obliged, like 
Piron and Rivarol, to dine here 
and there, sometimes even with 
Duke Humfrey. It was at this 
epoch that Chabanon, who had a 
pension of 1200 francs on the Mer- 
cure de France, and who had formed 
a warm friendship for Chamfort, 
forced him to accept this pension. 
Madame Helvetius, too, (born Mdlle. 
Ligneville, and niece of Madame 
Grafligny,) befriended him, and gave 
him a small apartment in her house 
at Sevres, where he remained for 
two or three years. He also received 
some kindnesses from the Duke of 
Choiseul, and from a rich citizen of 
Liege, M. Von Eck. But, notwith- 
standing these aids, Chamfort occa- 
sionally suffered from the ves angusta 
domi. 

It is not, therefore, wonderful that 
he was a candidate for so many 
academic prizes. The Academy of 
Marseilles proposed at this period 
for a prize the Eloge of La Fon- 
taine. Necker, who knew that La 
Harpe was a candidate on the lists, 
and who had not a doubt that he 
would win the race, added to the 
amount proposed to be given a sum 
of 2400 francs out of his own pocket. 
But the event turned out eney 
from the expectations of the rich 
Genevese. Chamfort, excited by the 
circumstances, entered the lists and 
succeeded. Both productions have 
now been long before the public. 
There has been abundant time to 
test their merits, and there can be 
no doubt that the Marseillaise were 
right in awarding the palm to Cham- 
fort. This Eloge of La Fontaine 
is unquestionably one of the most 
exquisite pieces of the kind in the 
french language. 

It was at Bareges that Cham- 


fort made the acquaintance of the 
Duchess of Grammont, who intro- 


duced him at the house of her 
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Chanteloup. Mdlle. de Lespinasse, 
the daughter of Madame d’Albon, 
and better known as the friend of 
D’Alembert and the Count de Gui- 
bert, was at Chanteloup at the time, 
and thus she writes of the new visitor. 
“s have seen M. de Chamfort, who 
is arrived. We shall read one of 
these days his Eloge of La Fon- 
taine. He is returned from the 
waters in good health, crowned with 
more of glory and wealth than when 
he left. Above all, he possesses 
four friends, every one of whom 
Vamient chacune d'elles comme 
want these are Madame de 
7rammont, Madame de Rancé, 
Madame d’Amblimont, and the 
Countess of Choiseul. I can answer 
for it, that M. de Chamfort is very 
well satisfied, and il fait de son 
mieux pour etre modeste. Notwith- 
standing this too flattering portrait 
of the content and satisfaction of 
Chamfort, it is well known that he 
was neither contented nor happy. 
His health was far from good, and 
the care of it absorbed all his literary 
resources. After his visit to Chan- 
teloup he retired to Sevres. It was 
at Sevres, in the apartment fur- 
nished for him by Madame Hel- 
vetius, that he laboured at his 
tragedy of Mustapha et Zéangir, 
which was represented with great 
éclat at Fontainebleau. The Queen 
conceived there were flattering allu- 
sions to herself in some passages, 
and the King, probably in conse- 
quence, granted a pension of 1200 
livres to the author. Further, the 
Prince of Condé offered him the post 
of secrétaire de ses commandements. 
He had scarcely been installed in the 
Palais Bourbon when he wished to 
get out of it, and to be a free man 
again, without however offending 
the Prince of Condé. With this 
view he passed six months in writ- 
ing letters in prose and in verse 
begging the Duke to accept his re- 
signation. 

Chamfort at length, in a fit of 
moroseness and misanthropy, re- 
signed his secretaryship, and there 
were notwanting people to raise a cry 
of ingratitude, as though any man, 
however little of a millionaire, were 
obliged to bear a weight which he 
found too burdensome. It was at 


this epoch of his life that Chamfort, 
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following the example of Boileau, 
retired to Auteuil. He even took 
up his residence in the house of the 
satirist, saying, ‘it is not with the 
living but with the dead that one 
should commune’—meaning thereby 
with books. He had hardly, how- 
ever, been installed among his books 
than, at the very dargerous age of 
forty, he fell in love. He had met 
at Boulogne a lady of the court of 
the Duchess of Maine, a beauty 
who counted eight-and-forty winters. 
This lady had a great deal of talent, 
had travelled much, and was ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and companion- 
able. Chamfort proposed, was ac- 
cepted, and married her. From 
Auteuil they went to reside at Van- 
couleurs, not far from Etampes. 
They had not been more than a few 
months in their new residence when 
death broke the bonds so recently 
tied together. A settled melan- 
choly now took possession of the 
mind of Chamfort. He was roused 
from this state of sadness and torpor 
by M. de Choiseul Gouflier, who in- 
vited him to travel with him in 
Holland. The Count de Narbonne, 
subsequently an emigrant in Eng- 
land, and employed on obtaining, 
through Madame de Stael, permis- 
sion to return to France, was of this 
party. The lively and original mind 
of the count sparkled in collision 
with that of Chamfort. On his re- 
turn from Holland, Chamfort was 
admitted a member of the Academy 
in the place of St. Palaye. As an 
Academician he returned to the 
world and to Paris. His discourse, 
on being received a member, was a 
remarkable production, distinguished 
by brilliancy and talent. But Cham- 
fort went seldom to the Academy, 
and no sooner was he one of the 
forty, than he wrote his Discours 
contre les Académies, which subse- 
quently contributed to the suppres- 
sion of all such institutions. Occa- 
sionally he went to court, where 
Marie Antoinette once said to him, 
‘Do you know, M. de Chamfort, that 
you pleased all the world at Ver- 
sailles, not because of, but in spite 
of your talent?’ ‘The reason, your 
majesty will see, is quite simple,” 
rejoined Chamfort, with his usual 
frankness; ‘at Versailles I am con- 
tent to learn many things I know 
from people who are entirely igno- 
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rant of them.’ Chamfort acquired 
the friendship of the Count de Vau- 
dreuil, who lodged him in his man- 
sion. During this period Mirabeau, 
who had heard much, who had read 
more of Chamfort, and met him oc- 
casionally, sought his friendship. 
There was a similarity of tastes and 
opinions between them. As M. 
Arséne Houssaye says, in a recent 
publication, tous les deux étaient 
emportés et railleurs. Itisacurious 
and significant fact, that in this in- 
tercourse Chamfort assumed the 
ascendancy, or probably it would 
be more correct to say, that Mira- 
beau, for once in his life, knocked 
under. Writing to Chamfort, he 
thus expresses himself. ‘There is 
hardly a day I do not find myself 
stating, ‘ Chamfort froncerait le 
sourcil; ne faisons pas, n’ecrivons pas 
cela; or on the other hand, Cham- 
Sort sera content.’’ No doubt Mira- 
beau, who was extremely solicitous 
of literary renown, knew all the ad- 
vantage he might reap from inter- 
communion with a mind such as that 
of Chamfort; and Chamfort, on the 
other hand, was well aware of the 
glory to be acquired by allying him- 
self with a personage of the force of 
character and splendour of eloquence 
possessed by Mirabeau. Force, im- 
petuosity, passionate sensibility pre- 
dominated in the character of Mira- 
beau; delicacy, neatness, subtlety, 
and finesse; were the characteristics 
of Chamfort. During the period of 
this friendship, which was only in- 
terrupted by the death of Mirabeau, 
the great orator submitted to Cham- 
fort not merely his writings for the 

ress, but his opinions, his conduct, 
ie hopes, and his fears. He affected 
to treat him as even his superior 
and his master in moral force. Know- 
ing the character of Mirabean, one 
may well doubt the sincerity of this 
assumed or affected deference. On 
the other hand, it is certain that 
Chamfort contributed considerably 
to Mirabeau’s published works. The 
most eloquent passages in the book 
on the order of Cincinnatus were 
written by him. 

The epoch of 1789 had now ar- 
rived. Both Mirabeau and Cham- 
fort had done everything in their 
power, by writing and speech, to 
promote the Revolution. They were 
accordingly ready to serve the spirit 
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they had powerfully contributed to 
evoke. Whilst Mirabeau proclaimed 
the new doctrines in the Assembly 
in burning words, the whole heart, 
mind, tongue, and pen of Chamfort 
seemed to be imbued with the same 
spirit. Never did this brilliant 
thisker utter words and phrases 
clothed in more attractive forms, or 
which more impressed themselves 
on the memory and imagination. 
His republican fervour knew no 
bounds. He applauded the decree 
which suppressed pensions, albeit 
the whole of his fortune was in 
pensions. The pensions, however, 
or the void which the absence of 
them created in his receipts, was re- 
placed by labour, and the Mercure 
de France became doubly valuable 
from the contributions of his pen. 
His articles increased daily in inte- 
rest and attraction. 

Chamfort appeared in popular 
assemblies only when there was 
danger in showing himself. Ac- 
customed to think and act like a 
freeman, he could not be made to 
feel that there was any danger in 
explaining himself upon men and 
things. He did not wait for the 
Revolution to adopt this course. 
Neither Marat, nor Robespierre, nor 
any one of the sanguinary tyrants 
who weighed on France were safe 
from his sallies. Indignant at the 
prostitution of the words ‘ fraternity’ 
and ‘ liberty’ traced on all the walls, 
Chamfort translated them thus: 
Sois mon frere ou je te tue. He used 
to say the fratermty of these people 
is like that of Cain and Abel. 
When it was remarked that he often 
repeated this word—* You are right,’ 
he used to observe ; ‘ I ought to say, 
by way of variation, of Eteocles 
and Polynices.’ These sarcasms 
were so many crimes for base di- 
lators to note and to denounce— 
crimes of which Chamfort was later 
to bear the punishment. Neverthe- 
less, as it was under the mask of 
patriotism and the name of liberty 
that men were at this period perse- 
cuted, and that tyranny was ulti- 
mately established, it was difficull 
to discover a pretext for incriminat- 
ing Chamfort ; for he had ever been 
consistent in his opinions, and walked 
in the leading ranks of the Repub- 
lican phalanx. But he had been 
named one of the librarians of the 
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Bibliotheque Nationale by the Mi- 
nister Roland, and this was enough 
to draw down vengeance on his 
head. Denounced by one Tobiesen 
Dubuy, a subordinate employé in the 
establishment, he was arrested with 
his colleagues, and conveyed to the 
Madelonettes. To this prison he 
was conducted in company with the 
Abbé Barthélemy, whose grey hairs 
ought to have been his protection. 
Imprisonment, which so many at 
this period bore with fortitude and 
resignation, was particularly odious 
and irksome to Chamfort. ‘It is 
neither death nor life,’ he cried; 
‘and I want no middle term, for I 
desire to open my eyes ou heaven, 
or to shut ote in the tomb.’ When 
released, he found himself under the 
surveillance of a gendarme, who 
never quitted him. ‘This produced a 
profound and melancholy impression 
on his mind, for he saw in it a proof 
that a prison would again open for 
him. It was under the impression 
of these painful feelings that he in- 
wardly swore to die rather than to 
be conducted back to his dungeon. 
Tyranny, however, sustained by 
public terror, now became day by 
day more cruel. It was harshly in- 
timated to Chamfort that he should 
go back to the maison d’arrét. While 
the myrmidons of authority were 
waiting to fetch him, he remembered 
his oath. Retiring to an adjoining 
room, under the pretext of making 
preparations to accompany the of- 
ficers, he locked the door, charged a 
pistol, pulled the trigger with an in- 
tent to blow out his brains, but only 
succeeded in shooting out his right 
eye and destroying the bridge of his 
nose. Astonished at his own mal- 
adroitness, and still resolved to dic, 
he seized a razor, and attempted to 
cut his throat. His hand, however, 
was not as powerful as his will, and 
after several attempts the unfortu- 
nate prisoner failed too in this ob- 
ject. Next he attempted to reach 
the heart, stabbing himself in that 
region, and ultimately tried to open 
the veins in the arms. Overcome 
at length by torturing pain, he 
cried aloud, iene himself upon a 
chair. The inmates of the house, 
as well as the officers of justice, 
aware that something strange had 
occurred, and hearing the report of 
a pistol-shot, rushed to Chamfort’s 
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room, and attempted to staunch the 
blood streaming from his wounds 
along the floor. But the struggling 
and suffering man declared that his 
desire was to die as a freeman rather 
than again be conducted to prison 
as a slave. ‘If you persist indragging 
me thus to prison,’ he said, to the 
officers, ‘ sufficient strength remains 
to me to accomplish what I have 
begun. Iam a freeman,’ he added, 
‘and no earthly power can make me 
enter alive into that prison.’ Suf- 
fering from pain and loss of blood, 
he explained to those around his 
reasons for laying violent hands 
on himself. ‘You see what it is to 
be maladroit in the use of one’s 
hands,’ he exclaimed: ‘one cannot 
even kill oneself to escape the fangs 
of tyranny.’ Contrary to all expec- 
tation, the recovery of Chamfort was 
most rapid. He amused himself 
during his convalescence in trans- 
lating the epigrams of the Anthology. 
Indignant at the atrocities and hor- 
rors he saw everywhere committing 
around him, he said more than once, 
Ce que je vois me donne & tout mo- 
ment l’envie de me recommencer. 
Forced now, by the total loss of his 
means of existence, and by the very 
considerable expenses resulting from 
his detention and treatment, to live 
in privacy, Chamfort retired, with 
such books as remained to him, to a 
modest apartment in the Rue Cha- 
banais. Insensibly and by degrees 
returning to his literary habitudes 
and avocations, Ginguené and some 
other friends of his conceived the 
project of a journal, to be called La 
Décade Philosophique, chiefly, if not 
solely, with a view to give a pro- 
fitable occupation to Chamfort ; but 
the hand of death was upon him, and 
he never contributed a line to it. 
Chamfort expired on the 13th 
April, 1793, in the 52nd year of his 
age. ‘Terror prevailed in that infe- 
licitous time to such a degree that 
it was an act of courage to accom- 
pany his remains to their last home. 
There were only three individuals 
who shed their tears over the bier 
of Chamfort. These were MM. Van 
Praet, Siéyes, and Guinguené. 
Chamfort did not foresee, and 
therefore did not acclaim with en- 
thusiastic welcome, the Revolution. 
He was much more a man of wit, 
of cleverness, and of esprit, than 
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of thought or foresight ; but though 
his mind resembled that of Rabe- 
lais, or Bayle, or Voltaire, and 
was more critical and carping than 
enthusiastic, yet he flung himself 
with ardour into the democratic 
passions of the time. He assisted 
at all the assemblies and at all the 
clubs, now at the side of Robespierre, 
now at the side of Barnave; now 
with Mirabeau at Versailles, now 
with Camille Desmoulins at the 
Palais Royal. It is a curious pecu- 
liarity in the psychological history 
of Chamfort, that he entertained in 
1790 the revolutionary sentiments of 
the democrats of 1792; in 1792, on 
the other hand, seeing the ideas of 
1790 about to triumph, he was the 
first to throw cold water upon 
them. 

Having read the account of the 
sufferings Chamfort inflicted on 
himself, the generality of people will 
express surprise that he did not ex- 
pire within four-and-twenty, or at 
all events within forty-eight hours 
after the infliction of such self-tor- 
ture and horrible mutilation. But 


it is still more extraordinary that 


the authorities did not abstain 
from persecuting him and restore to 
him his liberty. Widely different 
was the conduct pursued. The sur- 
veillance under which he originally 
laboured was still continued, and he 
was forced to pay a crown a-day to 
the gendarme who guarded Lim. 
No wonder that he said to Siéyes, 
who saw him in this plight, A! mon 
ami, je m’en vais enfin de ce monde, 
ow il faut que le ceur se brise ou 
se bronze. The opinion of Chamfort 
himself was, that the pistol-ball was 
in his head: Je sens (said he) que 
la balle est resté dans ma téte; ils 
niront pas ly chercher. 

The youth of Chamfort was irre- 
gular and stormy. His birth, his 
poverty, his passions, his decided 
taste for letters—a taste which led 
him away from all lucrative occupa- 
tion—were all circumstances unfa- 
vourable to him in a worldly sense. 
The lightness and liveliness of his 
mind—the vivacity and originality 
of his humour—the readiness of his 
repartees—his natural causticity, 
which veiled the kindliness of his 
nature, and caused the goodness of 
his heart to be unjustly suspected— 
all contributed to throw around 
him a certain haze of unpopularity. 
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This feeling was greatly increased 
by his unconquerable aversion to 
the numerous race of impudent, un- 
abashed, and self-contented fools 
with which society is so thickly 
studded, and by his thorough dis- 
relishand openly expressed contempt 
for pretenders of all kinds. Such 
sentiments, ever openly expressed, 
inspired many with fear, and not a 
few with hatred. Independently of 
this, the zeal with which Chamfort 
embraced the Revolution and its 
doctrines, made of every one opposed 
to his opinions a personal enemy. 
He had adopted a the clubs a 
custom of speaking out his mind 
perhaps too boldly, and of substi- 
tuting loudness and vehemence for 
that politeness and courtesy of which 
he had been earlier a model. He 
has himself truly said, that there is 
a certain ardent energy incident to 
or inseparable from a particular kind 
of talent, which often misleads men 
into imprudences who are well in- 
clined at bottom, and who are not 
morally wrong. 

The events of Chamfort's life 
prove that he possessed a mind na- 
turally strong and vigorous. Accus- 
tomed from early youth to struggle 
against adversity, he never once 
allowed himself to be cast down 
by despondency. After having en- 
joyed for many years the comforts 
of ease and independence, he looked 
with serenity and courage, in the 
last year of his life, on a poet 
less cheering than lay before him 
at his outset in early youth. His 
proud spirit compounded with no- 
thing mean or servile,—he abhorred 
all chains, whether of silk or of gold. 

Chateaubriand, who had met 
Chamfort during the progress of the 
Revolution, gives us an account of 
his personal appearance. ‘Chamfort,’ 
says he, ‘was above themiddleheight, 
a little bent, pale faced, and of a de- 
licate complexion. His blue eye, 
occasionally cold and veiled when 
unexcited, sparkled and flashed with 
fire when he became animated. His 
open nostrils gave to his counte- 
nance an expression of energetic 
sensibility. His voice was flexible 
and well modulated, but during my 
last moments in Paris it had become 
harsh and unpleasant. There was 
the agitated and imperious tone of 
factions and of clubs.’ 

No man mixed more in the world 
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than Chamfort, and he brought into 
it a spirit of observation so remark- 
able and ingenious as to appear to 
the ablest and shrewdest of his con- 
temporaries almost unerring and 
miraculous in his judgments. This 
spirit of observation is most remark- 
able in that portion of his work with 
the title of Maximes et Pensées. In 
these maxims and thoughts we per- 
petually find that which Herault de 
Sechelles, himself a man of great 
wit and cleverness, called les tenailles 
mordantes de Chamfort. If it be 
alleged, on the one hand, that Cham- 
fort is too prone to seek in French 
society, as it then existed, food for 
ridicule, or pictures of hypocrisy and 
insincerity, on the other hand it 
must be admitted that no one painted 
these vices in less attractive colours. 
Chamfort may have inclined too 
much to the opinion that the ex- 
treme development of civilization in 
the refined society in which he lived 
led only to corruption of morals, to 
hateful, ridiculous, and odious vices, 
to insincerity, to selfishness, and to 
dissimulation. But, at all events, he 
gives the reason, if not the justifica- 
tion, for the faith that was in him, 
in respect to this theory, in the por- 
traits and salient traits which he 
presents to us, either in full length 
or en buste. It was his daily habit 
to write out on little slips of paper 
the results of his observations and 
reflections reduced into maxims— 
the anecdotes he had picked up in 
the great world—in the society of 
men and women of fashion, or of 
persons celebrated in the professions 
or as men of letters. Every trivial 
fact that could serve to illustrate 
manners or customs—every mot pi- 
quant or spirituel which escaped 
from himself or others, he noted 
down. There is thus infinite variety 
in his remarks. The court, the 
camp, the city, the exchange, the 
theatres, even the churches are put 
under contribution, and by turns 
appear as they really existed sixty 
or seventy years ago, in his brilliant 
and pictured pages. The following 
specimens, from the Caractéres et 
Anecdotes, will show that our de- 
scription is not exaggerated :— 

It is an undoubted fact that Madame, 
the daughter of the king, playing with 
one of her maids, looked at the hands of 
her attendant, and after counting the 
worthy woman’s fingers, exclaimed with 
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surprise, ‘What! and is it really so? 
Why, you have also five fingers, like 
me!’ And her royal highness com- 
menced re-counting the fingers by way 
of assuring herself of the fact. 


Marshal Richelieu having proposed a 
noble lady of a great house (whose name 
I forget) to Louis XV. pour maitresse 
en titre, the king would not hear of it, 
saying, that when he was tired of the 
lady, it would be far too costly a job to 
send her about her business. 


Marshal Biron had a very dangerous 
illness. Wishing to confess, he said, 
before many of his friends, ‘This I owe 
to God, this I owe to the king, this I 
owe to the State,’ &c. &c. A friend in- 
terrupted him thus, ‘Hold! hold! im- 
prudent man that you are. If you 
don’t mind what you are about, assuredly 
you will die insolvent!’ 


M once said to me, ‘ Ihave known 
women of all countries. The Italian 
woman only believes in the sincerity of 
her lover when he is ready to commit a 
crime for her; the Englishwoman when 
he is disposed to be downright mad in 
her behalf; and the Frenchwoman when 
he is disposed to render himself silly and 
ridiculous for her sake.’ 


A certain gentleman, who shall be 
nameless, had been, for thirty years, in 
the habit of passing his evenings at 
Madame H.’s. At length his wife died. 
People thought he would marry the lady 
whose house he frequented, and his best 
friends encouraged him to perpetrate the 
deed. He refused, saying, ‘ In that case, 
my dear friends, where should I find a 
house of refuge to pass my evenings?” 

Madame de Tencin, with the suavest 
manners in the world, was an unprin- 
cipled woman, capable of anything. On 
one occasion, a friend was praising her 
gentleness. ‘Ay, ay,’ said the Abbé 
Imblet, ‘if she had any object whatever 
in poisoning you, undoubtedly she would 
choose the sweetest and the least dis- 
agreeable poison in the world.’ 


A clever man, M , who had run 
counter to the general opinions, pro- 
nounced himself strongly against a po- 
pular work. In all societies, he was 
answered, that the public had come to 
a very different conclusion from his. 
‘The public!’ he rejoined, ‘how many 
fools must you collect together to form a 
public?’ 

A certain gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who shall be nameless, was in the 
deepest mourning—in mourning, as they 
familiarly say, from the crown of the 
head to the sole of his foot. He wore a 
black scratch wig, weepers, and pulled 
the longest of interminably long faces. 
A friend, addressing him in a subdued 
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tone, said, ‘ Alas, my dear friend, who, 
then, have you had the misfortune to 
lose?’ ‘I!’ rejoined the man in sables 
and weepers, ‘I have lost nothing: the 
literal fact is, that I have been a widower 
for some days.’ 


‘ All that I have seen in the world,’ 
said M , ‘were undigested dinners, 
suppers without pleasure, conversations 
in which there was no confidence on one 
side or the other, alliances without 
friendship, and marriages without love.’ 


I once said to an agreeable misan- 
thrope, who had introduced to me a 
young friend of his, ‘Your friend, my 
dear sir, has no worldly tact; he knows 
nothing whatever of the usages of life.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said R., ‘he is already as mournful 
and downcast as if he knew every tittle 
of that of which you reproach him with 
utter ignorance.’ 


In a large company, many details of 
the gluttony and gourmandise of various 
sovereigns were mentioned. ‘What 
would you have,’ said M. de Brequigny; 
‘in the name of heaven, what would 
you have? These poor kings must do 
something, and it is as necessary they 
should eat as Jack, Tom, or Harry.’ 


‘You must flatter or frighten,’ said 
M , ‘the interest or the self-love of 
men. Men are asses or monkeys, who 
only jump for nuts, or skip about in fear 
of the whip.’ 


The familiarity which the great Fre- 
derick of Prussia permitted to those who 
lived on intimate terms with him, is well 
known. A certain general, who shall be 
nameless, enjoyed this intimacy in the 
highest degree. The king, before the 
battle of Rosbach, said to his friend, that 
if he lost it, he would retire to Venice, 
and there practise physic. ‘ Ah,’ replied 
the general, ‘towjowrs assassin—tou- 
jours assassin.’ 

During the last illness of Louis XV., 
which from the first was considered fatal, 
the physician, Lorry, who was sent for 
with Bordeu, in the opinions and advice 
which he gave, used the words J/ faut. 
The king, shocked at this freedom, 
kept muttering in a low and dying voice, 
Ll faut! Il faut! 


A friend was complimenting Madame 
Denis on the admirable manner in which 
she played Zaire. ‘In order to play the 
part well,’ said Madame Denis, ‘an ac- 
tress must be young and pretty.’ ‘ Ah, 
Madame, ingenuously rejoined the com- 
plimentor, ‘ you are a living proof of the 
very contrary.’ 


A friend advised the English satirist, 
Donne, to denounce profligacy and vice, 
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but to spare the profligate and the 
vicious. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘denounce the 
cogged dice and packed cards, and let 
the players go scot free !’ 


On the death of Louis XIV. a courtier 
said, ‘ Well, well, after the death of the 
king, I really can believe anything.’ 


L’Eclure used to relate, that when 
quite a young man, and without fortune, 
arriving at Lunéville, he obtained the 
place of dentist to King Stanislas on the 
very day on which the king lost his last 
tooth. 

When Louis XV. was a young man, 
it was found necessary to correct him of 
a habit which he had contracted of 
tearing the lace of his courtiers. M. de 
Maurepas undertook this task. He ap- 
peared before the king with the most 
exquisite lace in the world. The king, 
approaching him, tore one of his ruffles, 
whereupon De Maurepas himself, with 
the greatest sang-froid, deliberately tore 
up the other, simply saying, ‘ There's no 
pleasure in that.’ The king, surprised, 
blushed slightly, and from that hour was 
never known to tear lace. 

After Stanislaus, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, had granted pen- 
sions to many ex-Jesuits, M. de Tressan 
said to him, ‘Sire, will your Majesty do 
nothing for the family of Damiens, which 
is in the greatest distress !’ 

The Chevalier de Montbarey lived for 
a time in a provincial town of no note. 
On his return to the capital, his friends 
were condoling with him as to the 
wretched society, &c. ‘You are quite 
mistaken,’ cried he; ‘the good company 
of that little town is like good company 
everywhere, and the bad company is 
most excellent.’ 

In order to judge what the noblesse is, 
said M -, it suffices to observe, that 
the living Prince de Turenne is more 
noble than M. de Turenne, and that the 
Marquis de Laval is more noble that the 
Connétable de Montmorenci. 


While the King of Prussia was talking 
with D’Alembert, there entered one of 
the servants, a man of the very hand- 
somest face and person. D’Alembert 
appeared struck with the circumstance. 
‘That is,’ said the king, ‘ the very hand- 
somest man in my states. He was for a 
while my coachman, and I have a great 
mind to send him ambassador into 
Russia.’* 

When M. Dubreuil was on the point 
of death, he said to his friend M. Pehaceja, 
‘Why is it, tell me, that so many 
people are in the room? You should be 
the only one here, for the disease is con- 
tagious.’ 


* The Empress Catherine was then on the throne. 
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Marshal de Broglie married the heiress 
of a merchant, by whom ‘he had two 
daughters. It was proposed to him in 
the presence of his wife that one of the 
daughters should enter a noble religious 
chapter as a chanoinesse. ‘I have,’ 
said he, ‘in marrying madame, closed 
against me an entrance to all chapters.’ 
‘And you have also, by marrying me, 
closed against you the door of the alms- 
house,’ rejoined his wife. 


M. de Turenne, seeing a child pass 
behind a horse in such sort that the 
urchin might be maimed for life by a 
kick, called .the little truant towards 
him, and addressed him thus, ‘ My fine 
little fellow, never pass behind a horse 
without leaving between you and the 
animal abundant space to escape un- 
harmed. I promise you that in thus 
acting you will not travel an additional 
league in the whole course of your life, 
and remember it is Turenne who has told 
you so.’ 


Diderot was asked what manner of 
man was M. d’Epinai. ‘He is a man,’ 
said Diderot, ‘who has got through two 
millions without once saying a good 
thing or doing a good action.’ 


M. deC , one day speaking of the 
government of England in a society in 
which there were some bishops and 
abbés, one of the latter, by name the 
Abbé de Seguerand, said to him, ‘ From 
the little I know of England, I am not in 
the least inclined to live there, and I 
know I should not like the place.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
said M. de C , ‘it is because you 
would find yourself ill at ease and would 
not like the country that it is in every 
way excellent, 


Madame de Maintenon and Madame de 
Caylus were one day walking round the 
pond at Marly. The water was pellucid, 
and the ladies could see the carp moving 
slowly about, melancholy and meagre. 
Madame de Caylus drew Madame de 
Maintenon’s attention to the fact. ‘ Ah,’ 
said Madame de Maintenon, ‘the carp 
are like me; they regret their native 
mud,’ 

The coachman of the King of Prussia 
having upset him, the king fell into an 
ungovernable rage. ‘ Well,’ said the 
coachman, ‘it is a sad accident, a mis- 
fortune that might happen to any one— 
you, for instance, have you never lost a 
battle ? 


A lady aged 90, said to Fontenelle at 
95, ‘ Death has forgotten us.’ ‘Silence! 
not a word,’ said Fontenelle, placing his 
finger upon his mouth, 


M. de Turenne, dining one day at M. 
de Lamoignon’s, the host inquired of his 
guest if his courage was never shaken at 
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the commencement of a battle. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Turenne, ‘I sometimes undergo 
great nervous excitement; but there are 
in the army a great number of subaltern 
officers and of soldiers who experience 
none whatever.’ 


The King and Queen of Portugal were 
at Belem to witness a bull-fight the day 
of the earthquake of Lisbon. It was 
this saved them, and it is a fact which 
has been averred to me by many French 
then sojourning in Portugal, that the king 
never knew the real extent of the dis- 
aster. He was first told that some houses 
were destroyed; then some churches, and 
having never returned to Lisbon, it may 
be said that he was the only man in Eu- 
rope who had no idea of a disaster which 
happened within a league of him, 


Duclos, not to profane the name of 
Romans, in speaking of modern Romans 
used to say an Italian of Rome. 


‘In the world,’ said M., ‘there are 
three sorts of friends: your friends who 
like you—your friends who do not care 
for you—and your friends who hate you.’ 


A relative of M. de Vergennes asked 
him why he permitted M.de Breteuil, who 
was likely to succeed him, to come to 
Paris. ‘ Breteuil,’ said he, ‘is a man 
who has always filled embassies in 
foreign countries, and who is not known 
in Paris. His reputation is quite a fic- 
titious one, though there are many who 
believe him fit to be minister. It is 
necessary to deceive these people by pro- 
ducing the Baron de Breteuil, and show- 
ing what manner of man he really is.’ 


‘My enemies can do nothing against 
me,’ said M.; ‘they cannot deprive me 
of the faculty of thinking rightly or 
acting well.’ 

M. de asked the Bishop of —— 
to lend him a country box to which he 
never went. The Bishop answered, 
‘ Don’t you know it is necessary to have 
a place where you never go—a place in 
which you fancy you might be happy if 
you went there” M. de , after a 
momentary silence, answered, ‘ That's 
true, and this feeling it is which has 
made the idea of Paris so popular.’ 


A man of letters, whom a grand 
seigneur had made to feel the superiority 
of his rank, was thus addressed by an 
author: ‘M. le Duc, I am not ignorant 
of what I ought to know, but I also know 
right well that it is easier to be above 
me than on a level with me.’ 


A village doctor went to visit a patient 
in a neighbouring hamlet, and took with 
him his gun, that he might wing any 
game he encountered in crossing the 
fields. A peasant meeting him on the 
way, asked whither he was going? ‘To 
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see a patient,’ was the answer. ‘ What, 
then,’ said the peasant, ‘do you really 
fear to miss him in the ordinary way, 
that you take your gun with you ?’ 


‘You yawn,’ said a lady to her hus- 
band, ‘My dear friend,’ said the hus- 
band, ‘husband and wife are but one, 
and when I am alone I become weary.’ 


A theatrical proprietor requesting M. 
de Villars to deprive the pages of the 
— of the free-list, said, ‘ Observe 

onseigneur that numerous pages make 
a volume,’ 


A lady, who shall be nameless, was at 
the representation of Mérope, and did 
not shed a tear. Every body was sur- 

rised, Perceiving which the lady said, 
“I could indeed have wept, but I am 
engaged out to-night to supper.’ 


Gabrielli asked for singing for two 
months 5000 ducats of the Empress Ca- 
therine of Russia, ‘Why,’ said the em- 
press, ‘none of my field-marshals are 
paid after that rate.’ ‘In that case,’ 
replied La Gabrielli, ‘ your majesty may 
make your field-marshals sing.’ 


A very young man who had been in 
love with a woman of forty, with whom 
he had a quarrel, was advised by an 
elderly friend to require a return of his 
letters. ‘Probably she has them no 
longer.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said the elderly 
friend, ‘undoubtedly she has them, for 
after thirty women very carefully trea- 
sure all love letters.’ 


Madame de Talmont, seeing M. de 
Richelieu, instead of lavishing attention 
on herself paying court to Madame de 
Brionne, a very pretty woman without 
the least mind, said to him, ‘ Marshal, 
_ are not blind, but I believe you a 
ittle deaf.’ 


The King of Prussia seeing one of his 
soldiers with a scar on the face, said to 
the man, ‘In what wine shop have you 
been thus treated?’ ‘In a wine shop in 
which you well paid your scot— at 
Collum,’ rejoined the soldier. The king, 
who had been well beaten at Collum, 
found the reply excellent. 


After he had learned the details of the 
battle of Ramillies, Louis XIV. exclaimed, 
*God Almighty has then forgotten all 
that I have done for hina.’ 


A certain lady had lost her husband. 
Her confessor ad honoves came the next 
day to see her, and found her playing 
with a welldressed young man. Seeing 
the confessor amazed, ‘Sir,’ said she, 
“if you had come half an hour sooner, 
you would have found me bathed in tears, 
but I staked my grief against the gaiety 
of this gentleman, and have lost, as you 
Bee,” 
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Voltaire, passing through Soissons, re- 
ceived a visit from a deputation of the 
Academy of that town. The deputation 
declared that the Soissons Academy was 
the eldest daughter of the French 
Academy. ‘Yes, gentlemen,’ replied 
the wit, ‘ the eldest daughter, a prudent, 
modest, virtuous girl, of whom nobody 
has ever said a word,’ 


Little Philosophical Dialogues. 
A. Iam at daggers drawn with her. 


B, Why, pray! ; 

A. I’ve spoken ill of her. 

B. l undertake to arrange the affair. 
What have you said? 

A. That she was a coquette. 

B. Vill reconcile you. 

A. And, further, that she was ugly. 

B. Oh! then I'll have nothing more 
to do with the affair, 


Cook. I could not buy that salmon. 

Dr. of the Sorbonne. Why not? 

Cook. A counsellor bid for it. 

Dr. of the Sorbonne. Here, take one 
hundred crowns, and straightway pur- 
chase the salmon and the counsellor. 


A. The wife you propose to me is not 
rich, 

B. But you are. 

A. I wish to marry a rich woman. It 
is necessary that man and wife should 
be assorted. 


A. The place is respectable. 

B. You mean to say lucrative. 

A. Respectable and lucrative are one 
and the same. 


A. You know the Count de ,is he 
agreeable ? 

B. No; he is a man of noble feelings, 
elevated mind, cleverness, and acquired 
knowledge ; that’s all. 

Dialogue between two Courtiers. 

A. It isalong time since you have 
seen M. Turgot. 

B. Yes. 

A. You have not seen him since his 
disgrace, for example ? 

B. T believe so. The fact is, I fear 
lest my presence should recal the happy 
time when we daily met at the king’s 
council, 


Philosophical Dialogue between the King 
of Prussia and Darget. 

The King. Now for it, Darget. Amuse 
me by relating the etiquette of the King 
of France. Commence with his morning 
toilette. [Darget enters into all these 
details, describes the officers, valets de 
chambres, their functions, etc. ] 

The King (in a fit of loud laughter). 
Ah! Grand Dieu! If I were king of 
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France I'd make another king to do all 
those sort of things in my place. 


Dialogue between the Emperor and the 
King of Naples. 
The King. Never was an education 
more neglected than mine. 
The Emperor. How is that? 
There’s something in this man. 
The King. Imagine to yourself that at 
twenty years old I didn’t know how to 
make a fricassee of chicken, and the 
little of cookery I know has been self- 
taught. 


(Aside.) 


Why is it that you give nothing new 
to the public. 


Under this head Chamfort assigns 
ny reasons for his silence, some 
of which we give :— 

For this among other reasons, that the 
public uses literary men as the chimney- 
sweeps of the Pont St. Michel serve the 
climbing boys they enlist in their service. 
They get ten crowns the first day, are 
made drunk, and receive more kicks 
than halfpence for the rest of their lives. 

I give nothing new to the public 
because people press me to write for the 
same reason that when they go to the 
window they wish to see passing mon- 
keys or bear leaders. 

I give no more to the public because 
I don’t wish to die without having lived. 

I give no more to the public because I 
wish not to act like men of letters in 
general, who may be likened to donkeys 
plunging and kicking before an empty 
manger. 

I give nothing to the public because I 
prefer the esteem of worthy people and 
my own happiness to some praises, some 
crowns, accompanied with insults and 
calumnies. 

I give nothing new to the public be- 
cause I have known all the celebrated 
men of our time, and have seen them 
rendered unhappy by this passion for 
celebrity, have seen them dying de- 
graded in running after it. 


Maxims and Thoughts. 


You ask how a man makes his fortune? 
Look at what passes in the pit of a 
theatre on a day on which there is a 
crowd, See how some remain behind 
—how those in the first rank draw back 
—how those in the last ranks are carried 
forward. ‘This image is so just that the 
word which expresses it has passed into 
popular language. It is called making 
one’s fortune, pushing one’s way. For 
instance, the mass say, ‘My son, my 
nephew, will push himself on.’ Politer 
people say ‘will get on, will advance 
himself, will arrive at the goal.’ These 
softened terms exclude the thought of 
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force, of violence, of coarseness, but the 
leading idea subsists nevertheless. 


There are men who have a need to go 
on stilts, and to raise themselves above 
others at whatever price. All is equal 
to them whether they be placed on the 
trestles of a charlatan, on the boards of a 
theatre, on a throne or scaffold, they are 
equally content, provided they draw 
attention. 

The most utterly lost of all days is 
that on which you have not once 
laughed, 

Prejudice, vanity, calculation—these 
are the things that govern the world. 
The man who only knows as rules of 
conduct, reason, truth, sentiment, has 
nothing in common with society. It is 
in himself he ought to seek and find his 
only happiness. 

The Dutch have no commiseration for 
men who get into debt. They consider 
that every man in debt lives, if he be 
poor, at the expense of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and of his heirs if he be rich. 


Of society, the great, the rich, and people 
of the world. 

The world is never known by books. 
This has been often said, but the reason 
has never been told. It is really that 
this knowledge is the result of a thou- 
sand fine and delicate observations which 
self-love confides to no one, not even to 
one’s best friend. 


Men fear to show themselves as occu- 
pied with little things, though these 
little things are very important to the 
success of the greatest affair. 


In reading the memoirs of the time of 
Louis XIV. one finds in the bad company 
of that day something that is wanting in 
the good of the present. 


That which is said in circles, in draw- 
ing-rooms, in public assemblies, in books, 
even in those books which are published 
with a view to make known society, is 
all false and insufficient. One may de- 
scribe all this by the Italian word per la 
predica, or by the Latin ad populum 
phaleras. That which is true, that which 
is instructive, is what a conscientious 
man, who has seen much and seen well, 
would say to his friend by the fireside. 
Some of these conversations have more 
instructed me than all books, or than the 
ordinary commerce of society. They put 
me on the right road, and cause me to 
reflect more. 

From a thousand characteristic traits 
which I have heard related, I am sure 
that if apes had the talent of parrots they 
would be made ministers of state. 


Society is composed of two great 
classes, those who have more dinners 
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than appetites, and those who have more 
appetite than dinners. 

People give ten guinea dinners to en- 
tertain those for whose good digestion 
of the expensive dinner they would not 
give a groat, 


The friendship of the court may be 
compared to the faith of foxes and the 
society of wolves. 


You believe that a minister, that a 
man in place, is imbued with such and 
such a principle, and you believe it be- 
cause you have heard him say so. In 
consequence of this, you abstain from 
asking him for this or that thing which 
would place him in contradiction with 
his favourite maxim. You soon, how- 
ever, learn that you have been a dupe, 
and you see him do things which prove 
to you that a minister has no principles, 
but solely a habit of making certain 
declarations. 

When one wishes to please in the 
world one must be resigned to be taught 
many things which one very well knows 
by people ignorant of them. 


The menace of a neglected cold is for 
the doctors that which purgatory is for 
the priests—a mine of wealth. 


A man of talent is lost if he does not 
join to talent energy of character. With 
the lantern of Diogenes you should also 
have his stick. 


No one has more enemies in this 
world than an upright, proud, and sen- 
sible man, disposed to take persons and 
things for what they really are, and not 
for what they are not. 


The world hardens the hearts of the 
mass of mankind. That class of human 
beings least inclined to become callous 
are obliged to create for themselves a 
species of factitious insensibility, in order 
that they may not be the dupes of men 
or women, 


We know not at all the man we know 
not thoroughly. There are few men who 
deserve to be studied. From this it 
arises that the man of true merit has in 
general little solicitude to be known. 
He is aware that few would appreciate 
him, and that in this small number each 
one has his connexions, his interests, his 
self love, which prevent him from form- 
ing an unbiassed opinion, and from 
giving to merit its proper place. 


On love, marriage, and gallantry. 


A man in love is a man who wishes to 
be more amiable and agreeable than he 
can be, and this is the reason why almost 
all men in love are ridiculous. 


Women of the middle rank who have 
the hope or the mania of being some- 
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thing in the world, enjoy neither the 
happiness of nature or of society ; they 
are the most unfortunate creatures I have 
known. 


The most rational word that has been 
said on the questions of celibacy and 
marriage is this—whatever decision you 
take you'll repent of it. Fontenelle, in 
his latter days, regretted he had not 
married. He forgot ninety-five years 
passed in careless indifference. 


Of the slavery and liberty of France before 
and since the Revolution. 


The natural character of the French- 
man is composed of the qualities of the 
monkey and the setter. Merry, frolic- 
some, and mischievous as the monkey, 
he is, like the setter, caressing and lick- 
ing the master who strikes him. Like 
the setter he submits his neck to the 
chain, like the chien de chasse, too, he 
leaps with joy when he is let loose for 
sport. 


The most respectable title of the 
French noblesse, is to have immediately 
descended from some one of those 30,000 
helmeted, curiassed, iron - braceleted, 
mailed men, who, mounted on capari- 
soned horses, trampled under foot eight 
or nine millions of unarmed and defence- 
less men, the ancestors of the existing 
nation, Here is a well-proved, a well- 
averred right to the love and respect of 
their descendants. And to render this 
noblesse still more respectable, it recruits 
and regenerates itself by the adoption of 
men who have increased their fortune 
in robbing the cottage of the poor 
man not in a position to pay taxes, 
Wretched human institutions, which, 
made to inspire contempt and horror, 
require that you respect and revere 
them. 


The being obliged to be a born gen- 
tleman in order to be a captain of a 
ship (which was the case in France be- 
fore the Revolution of 1789), is about as 
reasonable a regulation as the requiring 
a sailor and cabin boy to have been one 
of the king’s secretaries, 


The only history worthy of reading, is 
the history of a free people. The history 
of a people groaning under a despotism is 
but a collection of anecdotes. 


France, a country in which it is always 
necessary to display one’s vices, and 
always dangerous to disclose one’s vir- 
tues. 


Can people believe that despotism has 
partisans under the pretended necessity 
of encouraging the fine arts? The num- 
ber of those who have taken up this 
notion has been greatly increased by the 
splendour of Louis XIYV.’s reign. Ac- 
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cording to these sages, the perfection of 
human society is to have fine tragedies, 
fine comedies, &c. People such as these 
and the like of them, pardon all the ill 
done by priests, considering that without 
priests we should never have had the 
Tartuffe. 

Paris, singular city, where you can 
dine for thirty sous, but must pay four 
francs for taking the air, one hundred 
louis for the superfluous in the neces- 
sary, and four hundred louis for only 
having the necessary in the superfluous. 


Had space permitted, we should 
have been glad to give some extracts 
from the tragedy of Mustapha and 
Zéangir, and from the comedy of 
the Merchant of Smyrna. In the 
tragedy, the reader would have seen 
how carefully Chamfort had studied 
the manner of Racine, and how much 
he had gained of his suavity and 
polish. 

One of the most striking of the 
prose pieces of this author, is his 
Tableaux of the French Revolution, 
written to describe the principal 
scenes of 1789—such as the taking 
of the Bastile, the Serment du Jeu 
de Paume; but having re-read these 
pieces carefully, though we do not 
deny they are composed with pic- 
turesque vigour, yet it must be ad- 
mitted they smack too much of the 
democratic passions and feelings of 
the time to pass for history. Penned 
in a time of fierce exultation and ex- 
citement, the burning ardour of the 
writer would now appear too fervent, 
more especially as time has dissi- 
pated many too sanguine illusions, 
and dashed to the ground too flatter- 
ing hopes. 

Among the poetical pieces of 
Chamfort, there are some madrigals 
and barearoles, some imitations from 
Ovid, Martial, and the Anthology not 
without grace and causticity, but we 
sce noparticular reason for reproduc- 
ing them. Many of his reviews and 
resumés of French works published 
in the ten years between 1780 
and 1790, are admirable, and may 
be considered as the papers which, a 
quarter of a century later, served as 
models to the Edinburgh reviewers. 
The letters of Chamfort are not as 
light and lively as might be expected 
from an author of so caustic a hu- 
mour; but some of them, more es- 
pecially those to Mirabeau and Mo- 
rellet, will repay perusal. Chamfort 
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had written much on the drama, the 
theatrical art, and theatres; but the 
French drama and theatres are so 
essentially different from our own, 
that we cannot sce any reason for 
dwelling on the subject. It remains, 
therefore, for us merely to present 
certain passages from his Eloge of 
Molitre and La Fontaine. 


Extract from the Discourse on Moliére. 


In this crisis ancient morals and man- 
ners contrasted with the new lights and 
the national character formed by ages of 
barbarism ceased to harmonise with the 
new spirit spreading from day to day. 
Moliére sought to reconcile both the one 
and the other. The savage temper of 
fathers and husbands—the virtue of 
women savouring overmuch of prudery 

learning disfigured by pedantry, 
cramped the spirit of society, which be- 
came the spirit of the nation. Medical 
men attached to their costume, to their 
Latin, to the principles of Aristotle, 
deserved the eulogium which M. Dia- 
forius gives to his son—namely, that of 
combating the most self-evident truths. 
The ridiculous mixture of ancient bar- 
barism and the false modern bel esprit 
had produced the jargon of the precieuses; 
the prodigious ascendant of the court 
over the city—airs, pretensions, false 
importance in all orders of the state 
down to the bourgeoisie. It was in a 
moment so favourable to his particular 
talent that the youth of Moliére was 
passed—Moliére who has contributed to 
render reason agreeable, pleasure virtu- 
ous, and vice ridiculous. 

x * * ¥ 

Moliére carefully studied the writings 
of Aristophanes, the most singular monu- 
ment of Grecian antiquity. He saw with 
astonishment the most opposite charac- 
teristics mingle in the character of that 
poet, cynical satire, ingenious censure, 
boldness, true comicality, superstition, 
brilliant sallies, jeering, buffoonery— 
Rabelais on the boards, such is Aristo- 
phanes. He attacks vice with the cou- 
rage of virtue—virtue with the boldness 
of vice. <A certain comical fervour and 
aim, andagain a certain whirling rapidity 
are the theatrical merits of Aristophanes, 
and these are the only qualities which 
Moliére has despised to appropriate to 
himself. 

What in effect is a good comedy? It 
is the frank and ingenuous representa- 
tion of a pleasant action, where the poet, 
under the appearance of a facile and na- 
tural arrangement, conceals the most 
profound combinations, places in the 
foreground in a comical manner the 
development of his subjects and of his 
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characters, contrasting their situations, 
and hurrying the spectator from surprise 
to surprise ; giving him much, promising 
him more ; causing each incident, some- 
times each half word, to weave itself into 
or loosen itself from the plot; producing 
with one single means many effects, all 
prepared and not foreseen till the catas- 
trophe discloses a useful moral, and ex- 
hibits the philosopher hidden behind the 
poet. Why is it that I cannot show the 
application of these principles to all the 
comedies of Moliére! You may see 
what extreme art has presided over each 
of these works, with what boldness he 
raises himself up in his first scenes to 
the highest degree of comedy, and pre- 
sents to the spectators, as in l’Ecole des 
Femmes, a vast and deepening back- 
ground; with what address he finds 
comicality in the subsidiary parts, not 
being able to work it out in the principal; 
this is the artifice of the Tartuffe ; with 
what art a solitary personage, almost 
detached from the scene, but animat- 
ing the whole picture, forms a piquant 
contrast to the inimitable groups of the 
Misanthrope and of the Femmes Savantes; 
with what difference he treats the comic 
noble and the comic bourgeois, and the 
advantage he draws from both in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Then again 
the moment he chooses for the entry of 
his characters, exhibiting to us Harpagon 
in the happiest moment of his life, when 
he marries his children, when he marries 
himself, the day, in fine, on which he gives 
a dinner, 

In another passage Chamfort truly 
says— 

To the most solid common sense 
Moliére joined one of the most observing 
minds that ever existed. He studied 
man in every situation; he observed 
above all, and curiously pried into, that 
involuntary movement which escapes 
from the secret soul in its surprise, a 
movement which reveals the secret of 
character, and which one may call the 
mot du coeur. 

From the FEloge of La Fon- 
taine, we can only extract a few de- 
tached passages, which will serve to 
show how justly he appreciated that 
simple and charming writer :— 

Mankind, corrected by Moliére, ceasing 
to be ridiculous may still remain vicious ; 
corrected by La Fontaine, man would 
neither be vicious nor ridiculous, he 
would be reasonable and good ; and we 
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should find ourselves virtuous as La 
Fontaine wasa philosopher without once 
doubting the fact. His book is the na- 
tural law in action, it is the morality of 
Montaigne poured into a softer soul, 
rectified bya more sterling sense, and em- 
bellished with the colours of an imagina- 
tion more agreeable and not less brilliant. 
La Fontaine is not the poet of heroism, 
but of common life and of common 
sense. Labour, vigilance, economy, 
prudence without restlessness, the ad- 
vantage of living with one’s equals, the 
need that one has of one’s inferiors, mo- 
deration in all things, these are the 
qualities which he loves, and causes to 
be loved. Where existed before his time, 
at least to the same degree, this art of 
preparing and melting together, so to 
speak, incidents, of generalising local 
scenes, of arranging those surprises 
which form the soul of comedy? who 
possesses like him the charming art of 
chatting with his reader and playing 
with his subject? The style of La Fon- 
taine is perhaps the most astonishing of 
which the literary history of ages offers 
an example. It was reserved to him 
to cause to be admired in the brevity of 
an apologue the agreement and harmony 
of the most opposite colours. Often in 
one single fable you find united the 
naiveté of Marot, the badinage and esprit 
of Voiture, touches of the highest poetry, 
and many of those verses tingling with 
sound common sense which remain for 
ever in the memory. No author has 
possessed in a higher degree that sup- 
pleness of mind and of imagination 
which yields and lends itself to all the 
varying hues and movements of his sub- 
ject. All the reproaches that have been 
levelled at La Fontaine have not 
weakened the charm which leads us 
ever back to him, which renders him 
the favourite of all nationsand of all ages, 
without even excepting the age of in 

fancy. What magic is it by which 
all minds and tastes are thus fixed? It 
is the simplicity of that style in which 
they find the language of conversation. 


Here we must break off. They 
who would know more of what 
Chamfort says of Molitre and La 
Fontaine must refer to his long 
neglected volumes. 

Whether they deserve to be so 
neglected, after the specimens we 
have given of his esprit and clever- 
ness, we leave the reader to judge. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND; 


‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


THE BOLD 
PROMOTION 


SILEGE- 


A WELCOME 


A R be itfrom me to venture on ~~ 
remark derogatory to that branch 

of the service which is appropriately 
termed the left arm of the British 
forces, or to deny that the very word 
‘cavalry’ at once brings before us 
associations connected with all that 
is dashing in appearance, and daring 
in action. Brilliant in the ball- 
room as he is bold in the field, the 
dragoon doubtless enjoys the golden 
opinions of his fellow citizens of 
both sexes, slightly tinged it may be 
in the one, with envy at the un- 
concealed adoration so freely be- 
stowed upon him by the other, and 
what with man’s approval and 
woman’s smile, there is no career so 
fascinating to the generality of 
youth, as that which promises the 
constant privilege ‘horse to ride 
and weapon wear,’ and moreover 
confers the enviable distinction, not 
even discarded when belt and ‘sabre- 
tasche’ must be laid aside, of culti- 
vating on martial lip the honours of 
an incipient moustache. But with 
all these agrémens, I cannot conceal 
from myself, that to enter con amore 
upon the career of a cavalry-officer 
in these piping times, (long may they 
last!) youth is a sine gud non for 
the thorough enjoyment of its sup- 
posed delights and positive advan- 
tages. Alas! that there should 
come a time, and too surely doth it 
come, though with some men far 
later in life than with others, when 
the shape of his overalls and the 
length of his spurs, nay, even the 
very action and appearance of his 
charger, cease to be objects on which 
the aspirant is satisfied to exert all 
his energies, and rivet his whole 
attention—when the admiration of 
the other sex, though it never fails 
to excite a certain degree of pleasur- 
able sensation, is no longer all-in-all ; 
and then it is that a doubt first 
arises in his mind as to the opportu- 
nities for distinction offered by 
barrack-yard lounge and riding- 
school drill, as to the path of glory 
which ambition shall be able to carve 
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out of his marches and counter- 
marches ‘from Ealing to Acton, and 
from Acton to Ealing;’ and the 
warrior, whose heart would swell 
and whose spirit would rise in the 
bivouae or the charge, sinks into a 
very lukewarm and somewhat dis- 
contented assistant at the mess-table 
or the parade. 

Far otherwise is it with the young; 
those joyous Epicureans with whom 
the present is life, who neither 
know nor care for anything beyond 
to-day, and whose thoughts for the 
morrow are limited to an earnest 
hope that its requirements may not 
entail upon them the necessity of 
rising early for duty, no con- 
temptible penance to those who sit 
up late for pleasure. Of these, and 
such as these, the gallant North 
Staffordshire Dragoons boasted their 
full complement, and had it been my 
lot to have commenced soldiering in 
their jovial ranks, doubtless I should 
have been as merry a ‘ devil-may- 
care’ cornet as any one of them; 
but [began too late—the High-street 
at Canterbury was a sorry exchange 
for St. James’s and Pall-Mall, the 


jollities of a mess-table a poor sub- 


stitute for dinners with St. Heliers 
and nights at Crockford’s; nor, when 
[ had learnt my duty, no difficult 
task, got through the riding-school, 
and broken in my chargers, did I see 
what earthly thing there was for me 
to do, or any possible mode of escap- 
ing the ennui of that which, con- 
trasted with the constant excitement 
I was accustomed to, was a life of 
intolerable idleness. In every storm 
there is an occasional lull, and al- 
though my difficulties as to money 
were as hopeless as ever, I enjoyed 
a temporary respite from lawyers’ 
letters and creditors’ threats, so I 
had not even the doubtful amuse- 
ment of being persecuted and an- 
noyed. I began to get sleepy after 
dinner, and to put on weight, and 
must, I verily believe, have become 
erelong a steady respectable member 
of society, in sheer despair, had not 
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the revolving circle of time brought 
round with it a course of events, 
destined to mar my self-indulgence 
and embitter my repose. 

It was a time-honoured custom 
amongst the officers of the King of 
Oude’s Dragoons, to seek refresh- 
ment after the fatigue of ‘ attending 
stables’ (a laborious duty semnaieal 
in smoking cigars whilst the men 
cleaned their horses) by partaking 
of a sociable and substantial lun- 
cheon, placed on the mess-table at 
half-past one precisely, and highly 
acceptable to the famished appetite 
which had fasted since a heavy 
breakfast ateleven. At this réunion, 
in which large moustaches and 
gorgeously-mounted riding- whips 
predominated, good-humour and cor- 
diality reigned paramount. A better 
looking or a better set of fellows 
than the old K. O. never started 
into activity at the trumpet-call 
sounding ‘boots and saddles ;’ and 
from the stalwart colonel, a living 
representation of one of the men-at- 
arms of olden time, down to the last 
— cornet, a fair, curly-headed 
roy of sixteen, called by his com- 
rades ‘ Little Nell,’ and the wildest 


nee that ever left Eton, all 


pulled well together, all were heart 
and soul devoted to the corps. At 
this mid-day gathering the entire 
‘ plain-clothes’ business of the regi- 
ment was arranged. Was there a 
race to be concocted,.or a steeple- 
chase planned, luncheon-time saw 
the entries made and the forfeits de- 
clared. Were the not ungrateful 
fair of the surrounding district to be 
propitiated, féte, ball, and pic-nic 
less received their original impetus 
and their final arrangements. Here 
dinners were organized and invi- 
tations discussed, and here ‘ Little 
Nell,’ the life and soul of us all, was 
inhis glory. ‘ An invite toa ‘break- 
fast,’ Dandy,’ was his irreverent ad- 
dress to myself, the captain of his 
troop ; ‘what a let-off for the old 
dragon. Hot salad and cold soup, 
no champagne, and Lady Burgonet, 
in red ae We'll go in the drag, 
and J'7/ drive!’ laughed the urchin, 
as, amidst sundry protestations 
against so unsafe an arrangement, 
he threw into my plate a solemn- 
looking missive, sealed with an enor- 
mous coat of arms, presenting ‘the 
compliments of Sir Benjamin and 


Lady Burgonet to Colonel Bold and 
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the officers of the K. O. Dragoons, 
and requesting the honour of their 
company at a ‘ breakfast,’ on Wed- 
ee next, the —th, &c. &e.,’ and 
as may be supposed, in the absence 
of any other amusement or occupa- 
tion, the invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted withoutadissentientvoice, and 
a couple of teams (no difficult matter 
where every officer had three horses at 
least) were putintocommission forth- 
with, that we might travel as here- 
tofore, by those very convenient ve- 
hicles eat ‘regimental drags.’ 

Wehad a fine day, an atmospheri- 
cal phenomenon less unusual in Kent 
than in any other part of England, 
and as we bowled merrily along upon 
our journey, I amused myself by 
anticipating kind old Sir Benjamin's 
surprise at meeting me in the ranks 
of the K. O., for I was convinced he 
was unacquainted with my exchange, 
and speculating upon the sort of 
verson Lady Burgonet was likely to 
i wondering at the same time why 
I had always fancied the old general 
unmarried, and inclined to pic- 
ture his wife to myself as a quiet, 
cosy old body, in a poke bonnet and 
black mittens, notwithstanding 
‘Little Nell’s’ vision of the red 
velvet gown, which I decided must 
be totally apocryphal. 

The sun shines brightly, the birds 
sing merrily, and the hedges are clad 
in the brilliant colours of early 
summer, as the smoking teams are 
pulled up at the porch of Sir Benja- 
min’s handsome residence. That 
ubiquitous body, the regimental 
band, are in attendance, and as our 
cargoes of well-dressed, well-bearded, 
and effective-looking officers dis- 
charge themselves at the front door, 
the K. O. Dragoons, we rather flatter 
ourselves, form no mean addition to 
the groups of gay people that al- 
ready throng the lawn. Most of 
our party are well known to their 
host, and as Colonel Bold, with 
military politeness, is about to pre- 
sent me to Sir Benjamin, the jolly 
old General quite startles him by the 
cordial greetingand thesounding slap 
on the back with which he accosts 
the ‘ Digby, my boy’ of other days. 
* What, you’ve got a guardsr-an now, 
Colonel’ says he, still resting his 
hand on my shoulder. ‘Idle dogs! 
idle dogs! But I’ve known this fellow 
from a boy, and he never was good 
for anything.’ And with many in- 
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ie after my father, and good- 
umoured remonstrances at my 
having kept him in ignorance of my 
being so near a neighbour, he hurries 
me off to present me to his wife ; and 
as I run my eye over the general’s 
increased corpulence of figure, and 
mark his vigorous joviality and 
tottering gait, too suggestive of the 
gout, visions of the quiet little old 
woman came upon me stronger than 
ever, and seeing no one in red velvet, 
T look about me in vain for my 
venerable ideal of Lady Burgonet. 
Talking the whole time, and occa- 
sionally stopping short and fronting 
full upon me, to give additional 
weight to the somewhat ponderous 
jokes in which he delighted, the 
General walked me on through 
his assembled guests, with whose 
—_ history and little peceadil- 
oes he seeniisd tenredliensty well ac- 
quainted, until we reached a group 
somewhat apart from the rest, 
amongst whom the figure of a lady, 
with her back to us, appeared fami- 
liar to my eye; and, whilst I care- 
lessly ran over in my own mind 
which of my London acquaintances 
it could be that boasted those grace- 
ful and well-dressed proportions, 
the lady turned pee A round, on 
hearing my companion’s voice, and, 
as the jolly General presented me in 
due form to Lady Burgonet, my as- 
tonished eyes were greeted with the 
well-known features, the old familiar 
smile of my boyhood’s idol, the 
adored of the army, the pride of 
garrisons, the ci-devant Fanny 
Jones! Brummel used to say that 
a gentleman might be amused, but 
he should never be astonished ; and 
the coincidence is striking between 
the principles of manner, as laid 
down by the cultivated offspring of 
an artificial civilization, and the 
practice of good-breeding inculcated 
by the child of nature in the savage 
freedom of the far west,~—the sneer- 
ing apathy of the fop of St. James’s- 
street, and the stoical indifference of 
the forest Indian. But rouéd or red- 
man, Dandy or Delaware, might 
have been excused for the stare of 
astonishment with which I regarded 
her who I once fondly hoped should 
have been Mrs. Grand, who, to my 
certain knowledge, had become Mrs. 
Dubbs. Not so Lady Burgonet ; 
with a cordial welcome and a kindly 
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smile, she extended that well-shaped 
hand, whiter and fatter now than of 
yore, and turning to her husband, 
explained to him that ‘ Captain 
Grand was an old acquaintance, 
though it was a long time since the 
had met: so long,’ she added, with 
a well-pleased look of conscious at- 
tractiveness, ‘as to make me quite 
an old woman.’ 

‘All right, Fanny,’ said Sir Ben- 
jamin, ‘ then take the best care you 
ean of him. We'll have luncheon 
in half an hour, Digby: till thea I 
must go and flirt with the young 
ladies,’ and away toddled the mer- 
curial old warrior, leaving me in 
that enviable state of stupefaction 
which is but faintly typified by 
the expression — ‘ thunderstruck.’ 
What to do or say next, [ confess 
was beyond me; and, after I had 
hazarded a vague remark upon the 
beauty of her gardens, and the fine- 
ness of the weather, our interview 
must have become highly embarrass- 
ing, and even painful, had it not 
been for the readiness with which 
Lady Burgonet relieved me of my 
share in the conversation, and the 
volubility with which she discoursed 
upon indifferent topics, as though 
we had been casual acquaintances of 
fifty years’ standing, during which 
period we had met once a week, and 
cared as little for each other as any 
two people that do so meet, in the 
uncomfortable medley which we 
mock with the name of society. 
Whilst I was bowing and stammer- 
ing, and wondering what had become 
of Dubbs, (the most reasonable sup- 
yosition being that he had drunk 
frimsclf to death,) and recalling the 
golden days of spring, when she had 
nursed me in my illness,—she, the 
calm, self-possessed, fashionable wo- 
man, now standing before me in 
her blonde and her flounces, and 
her clothing of immovable hypo- 
crisy, and the dreadful morning 
that blasted my hopes, (romantic 
young fool that I was!) when, an 
unwilling witness, I saw her weep- 
ing her heart out on Levanter’s 
shoulder : whilst all these thoughts 
and recollections were _ boiling 
through my brain, and making me 
feel as painfully awkward as, with 
all my acquired swagger and London 
assurance, I doubtless looked, Lady 
Burgonet walked me through her 

x 
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conservatory, chatted with me about 
military promotions and appoint- 
ments, gave me a geranium, and in- 
troduced me to an awful woman in 
velvet, with as much nonchalance as 
if she had been my grandmother. 
And what were my feelings as I 
contemplated, in bachelor security, 
the lady for whom I had once been 
prepared to sacrifice so much? Was 
j grateful for my escape? Was I 
yhilosophically amused with the 
Scestiea of the bubble, the fading 
of the illusion? Did I thank my 
stars that I was well out of it, and 
shrug up my shoulders with a men- 
tal ejaculation of ‘ Poor Sir Benja- 
min f’ 
hearts, notwithstanding the lessons 
of experience, in defiance of the dic- 
tates of common sense, there was a 
pang of bitter regret, as 1 dwelt on 
my impulsive boyhood, with all its 
folly and all its charms, there was a 
feeling of humiliation and self-re- 
proach, as I thought I was now in- 
capable of the absurdities which 
then constituted the rapture of my 
existence, and for the indulgence of 
which I would fain have exchanged 
all my worldly wisdom and boasted 
experience, fain have bartered the 
seeptic’s knowledge and the cynic’s 
smile for the unsophisticated faith, 
the pure, fresh confidence of a trust- 
ful, loving heart. 

Fruit, flowers, iced champagne, 
white soup, elongated tables, a great 
demand for clean plates, and rather 
a scarcity of chairs, brought on the 

eneral rush and confusion which 
aanl a ‘ breakfast,’ as we 
rationally term an entertainment 
commencing at four p.m. Those 
who could obtain seats, wedged 
themselves in, and fed across each 
other's sleeves and draperies ; those 
who were obliged to stand reached 
over the heads of their more fortu- 
nate neighbours ; and, as regarded 
unobserved flirtations and mutual 
good-oflices, the standers-up had 
rather the best of it. My brother 
officers, with the foresight and at- 
tention which ever distinguish the 
dragoon, had each paired off with 
some fortunate damsel, who ap- 
owe to congratulate herself upon 
aving even temporarily appro- 
priated a pair of moustaches, and 
I was left a silent and half-saddened 
observer of the laughing, chattering, 
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eating and drinking throng, when, 
somewhat to my surprise, and 
greatly to my delight, I felt my arm 
seized by a cordial grasp, and, on 
turning round, recognised the still 
handsome face of my old commander 
and ubiquitous friend, Cartouch. 

*Mooning, I see, my dear Digby,’ 
said the Colonel, as he drew his arm 
within mine. ‘We'll have some 
luncheon presently; in the mean 
time, come and take a stroll with 
me through the gardens, I have a 
great deal to say to you.’ 

‘What are you doing here?’ I 
replied; ‘the man for whom 
London is dull and Newmarket 
slow, what can have brought you 
into this wild and_ barbarous 
country? Vou are not obliged to 
eat dirt in a riding-school and in- 
spect manure in a troop-stable ; you 
may go to Epsom for business and 
Ascot for pleasure ; you can show 
your face in St. James’s-street, nor 
shudder when any individual of 
Jewish extraction meets you on the 
pavement, and yet I find you wast- 
ing all your sweetness on a bevy of 
rural Kentish damsels, and dancing 
attendance upon a gouty old general!’ 

‘Business must be attended to,’ 
was the Colonel's reply. ‘Our old 
chief, you have surely heard, has 
been appointed to a command in 
India, and, with an appreciation of 
my conversational qualities, and par- 
tiality for my society which betoken 
a discriminating mind, has made me 
his military secretary and general 
manager of all affairs, public, pri- 
vate, and dubious, in which he may 
be concerned. I have been in India, 
and know what it is, so I can assure 
you nothing but ‘the pressure from 
without,’ andmyregard for ‘old Ben,’ 
would have induced me to accept the 
appointment; but I am now in for 
it, and, were it not for the peculiar 
temper and constant interference of 
‘my-lady,’ we should do very fairly. 
You know who she was ?” 

Too well, I thought to myself, 
but, even to Cartouch, I could not 
bear to confess the whole of my 
boyhood’s folly, so I only replied, 
‘A Miss Jones, was she not? or 
some name of that sort.’ 

‘Fanny Jones,’ said the Colonel. 
*T remember her years ago, in Dub- 
lin, a flirting, dancing, clever sort of 
girl, engaged to young Green, of the 
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Lancers. She used to ride with him 
every day, and the poor lad was 
frightfully in love with her. 
Luckily, his uncle heard of it in 
time, and put him on his own staff, 
in the West Indies ; and Green soon 
after married a Creole, a black 
woman, Lady Burgonet calls her. 
Since then, lots of fellows have been 
smitten with her charms, and I have 
seen little cadeaux, ‘ given me by 
that pretty Miss Jones,’ in every 
out-of-the-way quarter of the globe 
that rejoices in the martial presence 
of a subaltern’s guard. 

‘ For two or three years she disap- 
peared altogether; some said she had 
gone into a convent, others that she 
was in a decline, whilst the more un- 
charitable averred she was no longer 
a@ proper person to associate with 
‘regimental ladies,’ and had retired 
permanently from the world—when 
to my surprise, up she started again 
as Lady Burgonet, though when, 
where, or how she was married is an 
impenetrable mystery. I conclude, 
however, that it is all right, as she 


is received everywhere, and talks of 


going to the Drawing-room, at which, 


I will answer for it, no greater lady 
in her own estimation will be present. 
She winds Sir Benjamin round her 
little finger, and must have a word 
in all his arrangements, professional 


as well as private. Luckily she does 
not go out with him, but is to follow 
next spring. 

‘What a curious thing it is, Digby, 
that old Burgonet, who was always 
the most impervious man in England 
to the charms of the other sex, 
should be captivated at seventy by 
a faded garrison-flirt, with neither 
the freshness of a girl, the sobriety 
of a matron, nor, between you and 
me, the manners of a lady.’ 

Without quite agreeing in Car- 
touch’s derogatory opinion of my 
former love, | confess that I could 
not help being struck with the pecu- 
liar unsuitableness of the general's 
help-mate, although, to do her jus- 
tice, the way she managed the old 
warrior reflected considerable credit 
on her tact and discernment. All 
the delicate petits soins, all the little 
attentions which so seldom outlive 
the honeymoon, were received and 
responded to with a liveliness and 
ey that kept the general’s 
gallantry constantly at high pressure. 
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I saw him give her a rare plant from 
the hot-house, which she pressed to 
her lips, and placed in her bosom, 
with a tenderness that made the old 
man’s eyes glisten, whilst Minerva 
might have taken a lesson in dignit 
from the cold severity with Chick 
she repelled even the commonest 
attentions from the younger and 
better-looking portion of her visitors. 
Could she be acting a part, or was 
she really weary of the continual 
conquest-hunting in which the flower 
of her youth had been spent, of the 
forced gaiety, the aching smile, with 
which, like an actress on the stage, 
she had been labouring in her pro- 
fession, striving to win eventual in- 
dependence and freedom? Perhaps 
a little of both; perhaps the habits 
of her youth had now become a 
second nature, which it required 
some self-command to restrain; per- 
haps the position which she had at- 
tained was in her opinion far too 
exalted, the advantages she now en- 
joyed far too valuable to be risked 
for the passing amusement of an 
hour—the gaudy sacrifices offered 
by that empty homage of which 
she, of all people, knew too well the 
real value. Be it how it may, Lady 
Burgonet certainly maintained a re- 
serve and decorum which contrasted 
marvellously withthe former hilarity, 
the indulgent abandon of the vole 
Fanny Jones. 

But when were festivities, held 
in the neighbourhood of a cavalry 
regiment, and in presence of their 
band,ever yet known toconelude with- 
outadanee? Cold chickens are soon 
discussed, and lobster salad, however 
inconvenient may be its ulterior ef- 
fects, is very easily packed at the 
time. The old Scotch proverb says, 
that ‘a spur in the head is worth 
two on the heel,’ and although the 
general’s warlike guests were in 
plain clothes, and consequently un- 
adorned with the latter appendages, 
his champagne had provided the 
former stimulus in exactly that judi- 
cious proportion at which waltzing 
becomes a dream of paradise, and 
the wave of a muslin fold, the touch 
of a soft white glove, infuse that 
moral intoxication, the effects of 
which are only to be dispelled by a 
severe course of unavoidable matri- 
mony. Ere the last remnants of 
the feast had disappeared, a flourish 
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of trumpets bursting from a thick 
screen of laurels, brought on a strain 
of fitful melody, such as angels 
whisper to the German composer 
in his dreams, and finally settled 
down into one of those beautiful 
waltzes, which, as a very pretty 
girl near me observed, ‘ it was a 
sin to sit still and listento.’ The 
greater portion of the company 
seemed to be of the same opinion ; 
and although Lady Burgonet de- 
clined with a matronly air every in- 
vitation to join the dancers, one or 
two adventurous couples, spinning 
like teetotums amongst the crowd, 
soon formed a circle,round the edges 
of which blonde and moustaches 
began to whirlinrevolving confusion. 
There is nothing like example, and 
that of dancing is perhaps the most 
contagious of all. Ere long there 
was not a pretty face to be seen 
disengaged ; and no sooner did a 
panting couple stop to court a brief 
interval of repose, than another furi- 
ous brace started off at score to com- 
plete the giddy round. Everyspecies 
of measure was practised by its pe- 
culiar votaries, for though all were 
dancing, all could not exactly lay 
claim to the title of waltzers. Here 
a runaway pair bumped in a manner 
more ludicrous than graceful against 
two slower coaches, whose studies 
in the Terpsichorean art had not 
yet initiated them into the mysteries 
of deux temps; there a phalanx of 
adventurers entangled themselves 
in an inextricable heap, leading to 
much dishevelment of coiffures, and 
destvuction of flounces ; but one and 
all, from our dandy major and Miss 
Dashwell, gliding gracefully along 
as became the hero and heroine of 
a hundred ball-rooms, to the stout 
pale man in creased gloves, who, 
rivetting his eyes upon the heavens, 
kept turning his dowdy little partner 
continually round his own orbit, 
were industriously bent upon the 
business of the moment, were en- 
joying to the utmost those thrilling 
sounds which raised our bandmaster 
to the seventh heaven of musical 
delight. 

Melodious was the strain, and joy- 
ous the scene, and yet I refrained 
from participating in the seductive 
exercise. There had been a time 
whenthevery act of dancing leavened 
my blood, and raised my spirits to 
a pitch that mary a damsel of 
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eighteen enjoying ‘her first ball’ 
might have envied—but all that was 
past and gone. I now belonged to 
a school who deemed it expedient, 
not to say meritorious, to attend all 
such mirthful gatherings as the 
present with an outward demeanour 
that appeared expressly adapted for 
the purpose of damping the whole 
proceedings, and repressing the 
slightest indication of enjoyment 
with an apathetic sneer, really for- 
midable to that numerous class of 
weak minds who are afraid of being 
laughed at. In London we went 
regularly to balls, but we stood in 
the doorway ; we were rigorous in 
our attendance at the opera, but we 
talked the whole time. We spared 
no expense, we grudged no labour 
or inconvenience in the pursuit of 
amusements which, when attained, 
we stigmatised as ‘ slow,’ and voted 
‘a bore.’ That chivalrous devotion 
to the other sex, of which the last 
generation preserved at least the 
outward semblance, had been com- 
pletely laid aside, and a studied 
carelessness adopted in its stead, 
which was anything but flattering 
to their understanding or their 
charms. The ‘ fine ladies,’ as we 
termed them, had perhapsthemselves 
to thank for this subversion of all 
theacknowledged principles of polite- 
ness, for it is a curious instinct of 
their order, and one well worthy of 
the study of an observer of human 
nature, which regulates their own 
urbanity to an associate in an inverse 
proportion to the neglect he is at no 
vains to conceal; and any one who 
~ witnessed the nonchalance with 
which a fine gentleman of the present 
day turns his back upon a countess 
in her own house, as if she were of 
no more importance than her draw- 
ing-room fire, will allow that St. 
Heliers was not far wrong when he 
said to me, in allusion to a fair ball- 
giver of my first London season, 
‘If you want her to take you up, 
depend upon it, you must begin by 
taking her down.’ Versed in the 
habits of my class, and thinking, no 
doubt, that I showed my superior 
breeding by my utter disregard of 
the many pretty faces which sur- 
rounded me—a pitch of refinement 
to which, for the credit of the corps, 
I am bound to say my brother offi- 
cers of the K. O. Dragoons did not 
aspire—I had no deserted partner, 
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no appealing damsel to distract m 
attention from the conclave to which 
I was summoned by my friend Car- 
touch, and consisting of that worthy, 
Sir Benjamin, and myself. With a 
kind concern for my welfare, and a 
fatherly consideration of my in- 
terests, the old general, to whom his 
military secretary had confided all 
he knew of my peculiar position, 
frankly offered to take me out with 
him to the East as his aide-de-camp ; 
an offer which, seeing at last an 
opportunity of extricating myself 
from my difficulties, I eagerly and 
unhesitatingly accepted. 

Three short turns on the general's 
shaven lawn—half-a-dozen sentences 
interchanged with the kind old com- 
mandant —a cordial grasp of the 
hand from Cartouch—and a statel 
bow of congratulation, sanmeteniek 
though, with a sunny glance, that 
reminded me of other days, from 
Lady Burgonet, opened out to me 
prospects that were undreamed of 
when I rose that morning, pointed 
out to me a path that I should 
never have even thought of, had it 
not been for the accidental cireum- 
stance of my accompanying a coach- 
load of dragoons to an afternoon 
break fast-party. 

These matters are easily arranged 
at the Horse Guards when they en- 
counter no opposition from the heads 
of departments, and from Colonel 
Bold and my brother officers I met 
with every facility in taking a step 
so evidently to my future advantage. 
In one short week everything was 
arranged for my departure. For 
obvious reasons, it would have been 
the height of imprudence on my 
part to publish to the world my pro- 
posed migration to another hemi- 
sphere. If the jungle-fever were to 
earry off Digby Grand, Mr. Sha- 
drach's post-obits might indeed form 
highly-instructive documents to elu- 
cidate the moderation of his terms, 
but in a pecuniary point of view 
would be of no more value than the 

aper on which they were drawn. 
. : 

he Israelite would be safe to oppose 
my departure; but few of those 
with whom I consulted were totally 
inexperienced in such difficulties, and 
it was arranged that my appoint- 
ment should not be officially made 
out and gazetted until I myself 
was safely disposed on board the 
Hyderabad, an enormous teak-bult 
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Indiaman, then lying at Portsmouth, 
in waiting for ‘ His Excellency Sir 
Benjamin Burgonet and suite.’ 

Once in the channel, I should be 
free as a sea bird on the wing; and 
all arrangements bearing on my ap- 
pointment, such as the sale of my 
chargers, the liquidation of my small 
debts, and such negotiations, im- 
perative on those who ‘ go foreign,’ 
were to be conducted by my brother 
officers after my departure. Such 
was the state of affairs when, on the 
very last evening I was to spend 
with the corps, as I was dressing for 
our late mess dinner, ‘ Little Nell,’ 
a youth precocious in the ways of 
the world, and ‘ wide awake’ beyond 
his years, rushed into my room, with 
alarm and dismay depicted on his 
girlish features. 

‘Look sharp, Dandy,’ exclaimed 
the breathless boy, waxing more and 
more slang in his vocabulary as his 
agitation increased; ‘cram on @ 
wrap-rascal and a shawl ‘ choaker.’ 
Never mind the gold-laced overalls 
and spurs. I have got ‘Jenny 
Jumps’ (a famous pony, the most 
treasured of ‘ Little Nell’s’ posses- 
sions) ready saddled, waiting for 
you at the hospital door. She'll do 
the trick, if you give her her head. 
You must cut and run for it, old 
boy, or you'll be nabbed, as sure as 
eggs make little chickens !’ 

And whilst he ran on in this man- 
ner, and crammed into my unresist- 
ing hands the different articles of 
disguise which he deemed necessary, 
with a hunting flask full of brandy, 
and an enormous case choaked with 
cigars, it was not without diflicult 
that I gathered from the good- 
hearted cornet the clever dispositions 
that had been made by the enemy, 
and the great probability there was 
of my Indian campaign coming to a 
premature conclusion. 

‘I was smoking a weed, just now, 
and walking promiscuously about, 
wetty near ‘Tom Tucker's’ stable, 
for 1 thought I heard him cough, 
and you know he’s in- the Garrison 
Hurdle Race, next week,’ said the 
knowing urchin, ‘ when I saw two 
queer-looking coves lounging about 
the yard, and I heard one of ’em 
ask the sentry ‘which was Captain 
Grand’s stables?” The sentry, like 
a fool, was going to tell him, when 
I stepped up, and making my best 
bow, volunteered all the information 
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in my power. I saw a bailiff once, 
before I left Eton, and I was down 
upon these birds in half no time ; so 
I took them to the doctor’s loose box, 
where he keeps ‘Sawbones,’ and 
showed them that Roman - nosed 
screw as Captain Grand’s famous 
steeple-chase horse, ‘Sanspareil ;’ 
and whilst old ‘Sawbones,’ who 
wont let any one go near him but 
his own bit-man, was dodging them 
about the box, and had got hold of 
the fattest one, who tried to make 
a caption, as the beggars call it, by 
the arm, I slipped off to your groom, 
and sent away your two chargers 
and the hack in some of my clothing 
up to the major’s training stables, 
so they are safe for the present. In 
the meantime——By Gad! Dandy, 
we're done! I told that fool 
of a sentry not to let any civilian 
into the officers’ quarters, and if 
that’s not the two ‘bums’ walking 
= stairs, I’m a Scotchman,’ broke 
off ‘Little Nell,’ as an ominous tramp 
was heard ascending the wooden 
staircase: and I became conscious 
that in a few more moments the writ 
would be served, and I should be no 
longer a free agent. What was to 
be done? The cornet’s genius stood 
me in good stead. Rushing out of 
my room, he ran down one flight of 
steps to the passage, of which one 
bailiff had already possessed himself, 
and knocking ioaiie at the major’s 
door, adjured him, by the name of 
‘Grand,’ to come out and speak to 
him on most important business. 
The major, rapidly catching at the 
idea, kept his door bolted, and ap- 
peared to be parleying from within ; 
and whilst the myrmidon of the law 
had his attention arrested by their 
conversation, I made a dash for the 
stairs, clad as I was in a heteroge- 
neous costume of pilot coat, wide- 
awake hat, and military trousers, 
rushed down the steps half-a-dozen 
at a time, and gained the door lead- 
ing towards the hospital gate, just 
as the man of law, awaking suddenly 
to the deception practised upon him, 
started off in chaee. I had the heels 
of him, incumbered though I was 


by along pair of brass spurs; but. 


in avoiding Seylla I well nigh met 
shipwreck on Charybdis, for the wily 
officer had planted his assistant at 
the door of the officers’ quarters 
leading towards the mess-room, at 
which he thought it probable I 
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should break covert; and as I 
bounded across the barrack- yard at 
top speed, the aide-de-camp joined in 
the hue and cry. It was nearly 
dark, but I could see ‘Jenny Jumps’ 
waiting for me, held by a huge 
moustached dragoon in stable attire, 
and straining every nerve to reach 
the pony, I leapt into the saddle 
some ten yards in front of my dis- 
appointed pursuers. As I gave the 
little mare her head, and she sprang 
forward like an arrow from the bow, 
the last sounds I heard were the 
cheers of ‘Little Nell,’ as he hal- 
loo’d to me from an upper window, 

‘Ride for your Fite, Dandy, 
through the garden-gate, and across 
the common; never mind the sunk 
fence, she jumps it with me every 
morning !’ 

A couple of minutes more saw me 
well over the obstacle, emerging 
from the common into the lane be- 
yond ; and as ‘ Jenny Jumps’ settled 
down from the furious gallop at 
which she had started into the easy 
swing of athorough-bredone’s stride, 
I was enabled to collect my ideas, 
sadly scattered by the hurry-scurry 
of the last ten minutes—for it had 
taken little more than that brief 
space of time to bring about the 
siege, the coup de main, and the es- 
cape—and to arrange in my own 
mind the wisest course to pursue 
under the somewhat novel circum- 
stances in which I found myself. 

‘Jenny Jumps’ carried me gal- 
lantly. The nearest cross-country 
railway station was my point, and 
thanks to the enduring mettle of the 
‘little wonder’ I bestrode, I reached 
that haven of safety just as a shrill 
scream and short irritable puff, be- 
tokened that those two great red 
eyes glaring through the darkness 
were on the very eve of departure. 
A couple of sovereigns to the official 
who relieved me of ‘ Jenny Jumps,’ 
as a security for her careful treat- 
ment and safe return—a ticket at 
the office window, given with sundry 
glances of surprise at my incongru- 
ous habiliments—a respectful greet- 
ing from the porter, an official who 
always sympathizes with a gentle- 
man in a hurry, if he has no luggage 
—a banging of doors, a ringing of 
bells, and I am safely established in 
the corner of a first-class carriage, 
speeding for Portsmouth at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. 
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BUSINESS IN A PLEASURE-BOAT—BOARDED AND CAPTURED—A COUNCIL OF WAR, AND 
THE ISRAELITE’S TERMS—MEASURES MAKE THE MAN—A PROFESSIONAL ‘ SUFFERER’ 
OUT OF PATIENCE—ASSISTANCE SOUGHT TOO LATE—THE ENTHUSIAST’S END— 


‘THE WEARY ARE AT REST.’ 


It was a raw, cold, comfortless 
morning, as I got out of the train 
at the Portsmouth terminus, and 
inquired my way to the nearest 
point at which I could embark on 
the dull leaden-coloured water. Day 
was breaking, with a drizzling rain 
that gave promise of small pleasure 
in any boating excursion, and was 
but little tempting to a man who 
expected for the next three months 
to have enough of the element to 
last him his life-time. I could not 
help shuddering as I caught a 
glimpse of the ill-defined horizon, 
and thought of the long, long weeks 
during which, in all probability, my 
range of vision would be limited to 
the monetonous expanse of the great 
deep, and it required the whole con- 
sciousness of my late escape, the 
full conviction that my only hope of 
liberty lay beyond the wave, to 
suppress that instinctive aversion 
with which the unenterprising biped 
man, more particularly when chilled 
and dispirited by a sleepless night 
and long journey, regards the mari- 
time sphere of his amphibious exist- 
ence. For me, however, the only 
chance was to take the water. 
Hitherto all had gone well. Thanks 
to my Cornet and his pony, I had 
reached the railway safe and intact; 
thanks to the railway, I had arrived, 
via cross-lines oar junctions, at 
Portsmouth sea-port; and now, 
when another hour would place me 
in security on board the Hydera- 
bad, should I forego that imme- 
diate sanctuary, and run additional 
risk of discovery and capture, merely 
to enjoy a thoroughly good break- 
fast at the George Hotel, and revel 
in the last comfortable meal I was 
likely to partake of for many a long 
day? The temptation was great, 
but I withstood it, and lighting a 
huge cigar to dull the importunate 
cravings of a healthy appetite (the 
brandy-flask, alas! had een long 
emptied), I betook myself to the 
water-side, and finding no difficulty, 
even at that early hour, in charter- 
ing a boat for my voyage, I confided 
my person, for of luggage I was 
totally destitute, to a crazy-looking 


craft, denominated ‘a dingy,’ and 
plumped down into her stern, 
oO posite a venerable, hump-backed 
Triton, whose unassisted efforts 
were to propel us to our destination, 
in the undignified manner with which 
a landsman usually accomplishes the 
feat. 

‘Things is gone aboard, sir, I 
expect,’ said the Triton, in allusion 
to my unencumbered condition, as 
we opened the harbour and dipped 
over the short disagreeable swell of 
the Channel. ‘Going foreign in 
the Hyderabad, as 1 conclude?’ 
added the old man, plying his oars 
vigorously, and sdualden himself 
with a copious expectoration. I 
answered in the affirmative, and 
made a natural inquiry as to the 
position of my future prison, which 
was immediately pointed out to me, 
beyond a whele forest of masts, 
through which to my inexperienced 
- it appeared we must necessarily 
thread our way. Not so, however; 
swinging round suddenly, and catch- 
ing a sea that drenched me to the 
skin, we ‘took the flood,’ as my 
Charon expressed it, and after pass- 
ing close under the stern of a 
seventy-four, and shaving the bows 
of a tender thereto belonging, we 
stretched boldly away, as it seemed 
to me, for the Bay of Biscay, to 
accomplish the two or three miles 
of ruffied water that foamed between 
us and the Hyderabad. As the 
Triton warmed to his work, he be- 
came vastly communicative, and 
although he declined the assistance 
which I felt bound to offer, I could 
see that my proposal of taking one 
of the oars raised me considerably 
in his estimation. ‘ Comfortable 
ship, sir, the Hyderabad,’ growled 
the veteran, ‘and well found, too, 
d’ye see! Taking her water aboard 
now ; let alone stores and such like. 
She wont sail for two or three days 
yet, may-be; howsomever, that’s 
neither here nor there.’ 

‘ She seems a fine ship,’ said I, as 
we neared her enormous hull, and 
gained some idea of her bulk; 
‘better off a wind than on one, I 
dare say.’ 
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‘Right again, father,’ said the 


veteran. ‘Sail, can she? —like a 
haystack. I knows her. I come 
home from Madras in that identical 
ship twenty years ago, pretty nigh, 
and she aint no smarter now than 
she was then. We made a precious 
run of it, I don’t think ; one hundred 
and seventy-five days, from first to 
last, and fair weather the whole 
voyage. Why, the Duck Lion— 
(query, Deucalion?)—the Duck 
Lion, Captain Baffler, spoke us off 
the Cape, and she came home and 
cleared out, and was half way to Bom- 
bay again afore we made the Needles. 
Hows’ever, as I said afore, she’s a 
wholesome old barky, and I wish I 
might have never worse luck—’Vast 
heaving, there, you gallows lubber— 
where be you a-comin’?’ thundered 
out the narrator, as the thread of 
what promised to be rather a long 
story was prematurely cut short by 
a crashing of timber behind him, 
and the startling apparition of a 
boat’s sharp nose running right over 
our bows, and threatening to force 
us down into the forbidding depths 
of the angry Channel, whilst a gruff 
voice exclaimed in a tone of triumph, 
‘Boarded them, by jingo! it’s all 
Tight ; this here is the gent as we're 
a-looking for! Your servant, Captain 
Grand! Sorry to interfere with a 
pleasure trip, but business is busi- 
ness ;’ whilst the persuasive accents 
of a voice that could only belong to 
a lawyer's clerk, softened the infu- 
riated boatman with reiterated as- 
surances that ‘all repairs should be 
made good and damages accounted 
for by Mr. Shadrach, or parties 
acting by his instructions,—a pro- 
mise in which the sturdy old sea- 
man seemed to put little faith; in 
fact, I gathered from his looks that 
very small encouragement on my 
part would have induced him to 
show fight—and had we been con- 
cerned with only the two boarders, 
the probability is we should have 
thrown them both into the Channel. 
Fortunately, however, for these 
myrmidons of the law, the boat 
which had wafted them to their 
prey, and was now ranged alongside 
of our crazy little dingy, contained, 
in addition to a Portsmouth con- 
stable, four stout fellows at the 
oars, a glance at whose determined, 
weather-beaten faces and stalwart 
forms convinced me that resistance 
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would be hopeless, and that the 
wisest course under the circum- 
stances would be to bow to the 
storm, and give myself up peace- 
ably to those gentlemen, who evi- 
dently possessed the power, as they 
had the will, of bringing me bodily 
into captivity. In less time than it 
takes to relate it, I had been pre- 
sented with just such a slip of paper 
as I had sped from Canterbury to 
avoid, and found myself sitting 
quietly down between two bailiffs, 
in the stern of a four-oared gig, for 
the first time in my life a prisoner 
to the law. 

The feeling, I confess, was .by no 
means a pleasant one, although its 
keenness was to a certain degree 
abated by the fact that I had often 
of late contemplated the possibility 
of such a catastrophe, which, like 
most other afflictions, loses much of 
its horror when divested of the 
exaggerating effect of distance. The 
first consideration was, ‘what must 
immediately be done?’ It was no 
use to sit in an open boat, wet to 
the skin, and repine at the unfortu- 
nate chance which had seized on the 
captive when so near his haven— 
at the bad look-out kept by myself 
and faithful Charon, owing in a 
great measure to the fondness for 
narrative indulged in by the latter 
—or at the accurate information and 
keen-scented vigilance which had 
enabled Mr. Shadrach to place in 
operation two effective forces simul- 
taneously, the one to besiege the 
barracks at Canterbury, the other 
to effect a spirited coup-de-main in 
the British Channel. No; the first 
thing to be done, doubtless, was 
breakfast, after which some arrange- 
ment must be entered upon to re- 
store liberty to the captive, at what- 
ever sacrifice. With a coolness which 
I owe more to education than to 
natural strength of mind, I civilly 
requested my captors to allow me a 
few minutes to communicate with a 
friend ere I returned to terra firma, 
and on the blank leaf of a pocket- 
book I scribbled a few lines to Car- 
touch, begging him immediately to 
come ashore, and present himself 
without delay at the George, where 
he would find me in durance vile. 
This missive, devoutly hoping that 
the Colonel might have already en- 
tered upon his duties on lal the 
Hyderabad, I entrusted to my 
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hump-backed boatman to deliver 
without fail, and as the request was 
not unaccompanied by a douceur 
that would pay handsomely for the 
damage done to his craft, I had a 
lively faith that it would be pune- 
tually attended to; and the old 
sailor, evidently sympathizing with 
a gentleman in difficulties, readily 
volunteered to fulfil my commission, 
and as he rowed off in an opposite 
direction, and ever and anon drop- 
ping his oar for a moment, waved 

is unoccupied hand, as though in 
encouragement, I felt, foolish as it 
may appear, almost as if I had lost 
my last remaining friend. 

I flatter myself that I rather did 
create a sensation in the George 
Hotel, Portsmouth, as I walked 
into that most comfortable caravan- 
serai, in the peculiar costume re- 
corded above, the startling effect of 
my attire much enhanced by travel- 
ling all night and substituting a 
breezy sail on the Channel for the 
usual morning toilette of a gentle- 
man, and I thought the buxom 
landlady and the ‘quality’-loving 
waiter cast glances of unmistakeable 
sympathy on my dishevelled person 
and incongruous attire, as the pecu- 
liar demeanour of my companions 
betrayed their profession; and the 
latter observant functionary whis- 
pered in the ear of his pitying 
mistress, ‘ Poor young gent! (break- 
fast for three directly — mutton- 
chops !) bailiffs, as I’m a sinner!’ 

One of Theodore Hook’s inimit- 
able characters, the bachelor, Mr. 
Batley, in expressing his disapproval 
of all ‘joint-stock’ concerns, sums 
up with the following pithy conclu- 
sion :—‘I never had a wife, I never 
had a partner, and hang me if I think 
lever had a friend!’ nor to a man 
well to do in the world, immersed in 
business, and wholly wrapped up in 
his own concerns, is the last-men- 
tioned article either necessary or 
always convenient; but had Mr. 
Batley been a gentleman in difficul- 
ties, finding himself for the first 
time curtailed of his liberty, in a 
strange town, surrounded by un- 
familiar faces, and destitute of lug- 
gage or change of raiment, I think 
he would have been as rejoiced as I 
was, to see such a trusty ally as re- 
sponded immediately to my sum- 
mons, in the person of Cartouch, 
who made his appearance at ‘ The 
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George’ ere I had finished my long- 
expected breakfast, or my gentle 
captors had discussed the brandy- 
and-water with which they thought 
it expedient to while away the time. 

‘Knowing fellow, Shadrach,’ was 
the Colonel’s comment upon that 
worthy’s coup de main; ‘very cleverly 
managed. Now, Digby, we must 
get this matter put right. Sir Ben- 
jamin does not sail for two more 
days, and I can run up to London 
with you, where we will meet the 
principals, and see what is to be 
done.’ ‘Useless, I am afraid,’ was 
my reply, ‘I am in for a ‘ screamer,” 
and the bill for which I am arrested 
is only a ruse to prevent my leaving 
England. I fear I must give up this 
appointment, and come to terms 
with the Jew.’ ‘In the meantime 
we will all be off by the next train,’ 
said the Colonel; ‘ your things were 
to come on board to-day, so they 
must have arrived in Portsmouth. 
I will send to the station for them, 
and you can shave, dress, and start 
like a gentleman.’ The Colonel’s 
measures were as promptly executed 
as they were judiciously conceived, 
and ere twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, a conclave, consisting of 
ourselves, Mr. Shadrach, and Le- 
vanter, to whom, for want of a bet- 
ter friend, I had sent on my arrival 
in London, were assembled in the 
Israelite’s parlour, to discuss ways 
and means, and come to terms that 
should, at all events, set me at 
liberty for the present. Business 
details are proverbially uninterest- 
ing; it is, therefore, sufficient to say 
that, upon a close investigation of the 
state of my aflairs, they were found 
to be so hopelessly involved as to 
entail an immediate sale of the com- 
mission I held in the Dragoons, a 
total breaking up of my establish- 
ment, and the abandonment of my 
Indian appointment; nor would all 
these sacrifices have been suflicient 
to satisfy Mr. Shadrach’s demand, 
had it not been for the liberal use 
of his name with which Levanter 
favoured me, and for which, by an 
understood agreement, I was to re- 
turn him all the advantages which 
my own signature might be sup- 
osed to confer. ‘I'll back your 
bil if you'll back mine!’ what a 
number of ruined speculators, dis- 
tressed dependants, and distracted 
families may trace their misfortunes 
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to this plausible and apparently 
simple arrangement. 

Contrary to the advice of Car- 
touch, and against my own better 
sense, I entered into one of these 
reciprocal arrangements with Le- 
vanter, who was now concerned in 
a bubble scheme, of which the shares 
were to be unheard-of fortunes, and 
the public the dupes; but, in the 
meantime, Mr. Shadrach was con- 
tent to take, for the bills of mine 
which he held, all the ready money 
I could muster in the world, in ad- 
dition to such security as I had to 
offer, and I walked out of the gaudy 
little drawing-room, in which I had 
first made the Israelite’s acquaint- 
ance, a free man certainly, as far as 
corporeal emancipation was con- 
cerned, but to all intents and pur- 
poses a beggar. Cartouch was 
obliged to return to Portsmouth, so 
I had not even his assistance in the 
final arrangement of my affairs ; and 
when I had written to Colonel Bold, 
requesting leave ‘to retire from the 
service by the sale of my commis- 
sion,’ and had arranged with Tatter- 
sall for the disposal of the few horses 
and carriages I possessed, I felt 
quite at a Toss as to my future pro- 
ceedings, and could not for a time 
realize my forlorn position; the fact 
of my having no profession, no oc- 
cupation, no one on whom I could 
depend, and, above all, not a farthing 
in the world. 

True, I was a beggar, yet I did 
not find much difference in my daily 
life, nor any want of those little 
luxuries which become necessaries 
to the exotic offspring of civilization. 
I ate as good a dinner every day as 
formerly, and with the same people, 
though I was obliged to substitute a 
hack cab fo. the high-stepping grey 
horse and the well hung vehicle on 
which I once so piqued myself. I 
went to the same parties that in my 
er days I had voted so great a 

ore, but that now, when I was 
living as though every day were my 
last, acquired a charm they had never 
before possessed. My wardrobe was 
well replenished with fashionable 
garments, that lost none of their 
gloss by the fact of their being un- 
paid for, and amid the sale of all 
my other personalities there was 
always a certain quantity of ‘small 
change’ available for my daily ex- 
penses ; so that any one to have seen 
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me swaggering down St. James’s- 
street, well dressed and carefully 
booted, bowing to my Lady this, 
and offering an arm to my Lord 
that, while a dinner with one or a 
whist party with the other was ar- 
aa and discussed, would have 
been somewhat staggered to be in- 
formed that the fashionable-looking 
gentleman, whose exterior betokened 
all that was affluent and expensive, 
who looked as if he lived on the fat 
of the land amongst her proudest 
and her noblest, was destitute of any 
tangible property save his whiskers, 
and had no certain guarantee that, 
ere a week should elapse, he might 
not be compelled to occupy airy 
lodgings under the dry arches of 
Westminster-bridge, even if such 
accommodation should not even- 
tually lead to the bed of the river 
itself. London was emptying fast, 
fortunately, as I then thought, for I 
still clung tenaciously to the shadow 
of that fashionable reputation for 
which I had sacrificed so much ; and 
day by day those greetings became 
fewer, which I could not help think- 
ing, with the sensitiveness peculiar 
to poverty, lacked much of their 
original warmth and cordiality. Be- 
sides, garments must eventually be- 
come threadbare, and gloves, parti- 
cularly the lavender ones especially 
affected by dandyism, will not long 
withstand the effects of a London 
atmosphere. Shops into which I had 
once swaggered as the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum, and in which I had been 
greeted with obsequious politeness, 
now refused to pursue any further 
that confiding system of credit which 
had been, to quote the words of my 
perfumer, ‘in Captain Grand’s case 
80 wilfully abused.’ Even ‘Strides,’ 
the long - suffering Strides, that 
creator of manly beauty, who 
‘builds’ your coat on the model of 
an Apollo, and to whose wonder- 
fully-fitting ‘continuations,’ ‘ pants’ 
he calls them, ‘the Anaxyridians’ 
themselves are but as a Dutchman’s 
drawers; even Strides would stand 
it no longer; and I never thoroughly 
appreciated the degradation of my 
position till I met with the following 
rebuff in what he was pleased to 
term ‘the warehouse,’ in which I 
was used to be welcomed as ‘our 
best customer,’ ‘the tastiest, dresser 
at the West-end.’ It was a sunny 
afternoon in early autumn, and more 
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from habit than anything else, partly 
perhaps sick of seeing my own name 
posted up as in ‘arrears of subscrip- 
tion,’ in every club I entered, I 
lounged into Strides’ shop for the 
ro of killing half an hour 
ordering some new clothes. A 
short, square figure, surmounted by 
ashock head of hair, was undergoing 
measurement in the centre of the 
apartment, and whilst an assistant in 
his shirt-sleeves rapidly noted down 
proportions and memoranda, as 
they glided from the lips of the busy 
foreman, I had leisure to puzzle my 
brains as to the eventual appearance 
of the mysterious garment which he 
thus described : —‘ Thirty - two’ — 
‘ fourteen’—‘ scarlet hunting-coat’— 
‘ superfine’—* Gambroon !’ —‘ opos- 
sum pockets’-—‘ spoon cuffs’—‘ that 
will do, sir—‘thank you, sir’— 
‘quite sufficient, sir.’ The square 
figure thus released was a Nimrod 
from the city, and to judge by ap- 
pearances, a ready-money customer. 
Alas! how different from the suc- 
cessor who now occupied his place. 
Instead of the ready dexterity, the 
glib intelligence I had heretofore 
met with, the foreman’s tape re- 
mained suspended between finger 
and thumb, and a grave ‘ Step this 
way, sir,’ ushered me into the sanc- 
tum of the proprietor himself, whose 
usually urbane countenance was now 
gathered into a frown betokening 
uncompromising firmness and de- 
fiance. ‘ Very sorry, Captain,’ said 
Mr. Strides, becoming like all men 
of weak nerves, more agitated as he 
got deeper into his subject, ‘very 
sorry, sir, but quite contrary to our 
rules to supply any further articles, 
with such a large outstanding ac- 
ecount—money very scarce—good 
many gents leaving town—bill de- 
livered—lawyer’s letter totally un- 
attended to—scandalous usage — 
legal measures,’ &c. &e. &e. What 
I replied I know not, but a scene of 
abuse and recrimination ensued, to 
which I ought never to have sub- 
jected myself, and as I walked out 
of the shop, I confess that for the 
first time in my life, I did feel wo- 
fully, thoroughly, despicably small ! 
And to this I had arrived! I, the 
descendant of a chivalrous family, 
the heir of an ancient name, never 
7“ sullied by the breath of dis- 
onour—with opportunities enjoyed 
by few, with a good education, a 
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glorious rofession, and a fair start 
m life. To what had I come at 
last P—My commission was gone— 
the doors of my father’s house were 
shut in my face—and I was actually 
a prisoner at large, enjoying my 
freedom only on sufferance, depen- 
dant for my very right of breathing 
the open air on the liberality of a 
tradesman, the forbearance of a Jew! 
The world might sneer and laugh, 
dandies in possession might vote I 
had mismanaged my affairs, whilst 
dandies in expectation, might consi- 
der my present strait as the normal 
condition of man, a lot which sooner 
or later must overtake themselves, 
but which they devoutly hope ma 

be long and indefinitely postponed. 
St. Heliers doubtless would say 
something ‘ better’ than usual anent 
my discomfiture, as he settled himself 
comfortably in the great arm-chair, 
in the great bow-window, and dis- 
pensed the pearls and rubies of his 
conversation amongst a_ listless 
throng, who could scarce condescend 
to laugh even at his witticisms 
whom they had raised to the exalted 
position of their jester in ordinary. 
Jack Lavish, whose constitutional 
good-nature not all the training of 
all the clubs in the world could 
alloy, would pity me; but he too 
would smile, for Jack has beautiful 
teeth and likes to show them to ad- 
vantage; but what would be the 
opinion entertained of me by those 
whom I really valued and respected 
—what would my old comrades 
think of the broken-down spend- 
thrift, whohad once held anhonoured 
place in their ranks as an officer and 
a gentleman ?—what would Colonel 
Grandison say?—what would 
Maltby, what would Hillingdon P— 
and as I thought of my true, my 
early,my real friend, the tears sprang 
unbidden to my eyes! Hillingdon 
would assist me with his advice and 
console me with his society—Hil- 
lingdon would put me in the way of 
at least earning a respectable liveli- 
hood—Hillingdon was the only man 
in the world to whom my proud 
spirit could bear to rest under dies 
tion, and to Hillingdon I determined 
to betake myself whilst I was yet at 
liberty to guide my ownsteps. But 
even this cost me a severe struggle. 
Even to Hillingdon I could not bear 
to appear as a suppliant; the 
idea was too galling that he who in 
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former days had known me the 
proudest of the proud, the gayest of 
the gay, should now find me seeking 
his presence as a petitioner, depen- 
dant upon charity for the very bread 
I was to eat—and yet there was 
nothing else for it. At least from 
him I should meet with no gratui- 
tous censure, no unfeeling rebuff. 
His generous mind would never con- 
descend to alloy the sympathy he 
was sure to afford with those retro- 
spective strictures which add another 
drop of bitterness to the cup already 
filled to the brim; and whatever as- 
sistance Hillingdon would offer, he 
was sure to offer in his own frank, 
manly, and considerate spirit. Re- 
volving such thoughts as these, I 
strolled leisurely on towards my 
friend’s lodgings, and as I turned 
down the well-known street, brighter 
hopes seemed to dance before me, 
whilst I anticipated the welcome I 
should receive, and could almost 
fancy I heard his enthusiastic enun- 
ciation of that sentiment, a favourite 
one on his lips, which has ere now 
consoled many a gallant heart, the 
tout est perdu, sauve Uhonneur of 
France’s chivalrous monarch. 

There is truth in presentiments, 
though it is not for us mortals to 
explain their nature, as how can we 
explain the commonest incidents of 
our every day life? Yet as there is 
an unearthly stillness immediately 

receding the furious rush of the 
Commies, as a momentary palsy, 
frightful from its indistinctness, ap- 
pears to pervade nature on the eve 
of an pon a wa so may the shadow 
of his uplifted arm be seen athwart 
the sky ere the Avenger has dealt the 
blow which is to prostrate us in the 
dust. An icy chill crept over me, a 
dull foreboding of evil came upon 
me, as I walked up the steps of Hil- 
lingdon’s weil-known residence, long 
before I discovered that the shutters 
were closed, and that the house bore 
that solemn mysterious air which, 
we cannot tell why, is inseparable 
from the abode of death. A glance 
at the pale face of the servant who 
answered the door, a hasty inquiry 
for Captain Hillingdon’s own man, 
and I staggered into a chair in the 
hall with the whole truth indelibly 
and unerringly impressed on my 
brain. It was needless to explain— 
I required no hesitating sympathizer 
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to break to me, forsooth, the ghastly 
reality—I knew it before I was told 
—Hillingdon had shot himself that 
very morning! Strange as it may 
appear, it was more diflicult to rea- 
lize the truth of the awful tidings, 
when the old and faithful servant, 
himself bowed down and prostrate 
with horror and consternation, stam- 
mered out the particulars into my 
ear, than in that first moment of 
consciousness, when without the aid 
of any outward voice I knew the 
frightful truth. There in his own 
sitting-room, his hat and gloves on 
the table, the very cigar-case I had 
given him lying ready for use—it 
seemed impossible, — impossible ! 
Everything betokened life, and life’s 
enjoyments; the colourswere scarcely 
dry upon his easel; and those very 
flowers which he had himself disposed 
in their vase, with his semeady ap- 
yreciation of everything that was 
fondle, those flowers were blooming 
fragrant as ever, and could he, the 
master, be lying up stairs with a 
cloth over his head, a mutilated 
corpse! And such an ending! To 
die by his own hand. I dared not 
pursue the train of my thoughts any 
further, and it was almost a relief to 
sit and listen to the poor old domes- 
tic’s broken narrative of the events 
which had led to the fatal conclu- 
sion we could even now scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe. One 
thing 1 remarked, and one thing 
only which might lead me to sup- 
pose that a change had come over 
the habits of my friend. Occupying 
a prominent situation in his sitting- 
room, a portrait hung which ever 
since I had known him was carefully 
veiled by a black curtain. Not 
one of his friends had ever seen 
the painting, and the supposition 
that it was a likeness of the un- 
fortunate Austrian lady to whom 
in early life he had been attached, 
was sufficient to check all curious 
remarks or ill-timed allusions, as re- 
garded a subject on which he himself 
preserved an unbroken silence. The 
curtain was now removed, and as I 
sat eS the picture, listening to 
the dreadful details of her lover's 
death, I could not keep my eyes from 
dwelling on the gentle features of 
her who had exercised such a bane- 
ful influence on my poor friend. She 
was portrayed as a fair high-born 
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looking girl, of some nineteen sum- 
mers, But what was most striking in 
the countenance was that eager, high- 
souled, and yet suffering expression, 
which gave such interest to poor 
Hillingdon’s own features—that un- 
earthly look which those who are 
doomed to an early death seem to 
bear on their foreheads, as the pre- 
monitory seal of the destroyer—a 
spirit-beauty which the spirit claims 
to wear here in consideration of its 
premature release, and this was as 
manifest on the lovely portrait of his 
youthful bride as I knew it to be on 
that glorious countenance which was 
lying upstairs fixed and cold in death. 

Let me draw a veil over the scene 
that followed, over the servant’s la- 
mentations and my own unbear- 
able grief. I saw him—TI saw the 
well-beloved face, the admired form 
—and I shudder to think of the 
state in which I saw them. Days 
elapsed ere I could bring myself to 
make the necessary arrangements 
which, as his intimate friend, de- 
volved upon myself, and into the 
details of which it was loathsome to 
see how Mammon crept, even into 
the chamber of death. Itis sufficient 
to say that from the accounts of his 
servants, and the examination of his 
papers, which became necessary, I 
gathered clearly that my poor friend 
had been decidedly and undoubtedly 
insane for some time previous to the 
fatal act, and this was all the conso- 
lation, since consolation unquestion- 
ably it was, for the loss of the 
brightest, truest, kindliest spirit that 
ever chafed within its tenement of 
clay. 

And it was Play that had brought 
the enthusiast to his self-selected 
grave. Play: first the seductive 
yastime, then the invincible habit, 
ae the despotic infatuation, from 
which there is no escape. Deeper 
and deeper had Hillingdon been 
drawn into the whirlpool, and this 
was the result. A pursuit first 
adopted to deaden the stings of 
conscience and hush the importu- 
nate wailings of remorse, had at 
length become the one object of 
existence, the whole being of the 
man. Lose of course he did, and 
largely. Nor were the chances of the 
gaming-table sufficient to allay that 
craving for excitement which indeed 
too surely ‘ grows with what it feeds 
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on.’ Stock jobbing, railway shares, 
mining investments, all and every- 
thing that promised hazardous ven- 
tures and disproportionate returns, 
were embarked in with an eagerness 
too much in character with that 
imaginative disposition which made 
him at once an artist, a poet, and a 
speculator. For atime Hillingdon’s 
speculations had met with tolerable 
success; enough indeed to encourage 
him to push his ventures up to the 
verge of all his available fortune, 
and his master’s spirits, as the old 
servant described them, were higher 
than he had ever known, for I think 
T have already mentioned the singu- 
lar impassiveness of my friend’s out- 
ward demeanour ; but even during 
this period of temporary sunshine 
his eccentric habit was never broken 
through of sitting undisturbed for a 
portion of each day, gazing on that 
portrait, which appeared to comprise 
all he valued and loved upon earth. 
This was an unalterable rule, and 
day after day his cheek was paler 
and his eye more haggard after the 
communion, which he strove to 


think he thus held with his spirit- 


love. Then came reverses and 
failures. Those in whom he confided 
abused his trust. Shares went down 
to nothing. An enterprise in which 
Levanter, whom he always disliked, 
had persuaded him to join, failed 
iui, and Hillingdon, as the only 
tangible person concerned, suffered 
severely. Whole nights spent dice- 
box in hand were not likely to re- 
store matters, and ‘the beginning of 
the end’ became too apparent. All 
this time his outward bearing re- 
mained totally unchanged, the same 
calm demeanour, the same mild voice 
and placid brow, and above all, the 
same sweetness of temper, that won 
him the affection of all with whom 
he came in contact. ‘ Late or early, 
good or evil,’ said his old servant, 
the tears running down his withered 
cheeks, ‘ I never had a sharp word, 
or an unkind look from my beloved 
master. Oh, Captain Grand, you 
know what he was, I need not tell 
you !’ and an uncontrollable burst of 
grief checked the poor old man’s 
melancholy recital. At length it be- 
same obvious that his whole remain- 
ing property would only suflice to 
clear him of his liabilities, and as 
soon as he discovered this to be the 
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fact, he made no secret of his in- 
volvements. By one desperate effort 
he did try to retrieve himself. Alas! 
it was a gambler’s struggle, and he 
lost. With a jealousy of military 
honour, which may be appreciated 
though scarcely understood, he had 
made up his mind to stop short of 
a sum which would entail upon him 
the sale of his commission, and he 
seemed to have determined that, 
come what might, he would at least 
die with ‘harness on his back.’ A 
like reserve was made for leaving 
handsome legacies to a few old ser- 
vants and dependants, after which 
his whole remaining property was 
devoted to clearing himself of his 
liabilities. Thus much I learned 
from his servant and the lawyers 
with whom he had been concerned. 
The rest of his history, alas! com- 
rising but a few days, I gathered 
rom the papers which he left in his 
desk, addressed to myself, and ac- 
companied by a few trifling me- 
morials of his affection and esteem. 
‘What his original intentions were I 
am unable to declare, but it appears 
probable, that looking upon the loss 
of his personal possessions with an 
indifference peculiar to himself, he 
had shaped the idea of following out 
the service as a profession, and 
winning eventual distinction and in- 
dependence ina military career. Of 
advice he seems to have had plenty, 
and beloved as he was, he might, 
contrary to the usual practice in 
such offers, have had assistance 
nearly in the same proportion, but 
it was one of his peculiarities to be 
indebted to no man, and his was a 
spirit to chafe above all at the well- 
meant counsels of a worldly and cal- 
culating friend. But the philosophy 
which could smile calmly at the ruin 
of a worldly fortune should not 
have been accompanied by the sen- 
sitive and imaginative temperament 
that firmly believed in its power of 
holding converse with beings of 
another sphere ; and the excitement 
of poor Hillingdon’s latter career 
had, in breaking his health and 
shattering his nerves, sapped the 
foundations of that mysterious 
barrier which separates the shores 
of reason from the illimitable ocean 
of insanity. Step by step, as I 
read on, I imned the downfal of 
my poor friend’s reason; step by 
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step I beheld the catastrophe ap- 
proaching, of which I knew too well 
the terrible result. For years he 
had believed in the actual apparition 
of his Austrian love; twice. as he 
often assured me, he had seen her 
distinctly in the flesh, and the con- 
viction was indelibly impressed 
upon his mind that a third appear- 
ance would be immediately followed 
by his own decease. With the pe- 
culiar reasoning of insanity, this : 
lief appeared now to have assumed 
the as of a stringent obligation, 
a point of honour, and as he him- 
self expressed it, ‘he should be bound 
to follow when she beckoned him 
away.” Once more the phantom 
stood by his side, and from that 
moment the curtain was withdrawn 
from the fatal portrait. Twelve 
hours afterwards had ceased to 
exist ; and the beauteous form, the 
gallant chivalrous spirit, the kindly 
loving heart, were as though they 
had never been. 

We buried him in hallowed 
ground. Grateful at least for this. 
The sun shone, the streets looked 
gay and crowded. Business knit 
the brows, or pleasure brightened 
the cheeks of the heedless passengers 
as they moved to and fro upon their 
amusements or their occupations. 
Did that death stroke upon the 
minute bell thrill to the heart of one 
child of Mammon? did that mourn- 
ful procession, as ever and anon 
it stopped, and wound on again 
in mysterious gravity, speak its 
solemn warning to one individual in 
that busy throng? ‘ We are bear- 
ing one of yourselves to his real 
home. Yesterday was he such as 
ye are, to-morrow shall ye be like 

im. His place shall be your place, 
and where & is going ye shall go.’ 
I fear me not. We have indeed au- 
thority to believe, that where all 
else hath failed, not even the voice 
of one from the dead shall prevail. 

We buried him. Shall 1 ever for- 
get the dull dead sound of the damp 
earth, as it smote upon his coffin ? 
Ashes to ashes—dust to dust! Was 
this the end of all? My friend! 
my brother ! 

As I turned from the churchyard 
they were bearing in another funeral 
—so soon! I felt that he was al- 
ready forgotten. What mattered it 
tome? I was alone in the world! 
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ETHICAL DOUBTS CONCERNING REINEKE FUCHS. 


N a recent dissatisfied perusal of 
Mr. Macaulay’s collected articles, 

we were especially offended by his 
curious a undesirable Essay on 
Machiavelli. Declining the various 
solutions which have been offered 
to explain how a man supposed to 
be so great could have lent his genius 
to the doctrine of ‘the Prince,’ he 
has advanced a hypothesis of his 
own, which may or may not be true, 
as an interpretation of Machiavelli's 
character, but which, as an exposi- 
tion of a universal ethical theory, is 
as detestable as what it is brought 
forward to explain. .... We will 
not show Mr. Macaulay the disre- 
spect of supposing that he has un- 
successfully attempted an elaborate 
piece of irony. It is possible that 
he may have been exercising his 
genius with a paradox, but the sub- 
ject is not of the sort in which we 
ean patiently permit such exercises. 
Tt is hard work with all of us to 
keep ourselves straight, even when 
we see the road with all plainness 
as it lies out before us; and clever 
men must be good enough to find 
something else to amuse themselves 
with, instead of dusting our eyes 
with sophistry. 

In Mr. Macaulay's conception of 
human nature, the basenesses and the 
excellencies of mankind are no more 
than accidents of circumstance, the 
results of national feeling and na- 
tional capabilities ; and cunning and 
treachery, and lying, and such other 
‘ natural defences of the weak against 
the strong,’ are in themselves neither 
good nor bad, except as thinking 
makes them so, They are the virtues 
of a weak people, and they will be 
as much admired, and are as justly 
admirable; they are to the full as 
compatible with the highest graces 
and most lofty features of the heart 
and intellect as any of those oppo- 
site so called heroisms which we are 
generally so unthinking as to allow 
to monopolize the name. . . . Cun- 
ning is the only resource of the 
feeble; and why may we not feel 
for victorious cunning as strong a 
sympathy as for the bold, downright, 
open bearing of the strong? .... 
That there may be no mistake in 
the essayist’s meaning, that he ma 
drive the nail home into the Englis 


understanding, he takes an illustra- 
tion which shall be familiar to all of 
us in the characters of Iago and 
Othello. To our northern thought, 
the free and noble nature of the 
Moor is wrecked through a single 
infirmity, by a fiend in the human 
form. ‘To one of Machiavelli’s Ita- 
lians, Iago’s keen-edged intellect 
would have appeared as admirable 
as Othello’s daring appears to us, 
and Othello himself little better 
than a fool and a savage. .. . It is 
but a change of scene, of climate, of 
the animal qualities of the frame, 
and evil has become a good, and 
good has become evil. .... Now, 
our displeasure with Mr, Macaulay 
is, not that he has advanced a novel 
and mischievous theory: it was ela- 
borated long ago in the finely tem- 
ered dialectics of the Schools of 
Rhetoric, at Athens; and so long as 
such a phenomenon as a cultivated 
rogue remains possible among man- 
kind, it will reappear in all languages 
and under any number of philoso- 
phical disguises. ... Seldom or 
never, however, has it appeared with 
so little attempt at disguise. It has 
been left for questionable poets and 
novelists to idealize the rascal genus; 
philosophers have escaped into the 
ambiguities of general propositions, 
and we do not remember elsewhere 
to have met with a serious ethical 
thinker deliberately laying two 
whole organic characters, with their 
vices and virtues in full life and 
bloom, side by side, asking himself 
which is best, and answering gravely 
that it is a matter of taste. 

Mr. Macaulay has been bolder 
than his predecessors; he has 
shrunk from no conclusion, and 
looked directly into the very heart 
of the matter; he has struck, as we 
believe, the very lowest stone of our 
ethical convictions, and declared 
that the foundation quakes under it. 

For, ultimately, how do we know 
that right is mght, and wrong is 
wrong? People in general accept 
it on authority ; but authority itself 
must repose on some ulterior basis ; 
and what is that? ... Are we to 
say that in morals there is a system 
of primary axioms, out of which we 
develop our conclusions, and apply 
them, as they are needed, to life? 
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It does not appear so. The analogy 
of morals is rather with art than 
with geometry. The grace of hea- 
ven gives us good men, and gives us 
beautiful creations; and we, perceiv- 
ing by the instincts within ourselves 
that celestial presence in the objects 
on which we gaze, find out for our- 
selves the laws which make them 
what they are, not by comparing 
them with any antecedent theory, 
but by careful analysis of our own 
impressions, by asking ourselves 
what it is which we admire in them, 
and calling that good, and calling 
that beautiful. 

So, then, if admiration be the first 
fact, if the sense of it be the ulti- 
mate ground on which the after 
temple of morality, as a system, up- 
raises itself, if we can be challenged 
here on our own ground, and fail to 
make it good, what we call the life 
of the soul becomes a dream of a 
feeble enthusiast, and we moralists 
a mark for the sceptic’s finger to 
point at with scorn. 

Bold and ably urged arguments 
against our own convictions, if they 
do not confuse us, will usually send 
us back over our ground to re-ex- 
amine the strength of our positions : 
and if we are honest with ourselves, 
we shall very often find points of 
some uncertainty left unguarded, of 
which the show of the strength of 
our enemy will oblige us te *ce bet- 
ter to the defence. . . . It was not 
without some shame, and much un- 
easiness, that, while we were our- 
selves engaged in this process, full 
of indignation with Mr. Macaulay, 
we heard a clear voice ringing 
in our ear, ‘ Who art thou that 
judgest another?’ and warning us 
of the presence in our own heart of 
a sympathy, which we could not 
deny, with the sadly questionable 
hero of the German epic, Reynard 
the Fox. With our vulpine friend, 
we were on the edge of the very 
same abyss, if, indeed, we were not 
rolling in the depth of it. By what 
sophistry could we justify ourselves, 
if not by the very same which we 
had just been so eagerly condemn- 
ing? And our conscience whispered 
to us that we had been swift to de- 
tect a fault in another, because it 
was the very fault to which, in our 
own heart of hearts, we had a latent 
leaning. 
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Was it so indeed, then? Was 
Reineke no better than Iago? Was 
the sole difference between them, 
that the vates sacer who had sung 
the exploits of Reineke loved the 
wicked rascal, and entangled us in 
loving him? It was a question to 
beasked. . . . And yet we had faith 
enough in the straightforwardness 
of our own sympathies to feel sure 
that it must admit of some sort of 
answer. And, indeed, we rapidl 
found an answer satisfactory mek 
to give us time to breathe, in remem- 
bering that Reineke, with all his 
roguery, has no malice in him. . . . It 
is not in his nature to hate; he 
could not do it if he tried. The 
characteristic of Iago is that deep 
motiveless malignity which rejoices 
in evil as its proper element, which 
loves evil as good men love virtue. 
In his calculations on the character 
of the Moor, he despises his unsus- 
picious trustingness as imbecility, 
while he hates him as a man because 
his nature is the perpetual opposite 
and perpetual saneeh of his own.... 
Now Reineke would not have hurt 
a creature, not even Scharfenebbe, 
the crow’s wife, when she came to 
peck his eyes out, if he had not been 
hungry ; and that yaorpos dvidyxn, 
that craving of the stomach, makes 
a difference quite infinite. It is 
true that, like Iago, he rejoices in 
the exercise of his intellect; the 
sense of his power, and the scientific 
employment of his time are a real 
delight tohim ; but then, as we said, 
he does not love evil for its own 
sake ; he is only somewhat indiffe- 
rent to it. If the other animals 
venture to take liberties with him, 
he will repay them in their own coin, 
and get his quiet laugh at them at 
the same time ; but the object gene- 
rally for which he lives is the natu- 
ral one of getting bis bread for him- 
self and his family; and, as the 
great moralist says, ‘ It is better to 
be bad for something than for no- 
thing.’ Badness generally is unde- 
sirable; but badness in its essence, 
which may be called heroic badness, 
is gratuitous. 

But this first thought served 
merely to give us a momentary relief 
from our alarm, and we determined 
we would sift the matter to the 
bottom, and no more expose our- 
selves to be taken at such disadvan- 
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tage. We went again to the poem, 
with our eyes open, and our moral 
sense as keenly awake as a genuine 
wish to understand our feelings 
could make it. We determined that 
we would really know what we did 
feel and what we did not. We 
would not be lightly scared away 
from our friend, but neither would 
we any more allow our judgment to 
be talked down by that fluent tongue 
of his; he should have justice from 
us, he and his biographer, as far as 
it lay with us to discern justice and 
to render it. 

And really on this deliberate pe- 
rusal it did scem little less than im- 
possible that we could find any 
conceivable attribute illustrated in 
Reineke’s proceedings which we 
could dare to enter in our catalogue 
of virtue, and not blush to read it 
there. What sin is there in the 
Decalogue in which he has not 
steeped himself to the lips? To the 
lips, shall we say? nay, over head 
and ears—rolling and rollicking in 
sin. Murder, and theft, and adul- 
tery, sacrilege, perjury, lying—his 
very life is made of them. On he 
goes to the end, heaping crime on 
crime, and lie on lie, and at last, 
when it scems that justice, which 
has been so long vainly halting after 
him, has him really in her iron 
grasp, there is a solemn appeal to 

eaven, a challenge, a battle ordeal, 
in which, by means we may not 
venture even to whisper, the villain 
prospers, and comes out glorious, 
victorious, amidst the applause of a 
gazing world; and, to crown it all, 
the poet tells us that under the dis- 
guise of the animal name and form 
the world of man is represented, and 
the true course of it; and the idea 
of the book is, that we who read it 
may learn therein to discern between 
good and evil, and choose the first 
and avoid the last. It seemed be- 
yond the power of sophistry to 
whitewash Reineke, and the interest 
which still continued to cling to him 
in us seemed too nearly to resemble 
the unwisdom of the multitude, with 
whom success is the one virtue and 
failure the only crime. 

It appeared, too, that although 
the animal disguises were too trans- 
parent to endure a moment's reflec- 
tion, yet that they were so grace- 
fully worn that such moment’s re- 
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flection was not to be come at with- 
out an effort. Our imagination 
following the costume did impercep- 
tibly betray our judgment; we ad- 
mired the ieee intellect, the ever 
ready prompt sagacity and presence 
of mind. We delighted in the 
satire on the foolishnesses and 
greedinesses of our own fellow man- 
kind; but in our regard for the hero 
we forgot his humanity wherever it 
was his interest that we should forget 
it,and while weadmired him as a man 
we judged him only as a fox. We 
doubt whether it would have been 
possible if he had been described as 
an open acknowledged biped in coat 
and trousers, to have retained our 
regard for him. Something or other 
in us, either real rightmindedness, 
or humbug, or hypocrisy, would 
have obliged us to mix more censure 
with our liking than most of us do 
in the case as it stands. It may be 
that the dress of the fox throws us 
off our guard, and lets out a secret 
or two which we commonly conceal 
even from ourselves. When we 
have to pass an opinion upon bad 
people, who at the same time are 
clever and attractive, we say rather 
what we think we ought to feel than 
our real sensations; while with 
Reineke, being but an animal, we 
forget to make ourselves up, and for 
once our genuine tastes show them- 
selves freely. . . . Some degree of 
truth there undoubtedly is in this. ... 
But making all allowance for it— 
making all and over allowance for 
the trick which is passed upon our 
senses, there still remained a feeling 
unresolved. The poem was not solely 
the apotheosis of a rascal in whom 
we were betrayed into taking an in- 
terest. And it was not a satire merely 
on the world, and on the men whom 
the world delight to honour; there 
was still something which really de- 
served to be liked in Reineke, and 
what it was we had as yet failed to 
discover. 

‘Two are better than one,’ and 
we resolved in our difficulty to try 
what our friends might have to say 
about it; the appearance of the 
Wurtemburg animals at the Exhi- 
bition came fortunately apropos to 
our assistance: a few years ago it 
was rare to find a person who had 
read the Fox Epic; and still mere. 
of course, to find one whose judg- 
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ment would be worth taking about 
it; but now the charming figures of 
Reineke himself, and the Lion King, 
and Isegrim, and Bruin, and Bellyn, 
and Hintze, and Grimbart, had set 
all the world asking who and what 
they were, and the story began to 
get itself known. The old editions, 
which had long slept unbound in 
reams upon the shelves, began to 
descend and clothe themselves in 
green and crimson. ... Mr. Dickens 
sent a summary of it round the 
households of England. Everybody 
began to talk of Reineke ; and now, 
at any rate, we said to ourselves, we 
shall see whether we are alone in 
our liking—whether others share in 
this strange sympathy, or whether 
it be some unique and monstrous 
moral obliquity in ourselves. 

We set to work, therefore, with 
all earnestness, feeling our way first 
with fear and delicacy, as conscious 
of our own delinquency, to gather 
judgments which should be wiser 
than our own, and correct ourselves, 
if it proved that we required correc- 
tion, with whatever severity might 
be necessary. The result of which 
labour of ours was not a little sur- 
prising; we found that women 
invariably, with that clear moral in- 
stinct of theirs, at once utterly re- 
probate od and detested our poor 
Reynard; detested the hero - de- 
tested the bard who sang of him 
with so much sympathy ; shile men 
we found almost invariably feeling 
just as we felt ourselves, only with 
this difference, that we saw no trace 
of uneasiness in them about the 
matter. It was no little comfort to 
us, moreover, to find that the ex- 
ceptions were rather among the half- 
men, the would-be extremely good, 
but whose goodness was of that dead 
and passive kind which spoke to but 
a small elevation of thought or acti- 
vity ; while just in proportion as a 
man was strong, oak real, and ener- 
getic, was his ability to see good in 
Reineke. It was really most strange, 
one near friend of ours, a man 
who, as far as we knew (and we 
knew him well) had never done a 
wrong thing, when we ventured to 
hint something about roguery, re- 
plied, ‘You see, he was such a 
ciever rogue, that he had a right.’ 
Another, whom we pressed more 
closely with that treacherous can- 
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nibal feast at Malepartus, on the 
body of poor Lampe, said, off-hand 
and with much impatience of such 
questioning, ‘ Such fellows were 
made to be eaten.” What could we 
do? It had come to this,—as in 
the exuberance of our pleasure with 
some dear child, no ordinary epithet 
will sometimes reach to express the 
vehemence of our affection, and bor- 
rowing language out of the oppo- 
sites, we call him little rogue or 
little villain, so here, reversing the 
terms of the analogy, we bestow the 
fulness of our regard on Reineke 
because of that transcendantly suc- 
cessful roguery. 

When we asked our friends how 
they came to feel as they did, they 
had little to say. They were not 
persons who could be suspected of 
any latent disposition towards evil 
doing, and yet though it appeared 
as if they were falling under the de- 
scription of those unhappy ones who, 
if they did not such things them- 
selves, yet ‘had pleasure in those 
who did them,’ they did not care 
to justify themselves. The fact was 
80: apxy Td ére: it was a fact—what 
could we want more? Some few 
attempted feebly to maintain that 
the book was a satire. But this 
only moved the difliculty a single 
step; for the fact of the sympathy 
— unimpaired, and if it was 

satire we were ourselves the ob- 
te of it. Others urged what we 
said above, that the story was only 
of poor animals that, according to 
Deseartes, not only had no souls, 
but seareely even life in any original 
and sufficient sense, and therefore 
we need not trouble ourselves. But 
one of two alternatives it seemed we 
were bound to choose, either of 
which was fatal to the proposed 
escape. Either there was a man 
hiding under the fox’s skin, or else, 
if real foxes have such brains as 
Reineke was furnished withal, no 
honest doubt could be entertained 
that some sort of conscience was not 
forgotten in the compounding of 
him, and he must be feld answer- 
able according to his knowledge. 

What would Mr. Carlyle say of 
it, we thought, with his might and 

right? ‘ The just thing in the long 
run is the strong thing.’ But Reineke 
had a long run out and came in 
winner. Does he only ‘seem to suc- 
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ceed?’ Who does succeed, then, if 
he no more than seems? The vul- 
pine intellect knows where the geese 
live, it is elsewhere said ; but among 
Reineke’s victims we do not remem- 
ber one goose, in the literal sense of 
goose; and as to geese metaphori- 
eal, at least the whole visible world 
lies down complacently at his feet 
Nor does Mr. Carlyle’s expressed 
language on this very poem serve 
any better to help us—nay, it seems 
as if he feels uneasy in the neigh- 
bourhood of so strong a rascal, : 
briefly he dismisses him. ‘ Worldly 
prudence is the only virtue which is 
certain of its reward.’ Nay, but 
there is more in it than that: no 
worldly prudence would command 
the voices which have been given 
in to us for Reineke. 

Three only possibilities lay now 
before us: either we should, on 
searching, find something solid in 
this Fox’s doings to justify success ; 
or else the just thing was not always 
the strong thing; or it might be, 
that such very semblance of success 
was itself the most miserable failure ; 
that the wicked man who was struck 
down and foiled, and foiled again, 
till he unlearnt his wickedness, or 
till he was disabled from any more 
atte mpting it, was blessed in his dis- 
appointment; that to triumph in 
wickedness, and to continue in it 
and to prosper to the end, was the 
last, worst penalty inflicted by the 
divine vengeance. “Iv d@dvatos 
adikos Gv—to go on with injustice 
through this world and through all 
eternity, uncleansed by any purga- 
torial fire, untaught by any unto- 
ward consequence to open his eyes 
and to see in its true accursed form 
the miserable demon to which he 
has sold himself,—this, of all catas- 
trophes which could befal an evil 
man, was the deepest, lowest, and 
most savouring of hell, which the 
purest of the Grecian moralists could 
reason out for himself,—under which 
third hypothesis many an uneasy 
mingivion g would vanish away, and 
Mr. Carlyle’s broad aphorism be 
accepted by us with thankfulness. 

[t appeared, therefore, at any 
rate, to have come to this—that if 
we wanted a solution for our sphinx 
enigma, no (Edipus was likely to 
rise and find it for us; and that if 
we wanted help, we must make it 


for ourselves. This only we found, 
that if we sinned in our regard for 
the unworthy animal, we shared our 
sin with the largest number of our 
own sex; and, comforted with the 
sense of good fellowship, we went 
boldly to work upon our conscious- 
ness; and the imperfect analysis 
which we sueeeeded in aceomplish- 
ing, we here lay before you, who- 
ever you may be, who have felt, as 
we have felt, a regard which was a 
moral disturbance to you, and which 
you will be pleased if we enable you 
to justify— 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere me- 

cum. 

Following the clue which was 
thrust into our hand by the marked 
difference of the feelings of men 
upon the subject from those of 
women, we were at once satisfied 
that Reineke’s goodness, if he had 
any, must lay rather in the active 
than the passive department of life. 
The negative obedience to prohibi- 
tory precepts, under which women 
are bound as well as men, as was 
already too clear, we were obliged to 
surrender as hopeless. But it seemed 
as if, with respect to men whose 
business is to do, and to labour, 
and to accomplish, this negative test 
was a seriously imperfect one; and 
it was quite as possible that a man 
who unhappily had broken man 
prohibitions might yet exhibit posi- 
tive excellences, as that he might 
walk through life picking his way 
with the utinost assiduity, risking 
nothing and doing nothing, not eom- 
mitting a single sin, but keeping his 
talent carefully wrapt up in a nap- 
kin, and get sent, in the end, to 
outer darkness for his pains, as an 
unprofitable servant; and this ap- 
peared the more important to us, as 
it was very little dwelt upon by re- 
ligious or moral teachers; and at 
the end of six thousand years, the 
popular notion of virtue, as far as it 
could get itself expressed, had not 
risen beyond the mere abstinence 
from certain specific bad actions. 

The king of the beasts forgives 
Reineke on account of the substan- 
tial services which at various times 
he has rendered. His counsel was 
always the wisest, his hand the 
promptest in cases of difficulty ; and 
all that dexterity, and politeness, and 
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courtesy, and exquisite culture had 
not been learnt without an effort or 
without conquering many unde- 
sirable tendencies in himself. Men 
are not born with any art in its per- 
fection, and he had made himself 
valuable by his own sagacity and 
exertion. Now, on the human stage, 
a man who has made himself valu- 
able is certain to be valued. How- 
ever we may pretend to estimate 
men according to the wrong things 
which they have done, or abstained 
from doing, we in fact follow the ex- 
ample of Nobel, the king of the 
beasts, and give them their places 
among us according to the service- 
ableness and capability which they 
display. We might mention not a 
few eminent public servants, whom 
the world ddlights to honour—mi- 
nisters, statesmen, lawyers, men of 
science, artists, poets, soldiers, who, 
if they were tried by the negative 
test, would show but a poor figure ; 
yet their value is too real to be dis- 
pensed with; and we tolerate un- 
questionable wrong to secure the 
services of eminent ability. The 
world really does, and it always has 
really done so from the beginning of 


the human history; and it is only 
indolence or cowardice which has 
left our ethical es halting so 


far behind the universal and neces- 
sary practice. Even questionable 
prima donnas, in virtue of their 
sweet voices, have their praises 
hymned in drawing-room and news- 
paper, and applause rolls over them, 
and gold and bouquets shower on 
them from lips and hands which, 
except for those said voices, would 
treat them to a ruder reward. In 
real fact, we take our places in this 
world not according to what we are 
not, but according to what we are. 
His Holiness Pope Clement, when 
his audience-room rang with fu- 
rious outeries for justice on Benve- 
nuto Cellini, who, as far as half-a- 
dozen murders could form a title, 
was as fair a candidate for the gal- 
lows as ever swung from that un- 
lucky wood, replied, ‘ All this is very 
well, gentlemen: these murders are 
bad things, we know that. But 
where am Lto get another Benve- 
nuto, if you hang this one for 
me ?’ 

Or, to take an acknowledged hero, 
one of the old Greek sort, the theme 
of the song of the greatest of human 
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poets, whom it is less easy to refuse 
to admire than even our friend 
Reineke. Take Ulysses. It cannot 
be said that he kept his hands from 
taking what was not his, or his 
tongue from speaking what was not 
true; and if Frau Ermelyn had to 
complain (as indeed there was too 
much reason for her complaining) 
of certain infirmities in her good 
husband, Penelope, too, might have 
urged a thing or two, if she had 
known as much about the matter as 
we know, which the modern moralist 
would find it hard to excuse. 

After all is said, the capable man 
is the man to be admired. The man 
who tries and fails, what is the use 
of him? We are in this world to 
do something—not to fail in doing 
it. Of your bunglers—helpless, in- 
efficient persons, ‘unfit alike for 
good or ill,’ who try one thing, and 
fail because they are not strong 
enough, and another, because the 
have not energy enough, anda third, 
because they have no talent—in- 
consistent, unstable, and therefore 
never to excel, what shall we say of 
them? what use is there in them? 
what hope is there of them? what 
can we wish for them? 1d pyror’ 
eivat mavr apioroyv. It were better 
for them they had never been born. 
To be able to do what a man tries 
to do, that is the first requisite ; and 
riven that, we may hope all things 
for him. ‘ Hell is paved with good 
intentions,’ the proverb says; and 
the enormous proportion of bad suc- 
cesses in this life lie between the 
desire and the execution. Give us 
a man who is able to do what he 
setiles that he desires to do, and we 
have the one thing indispensable. If 
he can succeed doing ill, much more 
he can succeed doing well. Show 
him better, and, at any rate, there 
is a chance that he will do better. 

We are not concerned here with 
Benvenuto or with Ulysses further 
than to show, through the position 
which we all consent to give them, 
that there is much unreality, against 
which we must be on our guard. 
And if we fling off an old friend, 
and take to affecting a hatred of him 
which we do not feel, we have 
scarcely gained by the exchange, 
even though originally ourfriendship 
may have been misplaced. 

Capability no one will deny to 
Reineke. That is the very diffe- 
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rentia of him. An ‘animal capable’ 
would be his sufficient definition. 
Here is another very genuinely 
valuable feature about him—his 
wonderful singleness of character. 
Lying, treacherous, cunning scoun- 
drel as he is, there is a wholesome 
absenceof humbugabout him. Cheat- 
ing all the world, he never cheats 
himself; and while he is a hypo- 
crite, he is always a conscious hypo- 
crite—a form of character, however 
paradoxical it may seem, a great 
deal more ssconiile than the other 
of the unconscious sort. Ask Reineke 
for the principles of his life, and if it 
suited his purpose to tell you, he could 
do so with the greatest exactness. 
There would be no discrepancy be- 
tween the professionand the practice. 
He is most truly dngleninded, and 
therefore stable in his ways, and 
therefore as the world goes, and inthe 
world’s sense, successful. Whether 
really successful is a question we do 
not care here to enter on; but only 
to say this—that of all unsuccessful 
men in every sense, either divine, 
or human, or devilish, there is none 
equal to old Bunyan’s Mr. Facing- 


both-ways—the fellow with one eve 
i 


on Heaven and one on earth—who 
sincerely preaches one thing, and 
sincerely does another; and from 
the intensity of his unreality is un- 
able either to see or feel the contra- 
diction. Serving God with his lips, 
and with the half of his mind which 
is not bound up in the world; and 
serving the devil with his actions, 
and with the other half, he is sub- 
stantially trying to cheat both God 
and the devil, and is, in fact, only 
cheating himself and his neighbours. 
This, of all characters upon the 
earth, appears to us to be the one 
of whom there is no hope at all—a 
character becoming, in these days, 
alarmingly abundant; and the abun- 
dance of which makes us find even 
in a Reineke an inexpressible relief. 

But what we most thoroughly 
value in him is his capacity. He 
can do what he sets to work to do. 
That blind instinct with which the 
world shouts and claps its hand for 
the successful man, is one of those 
latent forces in us which are truer 
than we know; it is the universal 
confessional to which Nature leads 
us, and, in her intolerance of disguise 
and hypocrisy, compels us to be our 
own accusers. Whoever can suc- 
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ceed in a given condition of society, 
can succeed only in virtue of fulfil- 
ling the terms which society exacts 
of him; and if he can fulfil them 
triumphantly, of course it rewards 
him and praises him. He is what 
the rest of the world would be, if 
their powers were equal to their 
desires. He has accomplished what 
they all are vaguely, and with im- 
perfect consistency, struggling to 
accomplish; and the character of 
the conqueror —the means and 
appliances by which he has climbed 
up that great pinnacle on which he 
stands victorious, the observed of 
all observers, is no more than a very 
exact indicator of the amount of 
real virtue in the age, out of which 
he stands prominent. 

We are forced to acknowledge 
that it was not a very virtuous age 
in which Reineke made himself a 
great man; but that was the fault 
of the age as much as the fault of 
him. His nature is to succeed 
wherever he is. If the age had re- 
quired something else of him, then 
he would have been something else. 
Whatever it had said to him ‘do, 
and I will make you my hero,’ that 
Reineke would have done. No 
appetite makes a slave of him—no 
faculty refuses obedience to his will. 
His entire nature is under perfect 
organic control to the one supreme 
authority. And the one object for 
which he lives, and for which, let 
his lot have been cast in whatever 
century it might, he would always 
have lived, is to rise, to thrive, to 
prosper, and become great. 

The world as he found it said to 
him—Prey upon us, we are your 
oyster; let your wit open us. And 
if you will only do it cleverly—if 
you will take care that we shall not 
close upon your fingers in the pro- 
cess, you may devour us at your 
sleasure, and we shall feel ourselves 
highly honoured. Can we wonder 
at a fox of Reineke’s abilities taking 
such a world at its word P 

And let it not be supposed that 
society in this earth of ours is ever 
so viciously put together, is ever 80 
totally without organic life, that a 
rogue, unredeemed by any merit, 
can prosper in it. There is no 
strength in rottenness; and when 
it comes to that, society dies and 
falls in pieces. Success, as it is 
called, even worldly success, is im- 
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possible, without some exercise of 
what is called moral virtue, without 
some portion of it, infinitesimally 
small, perhaps, but still some. 
Courage, for instance, steady self- 
confidence, self-trust, self-reliance— 
that only basis and foundation-stone 
on which a strong character can 
rear itself—do we not see this in 
Reineke. While he lives he lives 
for himself; but if it comes to dying, 
he can die like his betters; and his 
wit is not of that effervescent sort 
which will fly away at the sight of 
death and leave him panie-stricken. 
Tt is true there is a meaning to that 
word courage, which was perhaps 
not to be found in the dictionary in 
which Reineke studied. ‘I hope I 
am afraid of nothing, Tim, said my 
uncle Toby, except doing a wrong 
thing.’ With Reineke there was no 
‘except.’ His digestive powers 
shrank from no action, good or bad, 
which would serve his turn. Yet 
it required no slight measure of 
eourage to treat his fellow-creatures 
with the steady disrespect with 
which Reineke treats Son. To 
walk along among them, regardless 
of any interest but his own; out 
of mere wantonness to hook them 
up like so many cockchafers, and 
spin them for his pleasure ; not like 
Domitian, with an imperial army to 
holdthemdown during the operation, 
but with no other assistance but his 
own little body and large wit ; it was 
something tc venture upon. And 
a world which would submit to be 
so treated, what could he do but 
despise? 

/To the animals utterly below our- 
selves, external to our own species, 
we hold ourselves bound by no law. 

We say to them, vos non vobis, 
without any uneasy misgivings. 
We rob the bees of their honey, 
the cattle of their lives, the horse 
and the ass of their liberty. We 
kill the wild animals that they may 
not interfere with our pleasures ; 
and acknowledge ourselves bound 
to them by no terms except what 
are dictated by our own convenience. 
And why should Reineke have ac- 
knowledged an obligation any more 
than we, to creatures so utterly be- 
low himself? He was so clever, 
as our friend said, that he had a 
right. That he could treat them so, 

r. Carlyle would say, proves that 
he had a right. 
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But it is a mistake to say he is 
without a conscience. No bold 
creature is ever totally without one. 
Even Iago shows some sort of con- 
science. Respecting nothing else in 
heaven or earth, he respects and even 
reverences his own intellect. After 
one of those sweet interviews with 
Roderigo, his, what we must call, 
conscience takes him to account for 
his company ; and he pleads to it in 
his own justification— 

ForI mine own, gained knowledge should 

projane 

Were I to waste myself with such a snipe 
But for my sport and profit. 

And Reineke, if we take the mass 
of his misdeeds, preyed chiefly, like 
our own Robin Hood, on rogues who 
were greater rogues than himself. 
If Bruin chose to steel Rusteviel’s 
honey, if Hintze trespassed in the 
riest’s granary, they were but taken 
in their own evildoings. And what 
is Isegrim, the worst of Reineke’s 
victims, but a great heavy, stupid, 
lawless brute ?—fair type, we will 
suppose, of not afew Front-de-Beufs 
and other so-called nobles of the 
poet’s era, whose will to do mischief 
was happily limited by their obtuse- 
ness; or that French baron, Sir 
Gilbert de Retz, we believe, was his 
name, who, like Isegrim, had studied 
at the universities, and passed for 
learned, whose after-dinner pastime 
for many years, as it proved at last, 
was to cut children’s throats for the 
pleasure of watching them die—we 
may well feel gratitude that a 
Reineke was provided to be the 
scourge of such monsters as they ; 
and we have a thorough pure, ex- 
uberant satisfaction in seeing the 
intellect in that little weak body 
triumph over them and trample 
them down. This, indeed, this vic- 
tory of intellect over brute force is 
one great secret of our pleasure in 
the poem, and goes far, in the 
Carlyle direction to satisfy us that, 
at any rate, it is not given to mere 
base physical strength to win in the 
battle of life, even in times when 
physical strength is apparently the 
only recognised power. 

We are insensibly falling from 
our self-assumed judicial office into 
that of advocacy; and sliding into 
what may be plausibly urged, rather 
than standing fast on what we can 
surely affirm. Yet there are cases 
when it is fitting for the judge to 
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become the advocate of an unde- 
fended prisoner; and advocacy is 
only plausible when a few words of 
truth are mixed with what we say, 
like the few drops of wine which 
colour and faintly flavour the large 
draught of water. Such few grains 
or drops, whatever they may be, we 
must leave to the kindness of Rey- 
nard’s friends to distil for him, 
while we continue a little longer in 
the same strain. ; 
After all it may be said, what is 
it in man’s nature which is really 
admirable? It is idle for us to 
waste our labour in passing Reineke 
through the moral crucible unless 
we shall recognise the results when 
we obtain them ; and in these moral 
sciences our analytical tests can 
only be obtained by a study of our 
own internal experience. If we 
desire to know eal we admire in 
Reineke we must look for what we 
admire in ourselves. And what is 
that? Is it what on Sundays, and 
on set occasions, and when we are 
mounted on our moral stilis, we are 
pleased to call goodness, probity, 
obedience, humility ? Is it? Is it 
really? Is it not rather the face 
and form which Nature made—the 
strength which is ours, we know 
not how—our talents, our rank, our 
possessions? It appears to us that 
we most value in ourselves and most 
admire in our neighbour not acqui- 
sitions, but gifts. A man does not 
raise himself for being good. If 
c praise himself he is not good. 
The first condition of goodness is 
forgetfulness of self; and where 
self has entered, under however 
plausible a form, the health is but 
skin-deep, and underneath there is 
corruption—and so through every- 
thing. We value, we are vain of, 
proud of, or whatever you please to 
call it, not what we have done for 
ourselves, but what has been done 
for us—what has been given to us 
by the upper powers. We look up 
to high-born men, to wealthy men, 
to fortunate men, to clever men. Is 
it not so? Who do we choose for 
the county member, the magistrate, 
the officer, the minister? The good 
man we leave to the humble enjoy- 
ment of his goodness, and we look 
out for the able or the wealthy. 
And again of thé wealthy, as if on 
every side to witness to the same 
universal law, the man who with no 
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labour of his own has inherited a 
fortune, ranks higher in the world’s 
esteem than his father who made it. 
We take rank by descent. Such of 
us as have the longest pedigree, and 
are therefore the farthest removed 
from the first who made the fortune 
and founded the family, we are the 
noblest. The nearer to the fountain 
the fouler the stream; and that 
first ancestor, who has soiled his 
fingers by labour, is no better than 
@ parvenu. 

And as it*is with what we value, 
80 it is with what we blame. It is 
an old story, that there is no one 
who would not in his heart prefer 
being a knave to being a fool; and 
when we fail in a piece of attempted 
roguery, as Coleridge has wisely 
observed, though reasoning un- 
wisely from it, we lay the blame 
not on our own moral nature, for 
which we are responsible, but on 
our intellectual, for which we are not 
responsible. We do not say what 
knaves, we say what fools, we have 
been; perplexing Coleridge, who 
regards it as a phenomenon of some 
deep moral disorder ; whereas it is 
but one more evidence of the uni- 
versal fact that gifts are the true 
and proper object of appreciation, 
and as we admire men for possessing 
gifts, so we blame them for their 
absence. The noble man is the 
gifted man; the ignoble is the un- 
gifted; and therefore we have only 
to state a simple law in simple lan- 
guage to have a full solution of the 
enigma of Reineke. He has gifts 
enough: of that, at least, there can 
be no doubt; and if he lacks the 
gift to use them in the way which 
we call good, at least he uses them 
successfully. His victims are less 
gifted than he, and therefore less 
noble; and therefore he has a right 
to use them as he pleases. 

And after all, what are these vic- 
tims? Among the heaviest charges 
which were urged against him was 
the killing and eating of that 
wretched Scharfene>be Slrarpberk, 
the crow’s wife. It is well that 
there are two sides to every story. 
A poor weary fox, it seemed, was 
not to be allowed to enjoy a quiet 
sleep in the sunshine but what an 
unclean carrion bird must come 
down and take a peck at him. We 
can feel no sympathy with the out- 
cries of the crow husband over the 
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fate of the unfortunate Sharpbeak. 
Wofully, he says, he flew over the 
lace where, a few moments before, 
in the glory of glossy plumage, a 
loving wife sate croaking out her 
passion for him, and found nothing 
—nothing but a little blood and a 
few torn feathers—all else clean 
gone and utterly abolished. Well, 
and if it was so, it was a blank 
prospect for him, but the earth was 
well rid of her; and for herself, it 
was a higher fate to be assimilated 
into the body of a Reifieke than to 
remain in a miserable individuality 
to be a layer of carrion crows’ eggs. 
And then for Bellyn, and for 
Bruin, and for Hintze, and the rest, 
who would needs be meddling with 
what was no concern of theirs, what 
is there in them to challenge either 
regret or pity. They made love to 
their occupation. 
*Tis dangerous when the baser nature falls 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites : 
They lie not near our conscience: 
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Ah! if they were all... . But 
there is one misdeed, one which out- 
weighs all others whatsoever—a 
crime which it is useless to palliate, 
let our other friend say what he 
pleased ; and Reineke himself felt it 
so. It sate heavy, for him, on his 
suul, and alone of all the actions of 
his life we are certain that he wished 
it undone—the death and eating of 
that poor foolish Lampe. It was a 
valtry revenge in Reineke. Lampe 
had told tales of him; he had com- 
plained that Reineke, under pretence 
of teaching him his lesson, had seized 
him, and tried to murder him ; and 
though he provoked his fate by 
thrusting himself, after such a warn- 
ing, into the jaws of Malepartus, 
Reineke betrays an uneasiness about 
it in confessien; and, unlike himself, 
feels it necessary to make some sort 
of an excuse. 

Grimbarthad been obliged to speak 
severely of the seriousness of the 
offence. * You see,” he answers:— 


To help oneself out through the world is a queer sort of business: one can not 
Keep, you know, quite altogether as pure as one can in the cloister. 

When we are handling honey we now and then lick at our fingers. 

Lampe sorely provoked me; he frisked about this way and that way, 

Up and down, under my eyes, and he looked so fat and so jolly, 


Really I could not resist it. 
And then he was so stupid. 


But even this acknowledgment 
does not satisfy Reineke. His mind 
is evidently softened, and it is on 
that occasion that he pours out his 
pathetic lamentation over the sad 
condition of the w orld—so fluent, 
so musical, so touching, that Grim- 


I entirely forgot how I loved him. 


bart listened with wide eyes, unable, 
till it had run to the length of a 
sermon, to collect himself. It is 
true that at last his office as ghostly 
confessor obliged him to put in a 
slight demurrer :— 


Uncle, the badger replied, why these are the sins of your neighbours ; 
Yours, I should think, were sufficient, and rather more now to the purpose. 


But he sighs to think what a preacher 
Reineke would have made. 

And now, for the present, farewell 
to Reineke Fuchs, and to the song 
in which his glory is enshrined— 
the Welt Bibel, Bible of this world, 
as Goethe called it, the most ex- 
quisite moral satire, as we will call 
it, which has ever been composed. 
It is not addressed to a passing 
mode of folly or of profligacy, but it 
touches the perennial nature of 
mankind, laying bare our own sym- 
pathies, and tastes, and weaknesses, 
with as keen and true an edge as 
when the living world of the old 
Swabian poet winced under its ear- 
liest utterance. 


Humorous in the high pure 
sense, every laugh which it gives 
may have its echo in a sigh, or may 
glide into it as excitement subsides 
into thought; and yet, for those 
who do not care to find matter there 
either for thought or sadness, may 
remain innocently as a laugh. 

Too strong for railing, too kindly 
and loving for the bitterness of irony, 
the poein is, as the world itself, a 
book where each man will find 
what his nature enables him to 
see, which gives us back each our 
own image, and teaches us each the 
lesson which each of us desires to 
learn. 
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SKETCHES OF ROME UNDER THE POPE AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Carter IX. 
THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS. 


IG with impending revolutions, 

as some thunder-cloud advanc- 
ing against the summer breeze which 
has lulled us into security, comes the 
year 1848. The inevitable climax 
sapranenen, and not alone Italy, but 
all Europe is to be shaken im the 
contest between monarchy and de- 
mocracy. Actors in the drama, now 
scattered afar over all lands, draw 
near to their allotted posts, and the 
game begins to wear amore decisive 
aspect. We have spoken of the ab- 
sence of any real leader of ability 
in the national cause in Italy, but 
there were not wanting many who, 
if unable to organize the move- 
ment, could at least divert it to 
their own purposes, and cause it 
to assume the appearance of well- 
devised combination and previous 
arrangement. In reviewing the re- 
volutions of 1848 as a whole, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that there was skilful co-operation, 
much of secret plotting and of at- 
tempted organization, on the ultra- 
democratic side; but it is reading 
history to little purpose, substituting 
the lesser for the greater powers of 
action, and mistaking effects for 
causes, to believe that the events of 
that period resulted simply from the 
carefully arranged plots of powerful 
conspirators, who had drawn up the 
programme and instructed the ac- 
tors, and who dictated each move- 
ment as to its order and mode of 
execution. Such a view is ever fa- 
voured by popular prejudice, and is 
infinitely gratifying to an inherent 
love of the mysterious in the 
masses, ever more ready to accept 
events as proceeding from tangible 
though secret sources, than to look 
deeper into the chain of causation, 
where the men whom they have 
dignified as originators sink into 
their true position as instruments ; 
and the events which they have ac- 
credited as the well-arranged results 
of a masterly skill, are lost in the 
stream of concurrent movements on 
which man and his fortunes are 


borne, and to divert which requires 
not alone some plotting spirits, but 
a power coincident with world pro- 
gress, and the light of genius to re- 
cognise the fittest moment for 
action. 

Revolutions are of two kinds— 
those self-wrought out of the cir- 
cumstances and necessities of the 
day, and others which have their 
origin in a genius of movement, 
whose conjunction with the events 
favourable to his rise is fortunately 
rare; and we have little hesitation 
in referring to the former class those 
tremendous shocks to the social ma- 
chine which threatened to destroy 
its working for generations to come, 
and whose immediate effects we still 
feel all over Europe, regarding its 
future with ‘a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment.’ 

With the circumstances which 
ripened popular feeling into revolt 
we have not here to deal; but with- 
out searching deeply into political 
causes, it would seem comiieh that 
the proximate (as contrasted with 
the ultimate) cause of the French 
revolution of February was the ex- 
traordinary awaking up of Italy 
under the auspices of a liberal pope. 
The singularity of the source first 
excited attention, and the wild ex- 
citement of a fiery population sud- 
denly bursting their bonds—of all 
delirium the most contagious — 
could scarcely have failed to light 
up a symandeatie spark among a 
yeople whose discontent with their 
Chess king was long notorious 
in Europe. Thus the amnesty and 
reforms of Pius stand as antecedents 
to the dethronement of Louis of 
Orleans, and must be regarded as 
in some respects causative events ; 
but the impulse once communiceied, 
the revolution in Paris occupies 
the first place in point of importance 
and results. A near coincidence of 
date in all the outbreaks which oc- 
curred in the various capitals of 
Europe cannot, however, fail to 
strike us, a fact which manifestly 
points to arrangement and the fixed 
purpose of a general operation 
against governments. That such 
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was the intention of the ‘Rouge’ 
party may have been the case, but 
we can scarcely believe that had the 
Paris revolution not stood first in 
point of time, the general assault 
on all authorities would have taken 
place at all. That there were men 
ready to take advantage of that 
great occurrence was a natural con- 
sequence of the events in Italy, and 
France has acquired an hereditary 
right to lead the van in revolution ; 
but we are, from close personal ob- 
servation of the population, per- 
suaded that the news of the 24th of 
February was as unexpected as it 
was tremendous in Rome. Up to 
that date the question of a republic 
may have been entertained in the 
secret counsels of some of the popu- 
lar leaders, but had never been 
publicly agitated; the people had 
still confidence in their prince ; the 
prince had not yet awoke to his im- 
possible position; events were not, 
in fact, ripe enough for precipitate 
action of any kind, for the extent of 
anticipated reforms was unknown, 
and men rather drew unfair and 
over bright inferences for the future 
than dreaded a failure in the pro- 
gressive redress of their grievances. 
Their enthusiasm had this meaning, 
or it had none. 

The advance of the political tor- 
nado may be traced first from 
Sicily. On the 12th of January, 
1848, Palermo was in revolt, the ac- 
cumulated wrongs of that betrayed 
people, whose guaranteed constitu- 
tion had been trampled on by the 
Neapolitan Bourbon, giving them a 
precedence in action. On the 29th 
a demonstration in Naples produced 
a ‘constitution, —first blossom on 
the Italian tree of liberty, the pro- 
duce of a heated hour, never to be 
realized into fruit. On the 24th of 
February the memorable revolt at 
Paris dethroned a king whose fall 
sent a circling wave which, dashing 
against the foundations of power 
over Europe, undermined men’s 
faith in royalty and their respect for 
governments. On March 13th, 
Vienna, the stronghold of aristo- 
cracy, the abode of Metternich, the 
capital of a military power of the 
first order, and garrisoned by 16,000 
men, fell beneath the popular move- 
ment. Onthe 18th, barricades at 
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Berlin; on the 20th, Parma was in 
revolt; onthe22nd, Milan, afterthree 
days’ glorious fighting of unarmed 
and unprepared citizens against 
an organized force, expelled its 
Austrian garrison and their veteran 
leader. On the same day, Venice, 
under almost greater disadvantages, 
by a coup de main so terrified the 
commandant of a well furnished 
garrison, that he agreed to retire, 
and leave to Manin the unexpected 
vost of dictator! But constitutions 
Rad become the rage in Italy before 
the outbreak in Paris, for we find 
that on the 8th of February a con- 
stitution was granted at Turin, and 
on the 12th a mimic revolt achieved 
a similar change at Monaco from 
Florestano I. 

But Jet us look to results. The 
news of the Paris revolution fell 
like a thunderbolt in Rome; at first 
discredited by the wise, as one of 
the many fabulous stories with which 
an inordinate excitement was daily 
fed in the ‘ Eternal City,’ but soon 
wildly believed in by all, as succes- 
sive accounts confirmed the first 
faint intelligence, and added event 
to event till the first fatal news was 
complete in its minutest incident, 
it shook the boldest and calmest 
with a throb of excitement which 
those alone who have felt it can es- 
timate, and which none can after- 
wards describe. How came it to 
pass? Had age drained the once 
vigorous king of his courage? Did 
his young son, trained to arms, stand 
for hours at the head of disciplined 
troops, and make no struggle for his 
family honour, and for the enormous 
stake of the kingship of one of the 
bravest and richest nations? Dida 
suppliant and brave mother, when 
the hearts of men had failed them, 
throw herself before an excited As- 
sembly in the moment of their wild- 
est triumph, and in very deed had 
the ‘kingdom departed’—was all 
lost? Such were men’s anxious 
questions in the Corso, on the 
Sess ; first in whispering groups, 
from and among which the curious 
passed, (like ourselves,) reading the 
same story in men’s faces, the same 
excitement in their manner. But 
soon the facts were ascertained—the 
narrative so distinct that all men 
gave the same version. Like all 
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truths, it arranged itself rapidly and 
completely into the form facsuel 
fact—marvellous property and test 
of the true! which instantly com- 
mends itself to men’s hearts, and 
accredits itself to their judgment, 
as if gifted with a message from 
above which will accept of no denial. 
The sheet of the Pallade (the jour- 
nal which we have before had occa- 
sion to notice for its mendacity) 
now lying before us, printed in red- 
dest ink, contains as accurate an ac- 
count of the Paris revolution as if 
it were a compilation from the pages 
of the most veracious historian. 
But from an appreciation of the 
facts, men soon rushed eagerly to 
the practical results to themselves. 
The streets were packed with tu- 
multuous crowds, who seemed all 
movement; nor did night compose 
the scene: then indeed the city was 
again arranged into that picturesque 
attitude which made most familiar 
objects seem quaint and expressive; 
fires were lit in the Piazzas; torches 
held aloft to the walls lighted up 
wild groups, who still read anxi- 
ously the flying sheets which were 
posted up at many corners; they 
read the same intelligence, for no- 
thing new had been added to the 
story, and the words, repeated by 
one aloud to his fellows, gave the 
now well-known tale a reality which 
delights the vulgar. Many have 
read it or heard it fifty times in the 
course of that day, and yet they are 
not weary. There is no outrage of 
any kind; they are orderly as yet, 
threatening perhaps in manner, but 
peaceable in conduct. Again, there 
is no drunkenness—that is not the 
sin of Italy ; in the midst of darkest 
scenes we have never, not once, seen 
the fury of intoxication brutalize 
the excitement of the people; would 
it could have been so in England! 
This excitement, as it slept not, 
so was it prolonged from day to day, 
and flagged not, but grew and in- 
creased with the almost hourly news 
of revolution which rumour brought 
to the city. The aspect of the 
streets was changed, and it almost 
seemed that the masses who choked 
up the thoroughfares had arranged 
amongst themselves a kind of open 
air Waiting ‘in permanence,’ for b 
day and night a restless, feveris 
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human throng, composed of all 
classes, reflected every lightest in- 
telligence, and seemed ever read 
for some exploit not yet amuse 
some action which might relieve in- 
tense excitement. In hackneyed 
but expressive phrase, men felt that 
they were on the eve of something 
portentous. 

Let us hasten on. On March 18th, 
a constitution was promulgated by 
the Pope, liberal as the most worthy 
of freedom could desire, complete 
as a representative system, giving 
one member to every 30,000 of the 
res according a moderate 
icence to the press; a fair trial to 
the accused; a document, in fact, 
which, were it realized, would put 
to flight the miad projects of agita- 
tors, and confer on the Roman people 
institutions which have cost England 
centuries of struggle, but which, al- 
though twice wrung by force from 
reluctant monarchs, are more the 
emanation of our moral progress 
than the fruits of a violent and de- 
termined will driven to a last appeal 
with our rulers. But it is too late! 
On the 22nd of March, Milan is 
free; on the 23rd, Charles Albert 
proclaims war against Austria, and 
on the 31st he occupies Lodi. With 
appalling shock, coming on their 
aggravated passions and heated 
imaginations like a mad dream, now 
actually realized in open day, comes 
to that expectant crowd in the Corso 
the news of the expulsion of the 
Austrians. The hated foreigners, 
who had occupied a fair portion of 
Italian land, and insultingly ruled 
by foreign agents and institutions 
a people singularly national in their 
feelings, are driven out from their 
stronghold; and that remote pros- 
ect of Italy for the Italians which 
a been an heirloom in every trans- 
alpine family, now comes to be no 
longer a fanciful vision, but an actual, 
visible reality, wanting but a few 
strong hands and willing hearts to 
perpetuate their cherished dream 
into vitality and permanent exist- 
ence. Up, then, every man among 
you! Boys and women shall guard 
our houses! Let the rich contribute 
gold! let beauty strip off her jewels! 
Ye future mothers of heroes—how, 
loaded with northern spoils, we shall 
repay your present sacrifices on our 
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return! Onwards to the contest 
with the hated Germans! Let them 
all be swept from off our native 
land! Be ours union, courage, hope! 
Let Italy send her sons in thousands 
to the fight! Come from sunny 
Naples, and leave your vine-clad 
shores, your sensual climate; let 
Calabria, ripe for action, ever first 
in the struggle, send her moun- 
taineers. Come from fair Florence, 
—from the classical groves of Dante 
and Petrarch—from the dream-land 
of Ariosto and Tasso—come from 
Apennine and plain—from Albaand 
Sabina. Let Latian enterprise and 
Etruscan wisdom be revived. Call 
up your old spirit, Genoa! land of 
Doria and Columbus. Venice has 
already reclaimed her ancient post, 
and the lion of San Marco is up for 
the combat. But come, most of all, 
Romans! heirs of the conquerors of 
Greece and Carthage—descendants 
of the bravest, the wisest, the truest! 
Shake off this sleep of centuries, 
* death’s counterfeit,’ and arm your- 
selves for this last great exploit, 
which is to restore a nation to its 
place, and redeem the degenerate 
centuries of an ignoble past! Such 
was the kind of appeal which, varied 
to suit the orator or the audience, 
rung through the halls of old palaces 
converted into modern cafés or 
club-rooms, and might be heard in 
the very streets of the excited city. 

Moody Baron Lutzow has retired 
into the innermost halls of the Ve- 
netian palace; his double-headed 
eagle frowns over the lordly portal ; 
this ground and these walls are 
sacred to Austria; national courtesy 
-defends them; here our flag floats 
secure. Not so! Increasing in 
strength, and numbers, and fury, a 
mad crowd rushes along the Corso, 
gathering up even the standers by, 
and rolls on in insensate fury, its 
very speed adding rage to those who 
had long since forgotten their reason. 
They pause an instant before the 
Venetian palace, and yell defiance 
at the ponderous shield far above 
their reach. One remembers that 
a ladder is at hand to be used as a 
fire-escape ; a hundred men poise it 
aloft, and a dozen mount over the 
archway. Down it comes, thunder- 
ing on the pavement, the proud es- 
cutcheon of Austria, emblem of 
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their country’s foe! and the rage of 
ignorant men is vented in resounding 
blows on the shield. A deformed 
and wretched object is passing, 
riding, in Roman beggar fashion, on 
his donkey to his accustomed stand 
on the Pincio. A happy idea seizes 
them; they tie the escutcheon to 
the animal's tail, and compel the 
misshapen dwarf, half idiotic, to 
ride down the Corso to the Piazza 
del Popolo, where the wooden shield 
is broken up amid the execrations of 
the crowd, and burnt in open day! 
Little fragments are gathered a 
the more enthusiastic, and worn for 
that and many succeeding days in 
their button-holes! Within a few 
hours every Austrian shield in the 
city is torn down; and as many re- 
ligious institutions were under the 
patronage of that power, and all 
such were ornamented with the na- 
tional escutcheon, there was a rich 
harvest of double-headed eagles for 
the mob. One shield, reversed, is 
hung outside the door of the Café 
dei belli Arte, which henceforth is 
the rendezvous of the most ultra 
agitators. A station of the civic 
guard is opposite the Venetian pa- 
Jace, and thronged with citizen sol- 
diers: they witness, but do not, 
venture to oppose, this breach of 
national honour. But the deed is 
not yet complete. When, on the 
next morning, the curious seek the 
scene of yesterday’s insanity, the 
words ‘Piazza de Venezia,’ which 
were engraved on a corner-stone of 
the building, are erased, and ‘ Pa- 
lazzo della Dieta Italiana’ replaces 
them. Atalater period, a decree of 
the Republic ‘ restored’ this palace 
to the De teeciaien alas! unable 
to hold their actual territory without 
attempting a difficult possession of 
this most doubtful property! 

But time—time, ae value is 
ever relative to our need—has now 
at length become of importance to 
the Romans. Their brothers are in 
arms—have achieved the first over- 
throw of the Austrians ; but the re- 
sources of that vast empire must 
shortly overwhelm them, if unaided. 
An instant registry of volunteers is 
opened, and men of all ranks crowd 
eagerly to enrol themselves as re- 
cruits in the ‘crusade,’ for such title 
is at once bestowed upon the brigade, 
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which was so rapidly raised that in 
four days as many thousand were 
ready! It was a brilliant awaking 
of youthful enthusiasm, and Rome 
can now afford with pride to answer 
the question, who were those who 
thus devoted life and fortune to the 
cause of nationality? Not the mere 
refuse of cities, the idle, the adven- 
turous, the spendthrift, the practised 
thief: each of these classes fur- 
nished their quotum, it is true, as 
must always be the case when ad- 
venture is opened to all who will 
join; but many among the highest 
in name and rank, the most envied 
in fortune and position in an old city 
where a cherished aristocracy had 
for centuries reserved itself in the 
exclusive pride of caste, laid aside 
all personal feeling, and with knap- 
sack and musket in hand prepared 
to march in the ranks. There were 
few families of whatever grade in 
Rome (and the assertion is made 
deliberately and literally) which did 
not furnish at least one of its mem- 
bers; and we have the high autho- 
rity of a gentleman, himself one of 
the ‘ Crociati,’ for the reply to the 
taunt that Italy sent only the refuse 
of her population to the national 
war. That many did go ‘who left 
their country for their country’s 
good,’ is true, but it was no light 
contest which drained a state of its 
best sons, and has left the country 
now to mourn the loss of the edu- 
cated and young, the flower of the 
population, of whole classes from her 
universities, of professors from their 
lecture-rooms, and of that rising 
generation who combinetheinherited 
strength of the past with the fresh 
hopeful impulses of the spring and 
progress period of life! 

That aged ruin—of which it has 
been said that ‘when it falls the 
world shall fall’—theatre of martyr- 
dom in presence of applauding em- 
perors—a fortress in the middle 
ages, when Frangipani, Colonna, 
and Orsini struggled for its pos- 
session—in later times, scene of 
moukish preaching, yet solemn and 
not unimpressive celebrations, what 
vicissitudes has it not witnessed in 
‘life’s fitful dream?’ Great world- 
stage, to which there is no parallel, 
we know not what drama shall yet 
be acted within thy wall; for men 
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seem to assemble in thy vast arena 
when aught is to be resolved upon 
that is great or changeful! Now it 
is the monk Gavazzi (known to us 
for eloquence of no ordinary kind) 
who assembles a Roman audience 
there, and, like Peter the Hermit, 
preaches an appeal to arms. How 
every word resounds in the colossal 
ruin !—how wild the applause—the 
crowd how determined! What a 
fervent exhortation to deeds of 
courage follows the eee of 
their country’s wrongs! ut we 
leave the scene to be imagined by 
those who have passed a moonlight 
night in the solitudes of the Coli- 
seum, and offer them the rough 
material for one more picture in 
addition to the many which his- 
torical association and the poetry 
of the place and hour have con- 
jured up before the imaginative 
traveller. 

The question —the important 
question of a declaration of war on 
the part of their sovereign against 
the power whom they were now 
proceeding to oppose in the field, 
scarcely occurred to the Romans, 
yet it was full of deepest import to 
them and to their cause. To the 
Pope it is the long-deferred and 
critical test of his real intentions— 
nay, of his actual position. Shall 
he, the priest of a religion of peace, 
so break the precepts of his Master 
as to incite to any war, however 
just? Shall the head of an insigni- 
ficant state venture on an act of 
aggression on the very power on 
which he and his predecessors have 
been politically dependant for pro- 
tection, and often for existence, 
and attack with military force the 
eldest daughter of the Church? On 
the other hand, shall he dare to 
oppose the popular will, so unmis- 
takably expressed ?—to extinguish 
popular hopes to which he has him- 
self given birth ?—or, more remote, 
but pressing consideration, shall he, 
ought he to permit his armed sub- 
jects to enter on an unauthorized war, 
and be treated as brigands, not as 
soldiers, when the hour of conflict 
arrives? Oh, unanswerable ques- 
tions! Sovereign priest—indepen- 
dent dependent—spiritually head, 
and temporally insignificant! here 
is the impossible position: you are 
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a great contradiction, a world’s ano- 
maly. 

But the Romans are clothed 
(scantily enough), armed with such 
muskets as St. Angelo’s can furnish, 
and in some sort equipped for their 
important campaign by the liberality 
of their fellow-citizens. Ten thou- 

sand are ready, their chiefs appointed 

—who shall dismiss them on their 
mad journey ?—what banner shall 
they bear? After many conflicting 
counsels, Pius performed his first act 
of duplicity, and fell for ever from 
the pedestal on which popular ho- 
mage and love had enshrined him. 
The first battalion is assembled in 
the great court of the Vatican, and 
from a balcony he gives a personal 
benediction, and bestows their 
colours, enjoining them to behave 
with valour in the face of the enemy, 
and to fight gloriously for the na- 
tional cause. 

With such distinct and personal 
recognition of their errand, and 
happy in his still valued benediction, 
they depart, satisfied that their 
prince has sanctified and adopted 
the crusade against Austria. Within 
one month from that time, in a con- 
sistory held on the 29th April, Pius 
announced that he had not declared, 
and could not declare war against 
Austria, and strictly enjoined his 
troops not to cross the Po; pretend- 
ing that he had permitted ‘their ad- 
vance to the frontier only for pur- 
»0ses of observation and defence! 

Was, then, the object of this armed 
and precipitate march against Aus- 
trian Lombardy unknown to the 
Government of Rome? or was a 
falsehood—and a cruel falsehood— 
practised on the people, still cre- 
dulous in their ruler? We leave 
the question as one on which history 
has to record a decision, which, if 
we mistake not, has been long since 
arrived at in Europe by all who 
have the honesty a daring to con- 
demn wickedness ‘in high places.’ 
This declaration, which the Pope 
followed up by an autograph letter 
to the Emperor of Austria, counsel- 
ling his peaceable abandonment of 
Lomb: urdy, had little effect on the 
course of the unfortunate brigade ; 
for Durando crossed the Po in de- 
fiance of the Pope, as brave old 
Pepe acted in like case towards Fer- 
dinand of Naples; but the first set 
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of prisoners taken in fight by the 
Austrians were hanged as robbers! 

Within a few days, an invitation 
is issued to the people on the part 
of the Government, and signed by 
Aldobrandini, the then Minister of 
War, inviting the contributions of 
the inhabitants for the support of 
the national war against Austria ; 
and as money might not be always 
at hand, the gift of ornaments, 
jewellery, objects of art, &c., was 
solicited. In picturesque booths in 
many parts of the town, tables were 
arranged, on which an infinite va- 
riety of articles were deposited, from 
the ‘pearl necklace of the lady to the 
quaint and large gold ring of the 
peasant, or the hair-pins of the 
countrywomen. The results were 
not large, but the objects were mul- 
titudinous—bronzes, pictures, tapes- 
tries, and gold and silver ornaments, 
made up a picturesque collection, 
over which presided, with due so- 
lemnity, a dignified official, who re- 
corded the names of the donors, to 
be afterwards published in authentic 
lists, ‘so that the people’ (as it was 
announced) ‘might know their 
friends.’ 

We shall have occasion to notice 
the progress of the Italian legion in 
its short struggle against disciplined 
troops, but the reader is perhaps old 
enough and wise co to argue 
but poor results from such over- 
strained enthusiasm; and we shall 
leave the picture as we witnessed 
and have endeavoured to draw it, 
without here recording the frequent 
checks from desertion, from dis- 
union, from want of leaders and dis- 
cipline, and from the bravery of the 
finest troops in Europe, whom they 
had to encounter, which damped 
the martial ardour of the excited 
youth who had so impulsively rushed 
to arms. 


CuaprTer X. 


THE CRUSADE— TREACHERY OF ITALIAN 
PRINCES—MAMIANI’S MINISTRY. 


War! and Italian Unity! was now 
the cry throughout the Peninsula ; 
and all dis ided and unprepared as 
they were, the maddene z people 
thought they had but to rush against 
the Austrians and overcome them 
at the first onslaught. And in truth 
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such would perhaps have been the 
only mode of achieving the wished- 
for) result, for instances are not want- 
ing in history where the most firmly 
established governments have been 
swept away by an enraged, almost 
unarmed, yet unanimous, people; 
while on the other side, if time be but 
granted or gained, discipline is sure 
to triumph, and patriotic ardour to 
cool. Levée en masse is an expres- 
sion of which we have heard much, 
yet understand little; and although 
it may have been realized in cities— 
as at Milan—we doubt if any coun- 
try has ever witnessed such an event. 
For what is it? It is an invitation 
to come from occupations of all 
kinds, to leave farm and factory, 
the desk and the study, to come from 
all trades, even the most necessary 
to daily wants; a call upon all hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers; upon all 
who are not bedridden, to ‘come 
one, come all,’ to the contest. Such 
a cry has been sounded through 
Hungary, Holstein, Italy—and the 
results may help us to understand 
the true meaning of the term, and 
suggest to future leaders of revolt 
that, from the rising of the most 
outraged and enthusiastic popula- 
tion must be deducted those whom 
no cry could ever rouse from the 
lethargy of self and selfish occupa- 
tions; the very rich who seldom, 
and the very cowardly who never, 
move, with a host of hypocrites who 
are existing on the very hollowness 
of the ery, and who mean to stay 
behind for plunder, when the brave 
have rushed to arms.* 

The events of that extraordinary 
campaign are no doubt familiar to 
all whom these sketches can interest; 
and yet, as we are approaching the 

catastrophe in which untamed pas- 
sions and misplaced enthusiasm com- 
bined to form a picture of national 
misery, we would here throw into 
the foreground the unexampled trea- 
onF of the Italian princes, which, 
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Piedmontese - 
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Romans . 
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if not apologetic for the awful crimes 
that stained a brave cause, must 
at least be handed down to history 
along with the wretched divisions 
and the feebleness of the effort, as 
compared to the end to be attained, 
which form the narrative of that 
vain struggle for national independ- 
ence. In Rome, the originator of 
the entire movement had scarcely 
pronounced the celebrated words, 
Gran Dio benedite lTItalia, than 
he hastened to recall his approval of 
the national cause. The indignant 
protest of Pius, or his ministers, had 
caused the removal of the Austrian 
garrison which had occupied Fer- 
rara; and in accordance with an 
overpowering appeal from the 
Elective Chambers and the people, 
orders were given to concentrate an 
army at Forli, the command of 
which was entrusted to Durando. 
The latter, at the head of 8000 
troops, which formed the entire 
toman army, when reinforced by the 
10,000 volunteers whose enrolment 
we have already noticed, crossed the 
Po, in defiance of the orders of the 
Pope, who had already withdrawn 
his permission to march against 
Austria. 

In Naples, where popular feeling 
was earliest of demonstration, and 
most ephemeral, Ferdinand had re- 
ceived Pepe with open arms; and 
by a published decree had ordered 
the march of a force of 40,000 against 
the national enemy, and had pro- 
mised to despatch speedily a large 
expedition * sea. Of these, 17,000 
alone started; and by secret agree- 
ment with the Pope, a single 
squadron alone was permitted to pass 
each day through the Papal States, 
ontheirnecessary march northwards. 
When at last, cheated, dispirited, 
and impeded on his journey by the 
pre-arranged delays of the king and 
of his own officers, the brave old 
general reached the Po, a special 
despatch from Ferdinand ordered 


actual force brought into the field by Charles-Albert when marching to- 
wards the Mincio, was 90,000 men—viz., 
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him not to pass the papal frontier, 
but to return with speed to the 
capital. Not to be daunted by de- 
fection, nor bullied by impudent 
treachery, like Durando, he crossed 
the ‘ Rubicon’ with a single faithful 
battalion of rifles, and threw himself 
into Venice, where he headed the 
gallant defence of that ill-fated city. 

TheGrand Duke of Tuscany, Auk 
duke of Austria, early proclaimed 
war against the foreign occupants of 
Lombardy, and sent 5000 Tuscans, 
who were in truth the very flower of 
the volunteer troops of the crusade. 
By him the University of Pisa was 
stripped of its youth, who, headed 
by their professors, were nearly all 
cut to pieces; and in obedience to 
his sovereign appeal to arms, that 
most favoured province of Italy has 
lost many of its best sons. But was 
this real? We have seen Leopoldo 
= his constitution from the 

alcony of the Pitti palace, ready 
with enthusiastic reply to the wild 
congratulations of his people, and 
with more enthusiastic words as he 
sent forth his little band to the 
slaughter; but better for him would 
it have been to have then fled from 
fair Florence, than to have given a 
eo assent to a war to which 

is personal feeling and political in- 
clinations were alike opposed. 

From this list of treacherous so- 
vereigns, Europe has long since 
struck out the name of the rash 
originator of the Italian war, whose 
heroism and personal courage would 
have done honour to any cause, and 
whose unbroken fidelity to his first 
professions was evidenced by his 
second appeal to arms at Novara, 
when, however enthusiastic his re- 
liance on the Italian population, it 
had become apparent that his trust 
must rest alone on Piedmontese 
valour, and no longer on the easily- 
broken faith, divided counsels, and 


unstable oon of a people by 


whom he had at first been hailed as 
‘ Deliverer.’ Himself, indeed, re- 
flecting the very failings of the 
nation whom he aspired to rule—he 
was impetuous in action, slow to 
take advantage of success, defective 
in all the attributes which constitute 
the leader, and brilliant in every 
personal gift out of which, when 
combined in multitudes, the truly 
great can elaborate success. More 


pleased with the glitter of a brilliant 
feat of arms than solicitous for solid 
results, he was the type of the hot- 
brained, dreamy, ambitious Italian 
soldier; full of triumphs and the 
partition of territory whilst the 
enemy still possessed the strong- 
holds; ever vainly hoping for a 
popular support which was never 
accorded ; and, finally, after a mad 
attempt on his already victorious 
opponent, with an army but half- 
recovered from the disorganization 
of a previous defeat—with treache- 
rous generals and ill-adjusted plans, 
he risked the liberty of his heredi- 
tary possessions in sacrificing to the 
shadow of military fame and am- 
bition; and after a repulse which 
left his very capital at os mercy of 
his rival, he fled to hide the shame 
and agony of disappointed hopes in 
a distant land, and died broken- 
hearted in exile. Peace be to thy 
memory—all honour to thy courage 
—all reverence for thy patriotism— 
all pity for thy weakness, Charles- 
Albert ! 

It is not our province to describe 
the progress of the Roman volun- 
teers, but the reader will remember 
that, headed by Durando, they 
reached the Po, and crossed it ; that 
their first meeting with the hated 
foe resulted in a miserable slaughter ; 
and that with a view to prevent the 
union of Nugent and Radetsky, they 
marched after their repulse to Tre- 
viso, and occupied Padua and Vi- 
cenza. In the latter place they made 
a truly brave resistance to Radetsky, 
and after sixteen hours of continuous 
and well-sustained fighting, they 
capitulated on June 11th, under a 
pledge to abstain for three months 
from all active hostilities against 
Austria; on which occasion 15,000 
of their number returned into the 
Roman territory. Other 4000, who 
had not been engaged at Vicenza, 
remained in Venice, and Pepe has 
borne honourable testimony to their 
valour at the siege of Mestre. Of 
these, 3000 were recalled by Pius in 
September, at the very moment 
when Pepe writes to Mamiani, then 
Minister at Rome, to urge on him 
the concentration of an army of 
24,000 at Sinigaglia. Such is the 
outline of the career of the Roman 
— of the ‘crusade.’ In the 
atter days of the Republic, when 
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the streets of the Eternal City were 
barricaded, the gates closed, and 
all were in daily expectation of the 
arrival of the French, a jaded, 
bronzed, starved-looking, and ragged 
battalion presented itself at the 
Porta del Popolo, worn down with 
long travel and the marsh fevers of 
the lagunes, and mothers, sisters, 
wives, stood by in the great Piazza 
to recognise, if recognise they could, 
among that wild band, any of the 
fresh, joyous youths whom, but a 
few short months before, they had 
escorted through that very gate, as 
they marched out with light hearts 
and noble anticipations of victory. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the disastrous 
news of the first checks which their 
volunteers had received in face of 
the enemy caused a great sensation ; 
and a popular movement, in which 
all classes appeared, as usual, to 
join, called Count Mamiani to or- 
ganize a ministry. He stood be- 
tween the politics of Rossi and Maz- 
zini, and the short history of his 
attempts at forming a government 
offers another flagrant instance of 
double dealing on the part of the 
Pope, or we should rather say of 
the Curia Papale, for the prince 
would appear to have nowcompletely 
sunk into the system of which he 
was the head, and which must ever 
triumph over individual character 
or intentions. Mamiani had been 
in the Ministry of the Interior in 
1831, was afterwards an exile, and 
had taken advantage of the amnesty 
of Pius in all but one particular ; 
he, and two others, being permitted 
to form an exception to its terms, 
had declined to pledge their word 
not again to engage in political 
movement against the Papal Govern- 
ment. He was possessed of con- 
siderable property derived from land, 
and had acquired by foreign resi- 
dence a knowledge of the institutions 
of France and England. Returned 
to Rome, he found, like all men of 
ability and information, that a great 
game was being played, but one in 
which so many contradictory ele- 
ments were involved, that it were 
well to stand apart and watch the 
progress of events before peopening 
any measure peculiarly his own. 
But he returned to a people who 
were looking—oh, how anxiously !— 
for a prophet, and who seized on 
VOL. XLVI. NO. CCLXXII. 
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every one of superior intelligence 
who had at any time manifested 
liberal tendencies. 

In ten months no fewer than 
eleven Ministers of War had held 
the portfolio of office ; amongst whom 
the extremes of rank, and every 
shade of opinion, had found their 
representatives. The immense dis- 
content of the people forced Mami- 
ani into office, and although per- 
sonally disliked by Pius, he accepted 
the post of Prime Minister. His 

olitics were known to be moderate, 
but liberal; by no means republican, 
yet not absolutist ; in favour of war 
with Austria, but respecting the 
rights of the Pope as sovereign. A 
little later we find him refusing to 
take any part in the republican as- 
sembly, and representing a party 
who would have been well pleased 
to secure the return of the Pope, 
and a realization of the Constitution 
which Pius had already granted. 
Having accurate and personal infor- 
mation as to the veracity of the fol- 
lowing statement, we offer it as a 
fair specimen of the difficulties which 
any ie minister would have en- 
countered in office under the Pope, 
and as a further proof of the insur- 
mountable obstacles which did and 
ever will exist to a union of a repre- 
sentative government and respon- 
sible minister with the Papal autho- 
rity, in its double capacity of spiri- 
tual head of all Catholic countries 
and temporal regent of its own. 
Seizing at once on the point of in- 
compatibility, Mamiani, on accept- 
ing office, insisted on the ministry 
of foreign affairs being confided, at 
least. partly, to a layman, and after 
much opposition he obtained a divi- 
sion of the office between Cardinal 
Orioli and Count Marchetti, who 
were jointly to regulate the foreign 
relations of the State. The latter 
soon found that he was only a nul- 
lity, that few documents were open 
to his inspection, and that, in parti- 
cular, his despatches to the re- 
presentatives of the Holy See 
at foreign courts, either remained 
unanswered or were treated with 
trifling notice, and the directions 
they contained disregarded. After 
two months an urgent representation 
of the powerlessness of his colleague 
was personally made by Mamiani to 
the Pope. ‘1 cannot,’ said he, 

Z 
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‘govern if this state of things con- 
tinue.’ ‘You cannot govern,’ said 
Pius, ‘I govern’ (governo io), and 
with these words terminated the 
audience. It afterwards appeared, 
when the republican party obtained 
possession of the records of the go- 
vernment, that a private press ex- 
isted in the Quirinal, which was only 
used by the head of the foreign 
depar tment for corre spondence, and 
that neither it, nor the cipher by 
which all doenments addressed to 
the representatives of the Pope at 
foreign courts were authenticated, 
had ever been entrusted to Mar- 
chetti! 

The resignation of the Ministry 
immediate ly followed; and yet once 
again the Pope appealed to Mamiani 
in his hour of need, but it was then 
too late. We offer no comment on 
this, trusting that there are few of 
our countrymen who yet cling to the 
idea of the possibility of permanent 
reform co-existing with a Cardinal 
body, nor do we ourselves dream of 
further efforts on the part of the 
sabinets of Europe to urge such 
counsels on this corrupt government 
as they could ever accept without 
duplicity, or but in an hour of 
pressing necessity, the permanency 
of which would be the sole seeurity 
for the endurance of true ameliora- 
tion. To reform must be to annihi- 
late the temporal power of the Pope- 
dom, and the arguments for such 
measures will no longer be derived 
from the state of a suffering popula- 
tion, for their tale has been told to 
loathing, and their cry heard till we 
are deafened with its sameness; but 
should the hour ever arrive when 
freedom may again be established in 
central Italy, it must commence by 
a severance of political power 
from the spiritual tyranny under 
which all Catholic nations now 
groan. 

It is marvellous, but instructive, 
to note the rapid succession of events 
in lialy as the year advanced; no 
drama ever lagged so little ; no inter- 

vals of inaction damped the excited 
interest of the population; it was 
like a great book of adventurous 
romance, condensed into pages, 
which men turned over and read as 
they ran. A piquant excitement, 
an ever longing, ever gratified, curi- 
osity for news, sated as soon as felt, 
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renewed as soon as sated, seized on 
the people and consumed their vitals, 
like the rage of famine. Men forgot 
their traffic, their loves and hates ; 
the young restlessly moved, like a 
living, fluctu: iting sea, thronging the 
streets and Piazzas, regarding each 
other with excited, longing eyes, and 
asked for news! The old sate in the 
shade by their house or shop doors, 
as if awaiting an expected messen- 
ger; the once lethargic city, which 
had worn the quaint, enervated as- 
pect of ruins inhabited by listless 
idlers, or by men whose energies had 
been crushed into gloomy despair, 
was now all life-like, and its brilliant 
sun shone on faces ever lit up by an 
unresting enthusiasm. 

The brilliant victory of Goito 
which, had it been followed up, 
must have resulted in the abandon- 
ment of Lombardy by Austria, 
flattered Italian vanity for a few 
short months, till, on the 3rd of 
August, the defeat of Custoza, the 
capitulation of Milan, and the re- 
treat of Charles-Albert with a dis- 
organised army, dashed the darling 
hopes of the people. On the 15th 
of May, a revolt, rivalling that of 
Milan, had been crushed in the 
streets of Naples, with tremendous 
slaughter of the insurgents; and in 
September, Ferdinand, after a pro- 
longed and obstinate contest, had 
regained possession of Messina. 
The fearful struggle of June in 
Paris staggered republicanism in its 
strongholds, and the retrograde 
policy of the Pope was unmistake- 
ably announced. How did the ultra 
party meet this catalogue of re- 
verses? They had read the hand- 
writing on the wall, but to a mad- 
dened populace, as to a hardened 
king, belief in departing hopes i 
slow to find its way. Late, too late 
for possibility of success, yet dimly 
perceiving how dissension and want 
of united force had paralyzed their 
efforts, Italian Unity is now the cry, 
and Montanelli’s project of a Co- 
stituente Italiana, or national as- 
sembly, in which all parts of the 
peninsula were to be represented, was 
debated to its minutest details; 
whilst the one army which was in 
the field met with such cold recep- 
tion from the Italian inhabitants 
that in many instances provisions 
were denied to the troops which the 
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Austrian commissaries obtained 
with ease a day or two later. 
Return we to Rome. Bologna, 
by a vigorous effort, had repelled 
Welden in an attempt to take pos- 
session of that city, with an insuili- 
cient force. On the news reaching 
the capital, the Chamber declared 
itself in permanence, and passed a 
resolution of war against Austria. 
The Pope, now in open opposition, 
was firm in refusing his assent, and 


THE NEW ORPHAN HOUSE 


HERE is a strange old city in 
the West, which partakes more, 
perhaps, of that mingled spirit of 
progress and of conservatism which 
characterizes the English race than 
any other in the country. The an- 
cient city of Bristol, studded thick 
with church-spires, her dust sacred 
with the mouldering relics of con- 
ventual buildings, and her citizens 
for the most part men of the old 
school—‘ gripplemerchants’ and well- 
to-do shopkeepers—has lately burst 
out afresh, if we may so term it, 
and in her venerable age has exhi- 
bited a daring and a disregard of 
‘old ways’ which mark, in a peculiar 
manner, the mingled elements which 
go to make up her public opinion. 
Saddened at the idea of having lost 
her place as the second port in the 
empire, she suddenly strove to regain 
her ground by throwing a steam 
ferry across the Atlantic; and re- 
membering that one of her citizens, 
Sebastian Cabot, gave to England 
the dominion of North America, she 
sought and obtained the honour of 
piloting the way to the New World 
in one of her home-built gigantic 
steamers. Oppressed for years with 
heavy port dues, she suddenly threw 
them off, and became the cheapest 
harbour in the kingdom. Kept in 
bondage by a conspiracy among her 
merchant princes, her young blood 
rose in revolt, and is day by day 
pushing them entirely from their 
seats. Steeped to the lips in the 
drudgery of commerce, redolent of 
Tum, tobacco, tallow, and _ hides, 
which form the chief topies of the 
conversation of her citizens, she has 
s managed to found the only 
chool of Art to be met with out of 
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Mamiani’s ministry resigned. All 
the night watch-fires were lit in the 
piazzas, and the popular party was 
in movement — nay, force was re- 
sorted to, and many of the cardinals 
were shut up in their own houses, 
the gates of the city were closed, 
and the aspect of the crowds was 
threatening. Still there was a re- 
spite, and Pius dissolved the Cham- 
ber and consulted Count Rossi. 


AT ASHLEY DOWN, BRISTOL. 


the metropolis, and to nourish a bro- 
therhood of painters who monopolize 
the best places on the walls of the 
Academy. Everything about her 
seems full of strange contradictions, 
and the conflict between new and 
old ideas is everywhere seen, in the 
most picturesque and demonstrative 
manner, breaking up the long stagna- 
tion of things. 

We shall not easily forget the 
contrast of scene presented to us 
on the evening and the succeeding 
morning of our last visit to Bristol. 
Our quarters for the night, the 
‘White Lion,’ were a splendid speci- 
men of the old hostel—of such an 
hostel as might be considered worthy 
of the support of many generations 
of aldermen. There, in the paved 
court, lay dozens of unhappy turtles, 
helplessly lying on their backs, just 
ripe for the soup tureen. The old 
carved staircase must have consumed 
a forest of timber, and long corridors 
now and then had to be crossed, 
that smelt awfully of ghosts. The 
different bed-rooms were designated 
by names, not numbers: thus there 
was the red chamber, the blue cham- 
ber, the white chamber, and the 
yellow chamber. We lay all night 
in the stately old blue chamber-— 
half afraid, we must confess, watch- 
ing, by the uncertain light of a 
dimly-burning gas lamp in some re- 
mote part of the building, the occa- 
sional dancing of the funereal-shaped 
valance tassels, as some lumbering 
coach crawled over the stones of the 
narrow street. In this house, luci- 
fers, the new lights of our civiliza- 
tion, are not allowed; and if you 
require the darkness to be illumi- 
nated, boots, who nourishes below a 
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perpetual light, breaks in upon you 
when summoned. Everything here 
is old, respectable, and good; old 
wines, old everything that is the 
better for being old, lie stored in 
cobwebbed cellars and ancient 
presses. Forethought has provided 


the wherewithal for Time himself 


to take a long journey upon. 

How strangely this eer time- 
honoured old picture contrasted with 
the view of the Orphan House on 
the green hill-side, where three 
hundred children are daily fed, like 
Elijah, by the raven — where no 
thought is taken for the morrow, 
and where often the morning meal 
seems miraculously provided for 
them by an_ over-watching provi- 
dence. The history of this Orphan 
House is so much bound up with 
the history of its remarkable founder, 
George Miller, that we cannot well 
disconnect them. In that strange 
book, written by himself, called 
The Lord's Dealings with George 
Miiller, he paints his early life in 
Germany as exceedingly de »praved, 
and speaks of his sudden conversion 
shortly before coming to England, 
which event took place in 1829. His 
first labours as a preacher were con- 
fined to the South of Devonshire, 
where hemetwith Mr.Craik,aScotch- 
man, who has ever since been con- 
nected with him as the leader of a 
body of Christians called the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. This sect hold no 
particular dogma, but the belief of 
Mr. Miiller is more akin to that of 
the Baptists than of any other deno- 
mination. In 1832, Mr. Miiller re- 
moved to Bristol, and shortly after 
his arrival in the city he was led to 
establish, as regards his own sup- 
port, the same system that he after- 

wards carried out with such remark- 
able success in his Orphan House 
and Schools—namely, to make no 
personal application to any one for 
money, but to obtain everything 
through prayer. Of course we do 
not mean to say that we believe in 
such direct interposition of the Di- 
vine care as he everywhere insists 
upon in his book, but we see clearly 
how forcibly ‘faith’ has humanly 
worked in drawing towards him the 
co- “ope ration of « arnest sup porte rs, 
and how it has sokiel him to realize 
a scheme which at first must have 
looked to himself very much like a 
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dream. Having given up his salary 
as pastor of the two congregations 
in Bristol under his charge, he 
caused boxes to be placed in the 
chapels for free-will offerings. This 
was carrying out, as regards his own 
support, the voluntary principle to 
its full extent. There were no 
names here published as a kind of 
pride payment. Everything was 
given anonymously, and often in 
kind. Thus, in lis Journal under 
date Nov. 27th, 1831, he says, 
‘Our money had been reduced to 
24d., our bread was hardly enough 
for the day. I had several times 

brought our need before the Lord. 

After dinner, when I returned 
thanks, [asked Him to give us our 
daily bread, meaning literally that 
He would send us bread for the 
evening. Whilst I was praying, 
there was a knock at the door of the 
room. After I had concluded, a 
poor sister came in, and brought us 
some of her dinner, and from an- 
other poor sister 5s. In the after- 
noon she also brought us a large 
loaf.’ Again, under date March 7th, 
he says, ~« This evening, when we 
came home from our work, we found 
a brother, our tailor; waiting for us, 
who brought a new suit of clothes 
for both brother Craik and me, 
which a brother, whose name was 
not to be mentioned, had ordered 
for us.” ‘March 8th—our brother 
brought us this evening, also from 
the same friend, a new hat for each 
of us.’ 

This might at first seem a strange 
method of levying contributions, 
but it was the very essence of his 
great success in the establishment 
of the Orphan House, wiich was and 
is supported by the unsolicited = 
of the charitable, both in kind and 
in money. His establishment for 
orphans, which from nearly the 
beginning contained a hundred 
children, was first located in some 
small private houses in Bristol. 
Here, without any fund, without 
any committee, he mang ize »d to clothe 
and feed them, prov iding everything 
needful both for the body and the 
mind. The narrative, which gives 
a daily account of the ways and 
means of the establishment from its 
first commencement, shows a state 
of things which must have required 
a strong will and an abundant faith 
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to have borne up against. The 
latter end of the year 1839 the 
whole of the helpless little flock 
were frequently on the brink of 
starvation. Almost day by day 
there are entries such as this in the 
narrative. ‘Nov. 13th. Nothing 
has come in. Our need is even 
greater to-day than yesterday, on 
account of our not having been able 
yesterday to take in the usual 
quantity of provisions. In this our 
ueed I packed up the books which 
had been intended for sale on 
August 22, when the Lord sent such 
a rich supply before they were ac- 
tually disposed of. To them one 
of the labourers added some of his 
own, and a few other articles. Also 
some old jackets which had been 
sent were packed up to be disposed 
of. One of iny young fellow-labourers 
had besides disposed of an article of 
his own for ll. 5s. This 11. 19s. 
enabled us to take in bread as usual, 
and to defray the other heavy ex- 
penses.’ And so goes on this narra- 
tive. The ominous words, ‘we are 
penniless,’ or, ‘ there is not a penny 
in the house for the wants of the 
ensuing day,’ continually appearing 
inthe diary. All this time, however, 
whilst a second meal was an un- 
certainty, Mr. Muller was contem- 
lating the building of a house to 
fold three hundred orphans. As 
his desire became known, funds from 
all parts of the kingdom poured in ; 
and the very will of the man seemed 
to exert an unseen influence over 
thousands, who to any ordinary in- 
stitution would never have thought 
of giving a shilling. Independent 
of money, articles of the most leet 
lancous character were contributed, 
either for the present needs of the 
children, or for the building fund. A 
list of these contributions taken in 
one month, exactly as it stands, 
without any ‘cooking,’ is in itself so 
extraordinary, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting it. Here it is :— 
A large cask of treacle.—A little cart, 
5 dolls, 5 balls, 6 India rubber rings, 
and 6 rattles, 25 white tippets, 2 frills, 
7 pamphlets, 2 gilt bracelets, a smelling- 
bottle with gold tup, 3 pairs of ear-rings, 
3 gold rings, a gilt brooch, a waist 
buckle, 2 ladies’ bags, 2 brooches, a gold 
pin, a ring, 12 emery cushions, 2 purses, 
a fan, 2 pairs of silk gloves, a jet neck- 
lace, a cornelian necklace, a gold pin, a 
bead necklace, and a purse containing 2 
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sovereigns, and a cornelian heart.—A 
coat, 2 pairs of trousers, a waistcoat, a 
jacket, a pair of flannel drawers, 2 pairs 
of shoes, and 2 pairs of boots (all worn). 
—A chest preserver and an abdominal 
bandage.—3 wedding rings, a silver seal, 
a silver salt-spoon, a pair of stockings, 
and 2s. 6d.—186 yards of horse-hair 
clothes line.—A white satin pincushion. 
—<A basket for flowers.—2 copies of 
Sacred Minstrelsy.—Some magazine 
and other pamphlets.—2 pairs of watch 
pockets, a scarf, 3 bread basket cloths, 
and a little black bag.—3 pairs of socks, 
— glass tubes for gas burners.—A half- 
france piece with 1 shilling.—A copper 
tea-kettle, a tea-caddy, a turn-screw, a 
hammer, and a tin canister.—2 gold 
seals, 3 old shillings, 3 uld sixpences, 2 
old threepenny pieces, and 2 Spanish 
silver coins.—5 yards of corderoy, 2 
bags, a cape, 10 yards of riband for waist 
bands, a waistcoat, some false hair, and 
a few other articles.—4 pictures, a pen 
wiper, 6 ladies’ bags, 52 small packets of 
flower seed, 3 pincushions, 11 little 
boxes of wafers, a swarrow nut, 24 little 
boxes, and 14 numbers of The British 
Flower Garden.—3 worn gowns. 


But few of these articles were of 
use for the children; it was neces- 
sary, accordingly, to convert them 
into money, A shop or depot was, 
therefore, taken in Bristol, to which 
such gifts are forwarded. Not the 
least curious part of the working 
arrangements of the Orphan House 
is this singular ‘ standing bazaar,’ if 
we may so term it. It is one of 
the most heterogeneous collections of 
articles, perhaps, ever brought to- 
gether. Every conceivable kind of 
fancy work, of wearing apparel, and 
of trinkets is ranged in glass cases, 
whilst second-hand clothing, and 
utensils of all kinds, meet the eye 
in the different corners. Articles of 
jewellery are disposed of separately, 
and many are the diamonds precious 
stones, and pieces of wrought gold- 
smiths’ work thrown by charitable 
persons into the common heap for 
the maintenance of the orphan. 

On such foundations as was 
afforded by the sale of these per- 
sonal effects was the stately Orphan 
House, built entirely of stone, and 
containing upwards of 300 windows, 
slowly raised. In the history of 
anonymous contributions there is 
not to be found, perhaps, so ee 
examples of gifts, the essence of self- 
denial and real Christian feeling, 
as in those contributed to this 
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building. Cheques for hundreds, 
cherished jewels, and the pence of 
the toiling poor came side by side 
in the most curious fashion, some- 
times accompanied by letters of a 
deeply interesting nature. Here, 
for example, is one:— 

Beloved Brother in Jesus,—The con- 
tents of the accompanying casket being 
in my unconverted days a wedding gift 
from a very dear husband, has, as you 
may suppose, been hitherto preserved as 
beyond price. But since God in His 
great mercy revealed to my soul His ex- 
ceeding riches in Christ, and gave to it 
more (Oh, how much more!) than He 
has taken away, they seem as the Baby- 
lonish garment or wedge of gold, which 
ought not to be in the Israelites’ posses- 
sion. I therefore give up that which 
the flesh would fain keep and still prize ; 
but which the spirit rejects as unworthy 
a follower of Jesus. Accept then, dear 
brother, those toys, once the pride of 
life and the food of folly ; and use them 
for the building of the Orphan House, in 
which I feel it a privilege to lay one 
stone; and may the Lord recompense 
youa ‘hundred fold, yea, a thousand fold, 
in this your great labour of love, is the 
prayer of yours affectionately in the best 
of bonds, 

A Sister anD a Winow. 
, November, 1846. 


Here is another, accompanied by 
a gift of a gold watch and key :— 


Beloved Brother, — A pilgrim does 
not want such a watch as this to make 
him happy; one of an inferior kind will 
do to show him how swiftly his time 
flies, and how fast he is hastening on to 
that Canaan where time will be no more ; 
so that it is for you to do with this what 
seemeth good to you. Itis the last relic 
of earthly vanity, and while I am in the 
body may I be kept from all idolatry. 

Your affectionate brother, 


eee 


Offers of service were also con- 
tinually received ; thus, on October 
17th, 1850, ‘A pious chimney- 
sweeper in Bristol offered to sweep 
all the chimneys of the New Orphan 
House.’ Another poor man offered 
to make bedsteads, and his wife 
clothes, ‘if the stuff is found her.’ 

The Orphan House, built at an 
expense of 15,000/., procured by the 
unsolicited contributions of all con- 
ditions of people, was opened in 
June, 1849, and was soon filled to 
its complement of upwards of 300 
children. These are divided into 
140 orphan girls above seven years 
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of age, 80 orphan boys above seven 
years of age, and 80 male and 
female orphans from their earliest 
years till they are about seven or 
eight years of age, when they are 
removed into their other different 
departments. Children of any nation 
are admissible, and the only qualifi- 
cations necessary are a knowlec Ige 
of English, destitution, and a loss 
of both parents. 

It was to witness the working of 
this singular institution, established 
in so extraordinary a manner, and 
maintained with a zeal which we 
have never observed in any similar 
establishment, which lately led us to 
Bristol, anxious as we know Fraser 
is to review each new phase of the 
religious and educational movement 
which every day presents to us. 
The new building on Ashley Down, 
about one mile out of Bristol, a 
very large structure, containing 
many wings, enclosing play-courts, 
is situated in a lovely neighbourhood 
and in the purest air. It is imme- 
diately surrounded by grounds cul- 
tivated by spade husbandry to the 
highest pitch of productiveness, and 
which alone supply the entire estab- 
lishment with every needful vege- 
table. When we reached the wait- 
ing-room, we were surprised to find 
a party of at least two hundred col- 
lected to be conducted over the 
establishment. With this curious 
crowd we proceeded, under the 
guidance of one of the sisters, 
through the house. The long sleep- 
ing apartments, containing between 
forty and fifty beds, are kept so 
wonderfully spotless that a friend 
who was with us made the exact 
remark their appearance was cal- 
culated to call forth,—‘ This is the 

lace,’ said he, ‘ I should like to be 
Seonsbi to if I had a fever.’ So 
pure are walls and linen, so clean 
the floors, so exact the order every- 
where that disease must soon vanish 
from their precincts. And this we 
afterwards found to be the fact, for 
of sixty children attacked by scarlet 
fever in 1850, only four died. Down 
these long rooms are ranged three 
rows of iron bedsteads, the centre 
row for ‘small-sized infants,’ and 
the two side ones for ‘large- 
sized infants,’ a fact which we ascer- 
tained by the inscriptions on the 
sheets. Out of these main dormi- 
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tories are other rooms containing 
presses with clothes; each child has 
a little compartment to itself, and as 
we peeped in, every square space, 
with its contents, seemed an exact 
sounterpart of the other; bonnets, 
shawls, and gowns occupying the 
same relative position and squared 
to an inch, whilst trousers, pinafores, 
and caps obeyed the same rigid rule 
of order. In the infant apartment, 
instead of iron bedsteads, little 
wicker cots were ranged round the 
room, making the largest nursery 
it has ever been our lot to witness. 
The play-room of the little children 
was filled up with presses similar to 
the clothes presses, but upon opening 
the doors we found each space filled 
with toys. Here, however, the same 
rigid order prevailed ; mimic kitchen 
and drawing-room apartments, with 
all their appurtenances, were ar- 
ranged with an almost painful pre- 
cision—thus habits of order in the 
future young housemaids seem to 
be inculcated whilst playing with 
their toys. Here and there, how- 
ever, no playthings were to be seen 
in these little compartments ; and, on 


inquiry, we found that the poor 
children to whom they belonged had 
no friends to provide them. This 
seemed to touch many of the visitors, 
and more than one sixpence was 
furtively placed where the poor 


children might discover them. ‘The 
refectory, an apartment shaped like 
the letter L, the boys occupying 
one arm and the girls the other, in 
its simplicity and severity had an 
almost conventual appearance. The 
food is excellent, and tells most 
powerfully upon the children—who, 
from the very fact of their being 
orphans, generally inherit weakly 
constitutions, and therefore require 
that attendance to diet and good 
air only to be found in such an es- 
tablishment as this. The ventilation 
of the building is also exceedingly 
good; a hollow shaft running from 
the top to the bottom of the building, 
conveying pure warm air to each 
apartment, and carrying off the foul. 

The school-rooms were full on 
our visit; and the children per- 
formed a kind of musical march, in 
and out of the different desks, which 
had an admirable effect, especially 
as they kept excellent time both 
with their feet and voices. The 
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most interesting portion of the 
whole establishment, however, is the 
ground-floor, where the children are 
taught to make different articles, 
and to perform the several house- 
hold duties. All the stockings in the 
house are knitted by the boys; the 
boys also scrub, and do household 
work of the harder kind. The girls 
make the linen, wash and get it 
up, and learn and perform the 
various duties of housemaids. Each 
girl is placed at one occupation for 
a time; and when she has perfected 
herself in it she is drafted off to an- 
other ; when she is perfect in all, 
she is honoured with a cap, and if 
of asuitableage,issent out toservice. 
Some of the best servants of the city 
have been trained in this excellent 
manner. And here it might be as 
well to mention a very good ar- 
rangement connected with this in- 
stitution which might, we think, be 
followed advantageously in others. 
We allude to what Mr. Miller has 
designated ‘ The Employment Fund.’ 
By the aid of this fund he has fur- 
nished materials to a great number 
of the poor sisters in connexion with 
his ministry, which they work up for 
sale at the Bazaar of the Orphan 
House, in Horfield-road. The list of 
articles manufactured by these poor 
women since the fund came into 
operation is curious enough :—360 
pairs of Mackintosh-waterproof and 
cork soles, to be put into ladies’ or 
gentlemen's boots or shoes; 428 
umbrellas, of different sizes; 1330 
chemises for women, girls, and chil- 
dren; 1703 shirts; 404 bed-gowns ; 
263 frocks; 354 flannel petticoats ; 
400 night-caps ; 535 pinafores; 188 
aprons; 101 sheets; 64 flannel 
waistcoats; 32 fronts; 243 gentle- 
men’s collars; 83 babies’ bed-gowns; 
147 babies’ caps; 148 babies’ flannels; 
325 babies’ shirts; 43 pairs of 
trowsers; 4 ladies’ pockets; 33 
shirts; 1 tippet and sleeves; 2 
dressing-gowns; 39 dresses; 57 
pairs of drawers; 22 smock-frocks ; 
15 handkerchiefs; 114 wrapper-pina- 
fores for boys; 6 pillow-cases; 45 
pairs of knitted stockings; 132 
combs, together with 1461 other 
articles. 

By means of this fund he has re- 
lieved numerous poor girls when in 
want from the loss of theirsituations; 
and the articles produced fetching 
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good prices, it is in itself nearly self- 
su porting. 

To return, however, to the Orphan 
House. We find in ‘ the brief nar- 
rative,’ published for the year 1851, 
that Mr. Miiller sums up the money 
he has received in its behalf in the 
following words:—‘ Without any 
one having been personally applied 
to for anything by me, the sum of 
38,018. 4s. 6d. has been given to 
me for the orphans, as the result of 
prayer to God, since the commence- 
ment of this work.’ A fact so 
astounding in itself that it requires 
no comment. <A large sum of money 
has also been subscribed, and ex- 
pended in the distribution of Bibles 
and in the support of missionaries 
in foreign parts. As these branches 
of Mr. Miiller’s labours are distinct 
from the Orphan House however, 
we need here merely mention the 
fact. 

The impression to be gained by a 
perusal of Mr. Miiller’s narrative is, 
that he firmly believes himself to be, 
even in his minutest actions, under 
the direct guidance of God, and that 
He immediately replies to his just 
desires. It is this impression which 


gives soul to all his proceedings ; 
whilst endued with it he goes on 


without fear. Thus, under date 
October 29th, 1848, there is this 
entry in his narrative :—‘ This morn- 
ing I had been again bringing the 
care of the building before the Lord 
in prayer, entreating him to hasten 
the matter, if it might be; when, 
the very instant I rose from my knees, 
there was handed over to me a letter 
with an order for 3002.’ The like 
passage occurs in every other page 
of the narrative. Even the com- 
monest circumstances are quoted as 
instances of special interpositions of 
Providence. 

Thus, on the 2nd of February, 
1848, he says, ‘This morning, on 
my usual walk before breakfast, I 
felt myself led out of my usual track 
into a direction in which I had not 
gone forsome months. In stepping 
over a stile I said to myself, * Per- 
haps God has a reason even in this.’ 
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After about five minutes I met a 
Christian gentleman who gave me 
two sovereigns for the orphans, and 
then I knew the reason why I had 
been led away.’ 

To a man so firmly impressed 
with the idea that he is a direct in- 
strument in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, it might be expected that 
no difficulty would deter him from 
attempting what he felt called to ac- 
complish. Having established the 
Orphan House for 300 children, he 
has made public his intention of 
building another to contain 700 or- 
phans, so as to provide succour fora 
thousand poor neglected creatures. 
And this object we have no doubt 
he will accomplish, as donations to- 
wards this great undertaking, which 
he estimates will cost 35,000/., are 
fast flowing in. It might be asked 
if it is well to found such a gigantic 
establishment without providing 
funds for its future maintenance? 
But we think Mr. Miiller has well an- 
swered this objection when he says, 
‘Let every one take heed lest in 
caring about what will become of 
the next generation, he forget to 
serve his own generation.’ Experi- 
ence has also shown us that the 
principle on which this institu- 
tion is founded has been found 
to be a good one. In 1696, 
Franké established in Hallé, in 
Prussia, the largest establishment 
for poor children in the world, sup- 
ported by the unsolicited gifts of 
the charitable: it contained 2000 
children. ‘This institution is yet in 
existence, and flourishing. ‘What 
better answer could Mr. Miiller 
give tothe objection thanthis? In 
a Government report, published only 
a few years since, it was shown that 
there were at that time 6000 orphans 
in the prisons of England. Ought 
we not to rejoice that such an ear- 
nest labourer has started up to re- 
claim some portion of this raw ma- 
terial of crime? We do, with cil 
our heart; and we trust that the 
great success of his undertaking 
will tempt others to follow in: his 
benevolent footsteps. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION FOR AMERICA. 
To the Editor of Frasrer’s MaGazine. 


St. Louis, Missouri, August 1, 1852. 

HE Presidential Election is now getting near, and either party is col- 

lecting its forces, and numbering its votes, and prophesying success. 
The newspapers, you may be sure, play their part :—conspicuous on their 
columns you see the names of their candidate. ‘Whig ticket—Scott and 
Graham;’ ‘ Democratic ticket—Pierce and King.’ They leave no stone 
unturned :—the shades of Washington and Clay are invoked by the one 

arty, Jefferson and Jackson are the heroes of the other, and in their 
Sootsione will every true Democrat follow. Patriotic songs set to familiar 
tunes appear in each paper you take up, and a carnival shower of bon-mots, 
epigrams, and railing, very harmless and very foolish, keeps the American 
would-be politician employed and active. The Democrat talks about 
General Scott under the undignified appellation of ‘fuss and feathers,’ and 
quotes from an unfortunate despatch a sentence about ‘a hasty plate of 
soup.” The Whig points triumphantly to ‘ Lundy’s Lane,’ and some place 
with a hard name in Mexico, and makes atrocious puns about their 
favourite being Winfield Scott. 

The Democrats quote an expression of General Pierce to the effect that 
he knows neither east nor west, nor north nor south, and of course is 
strictly impartial. The Whigs retort that it is a strange coincidence that 
neither east nor west, nor north nor south know General Pierce, and of 
course wont elect him. The Democrats tell stories of Scott's hypocrisy, 
and of certain abolition promises made to Governor Seward of New toh, 
The Whigs tell stories of Pierce’s cowardice, and of an unlucky fainting 
fit in the Mexican war. 

The first thing that strikes an Englishman on reading gossip and scandal 
of this sort—very worthy of one of those little tea-party-giving villages 
which Miss Austin shotehed so well, and doubtless, too, very worthy of 
the press of this ‘free and enlightened nation’—is, that it is so grossly 
personal, and that the whole contest is a contest of men, not principles. 
And this is, in fact, pretty much the truth. The distinctive peculiarities 
of Whig and Democrat have faded away as completely as the old Whig 
and Tory differences in England at the present moment have done, and as 
the more modern Protectionist and Free-trade distinctions will do before 
another year is over. The name alone remains—‘ vow et preterea nihil.’ 

The United States Bank quarrel has long been laid to rest in ‘the tomb 
of all the Capulets,’ and the American has yet to learn from our example 
the advantages which ensue from exhuming and galvanizing into life ques- 
tions on politics once disposed of. 

The question of Free-trade again is, after all, though still discussed, 
virtually settled; the Whigs dare not be Protectionists in reality, and 
even the most urgent supporters of a tariff on English iron cannot help 
suspecting in their heart of hearts that their country would lose more 
than it would gain. If Pennsylvania grew rich, what would be the effect 
of such a duty on Kentucky, or Missouri, or any of the western states ? 
Encourage native industry, prevent the importation of iron, and a clique 
of manufacturers will make their fortunes, and the great Pacific railway, 
and the lines from Chicago to Galena, or from Louisville to Nashville, will 
be retarded ; and the improvement and civilization of the states through 
which these lines will pass will also be retarded—for Heaven knows how 
many years. 

The limit, too, of the power of the federal government is another bone 
of contention, which has now been gnawed bare. The true Democrat is 
as fully convinced as the true Whig that ‘Union is strength,’ and has 
taken to himself the moral of the old fable about the bundle of sticks, 
which, once divided, could be broken across the knee of the first European 
bully with the greatest ease. That should some extreme case occur (as 
when South Carolina threatened to secede), the two parties would be 
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found advocating two different lines of conduct, I am not prepared to 
deny ; but that, except in such case, their policy would be identical, I feel 
equally certain. 

Still, though with so little difference between them, the two factions 
exist, and hate one another in a way which must have obtained for each 
the respect and admiration of our own Dr. Johnson. 

It is the interest of every politician that they should exist, for he has 
then two chances instead of one of becoming a great man and powerful, 
member of a cabinet, minister to a foreign court. Yet moreis it the 
interest of the press that they should exist, considering the number of 
papers which each town possesses, which will not sell unless sufficiently 
*smart and spicy,’ intemperate in language, personal in abuse.* 

But not only do these two (so called) great parties exist, but they are 
organized and worked by a machinery as complicated as it is clumsy. 
Every state has its Whig convention and its Democratic convention, 
which have each the twofold object of obtaining the state prizes for its 
own nominees, and of sending delegates to the national conventions, 
called together to choose candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency 
of the United States. 

Of course this second duty of the various state conventions can occur 
only at longish intervals; and I consider I was somewhat fortunate in 
being at Baltimore at the time when the Democratic delegates were 
gathering to select their man. 

You might tell at once from the look of the ‘monumental city,’ that 
there was an influx of politicians: the streets were mottled with more 
frequent stains of tobacco juice, there were a greater number of the great 
unwashed and the great unshaved, of eccentric neck-ties and greasy 
coats, and dirty shirts, to be seen in the squares and in the stores; while, 
with a much-to-be-commended prudence, the proprietor of Barnum’s 
Hotel had posted up in gigantic ennai. ‘Take care of your pockets.’ 

Why Baltimore was chosen as the scene of the conventions, it is hard 
to say—she has been now victimized several times; and unless it is on 
account of the beauty of her ladies, or the inconvenient distance she 
compels the Western men to come, one would have thought Pittsburgh, 
or Cincinnati, or Louisville, a better, as a more central place. 

The thermometer was ninety-something in the shade while this Demo- 
cratic convention was sitting ; and I must acknowledge, that not all my 
admiration for eloquence made to order could induce me to face the heat, 
and other conceivable inconveniences which must result from penetrating 
the council-room of the Democratic delegates. 

The convention lasted nearly a week, and, considering that there were 
some ten candidates, and that no candidate could be chosen nominee for 
the presidency unless he had two-thirds of the votes, they really got 
through their work very quickly. It was easy to see from the beginning 
that no one of any note could be elected; in proportion as his friends 
loved him, so did his enemies hate him; and had the admirers 
of Cass and Buchanan gone on voting for Cass and Buchanan, 
the Democratic convention might have at once voted itself permanent, and 
only have broken up on the first day of the Greek kalends, or any other 
improbable era. Since then, no one of note, or pretensions, or talent, 
could be chosen,—it was requisite to find one who was so utterly insig- 
nificant that no one could object to him, as no one knew anything about 
him. The Virginian delegates, if I remember right, first suggested Pierce 
as fulfilling the requisite conditions,—the different states gave in one by 
one,—the delegate from the Magnolia state ‘made a touching speech 
about their friend from the ‘Granihic state,’—the ladies in the galleries 
wave their handkerchiefs and their fans, and throw bouquets to their 


* The large number of papers in an American town, when compared with an 
English one, may be inferred from the fact, that in 1846 in St. Louis, with a popu- 
lation of 50,000, were eight daily, two tri-weekly, and five weekly papers: in our 
own Liverpool now, are only some nine weekly, and no daily papers. 
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favourite orators,—the sovereign people cheer, and call Pierce ‘the 
young Eagle of the Empire,’—the votes are read,—and General Pierce is 
declared, after forty-nine ballots, the chosen of the ‘ Democratic party of 
America.’ 

Perhaps, altogether, the Democrats have been fortunate,—they have, 
small thanks to any foresight of theirs, drawn a lucky ‘ticket’ in (to all 
appearance at least) a quict, gentlemanly, inoffensive person, and it is, at 

1 events, matter of congratulation that some hot-headed young American 
of a Douglas did not get the nomination in his place, and embroil his 
country with half the European powers in turn. 

Let me, before passing away from this convention, describe a ‘mass 
meeting’ which was held one evening in the Monument-square :—A plat- 
form was covered with branches of green hickory—an emblem of the 
ye here stood many of the leading delegates and politicians of the 

emocrats. The square was filled with people, who were listening atten- 
tively, and cheering slightly the sentiments of the various speakers. ‘ That 
is good,—good, sir,’ was an expression, Indian like in its laconic approba- 
tion, that one heard most frequently from the satisfied ‘ sovereigns.’ 
Among the speakers was a young fellow from the West, not unlike the 
pictures of Shelley. On stepping to the front of the platform, he pulled 
off his neckhandkerchief and threw back his coat—‘ We from the far West 
must have clear throats before we speak,’—and then he began, and I must 
own I never heard such grand declamatory eloquence before ; were the 
affectation of Democratic vulgarity which prompted him throughout once 
cast away, the beauty of his language, the sweetness of his accent, the 
variety of his modulated tones would make this young politician of Indiana 
an orator of no mean pretensions. 

A week or so after this, and the Whigs’ turn came, and again Baltimore 
was filled with delegates. The Whig candidates were three, each a man of 
eminence and distinction—so much so, indeed, that it was obviously im- 
possible that a nomination could be made if a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes was required. It was at last determined that a simple majority of 
the whole number of votes should be sufficient. The principles of the 
Whig party were then propounded, a ‘platform’ made, and the balloting 
begun. The candidates, as I have said, were three: the president, Fill- 
more, comes first, as first in rank, and still the chief magistrate of America. 
A good natured presentable (no small praise in this country!) dignified 
personage, is President Fillmore: a‘ model president,’ his friends call him, 
and his enemies concede that he treats everybody with suavity and courtesy, 
and ‘ is proud to make your acquaintance,’ with an air of as much sincerity 
as a president need have. 

After Mr. Fillmore, the now President, comes General Scott, the may be 
President: conqueror of British and Americans, he is more distinguished 
in the camp than in the council—a vain, bustling man, not without brains, 
but constantly affording materials for a good story at his own expense. 

Last in rank, first in everything else, is Mr. ‘Webster, first perhaps of 
living orators—greatest, undoubtedly, of living American statesmen: he is 
now old and worn,—old in years, worn in the service of his country: a 
‘wreck,’ they call him,—but a wreck, then, still grand and powerful,—an 
edifice which has only acquired a new dignity in its decay, and which, per- 
chance, will draw your attention and admiration, as it will your sym- 
pathies and love, more than it could do when every one praised it and 
talked of it. The services which Mr. Webster has rendered his country, 
need no recapitulation from me: that country will recal them some day— 
God grant it be not soon—with gratitude and shame: it will treat Daniel 
Webster as it did Henry Clay, when he has passed away, exhausted with 
work, for which he received no recompence or reward ; America will make 
eulogistic speeches at his grave, and (like another nation we know of) will 
* build a sepulchre’ to his memory! , 

But I am anticipating the result of the Whig convention. At the first 
ballot Scott and Fillmore were nearly equal, with about 130 votes each, 
while Webster had but forty. It now seemed impossible for Scott to get 
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the nomination, as it was*well known that Mr. Fillmore had begged his 
friends, if necessary, to throw him overboard and vote for Webster ; while 
again, the Webster men preferred Fillmore to Scott, if they could not 
elect their own champion. Time after time they balloted with nearly the 
same result. The Webster men would not desert their chief, and the 
Southerners, who supported Fillmore, did not choose to vote for the 
‘Great Western ;’ the Scott party also stood firm, and at last, in sheer 
weariness and disgust, on the fifty-first ballot, they were joined by some 
from the Fillmore faction; a majority was obtained, and General Scott 
received the nomination. 

The result of the convention was anything but popular. The States of 
Virginia, Georgia, and others, had hoped for Fillmore, and hated Scott for 
his abolition tendencies. Massachusetts was in despair; hoping against 
hope, her delegates had cast in their votes each time for her ‘ favourite 
son,’ Webster, in vain; and the ‘modern Athens’ was filled with gloom 
and regret. Conscious of this feeling, it now became the object of the 
Whig majority, under Scott, to heal all differences, and make the people 
believe the monstrous absurdity that Daniel Webster approved and ‘ rati- 
fied’ the nomination ; and, regardless of so inconvenient a virtue as truth, 
many of the papers boldly asserted that Webster thought the Whigs. had 
chosen well; in fact, that Webster, like Uriah Heep, liked being ’umble; 
and rejected. 

‘Poor proud Webster!’ (to use the epithet Mrs. Browning uses of 
Byron) it was very different from this: the night of the nomination a 
rabble of people came under his windows to ‘ serenade’ him, and doubtless 
to see how he looked after it all. He appeared at a window, and thanked 
them. ‘Doubtless, the convention has used its best discretion: I shall 
sleep well after this, and rise with the lark! This is a beautiful night, 
gentlemen—what thousands of stars there are; they seem to rule the night. 
A few more hours, and where are they? The sun has risen!’ And this 
is a ratification ;—credat Judeus ! 

The reasons for Mr. Webster's failure are various. He is not personally 
popular, and, unlike Clay, while he gains your respect by. his talents, in- 
stead of conciliating your affection, rather repels you by a certain stiffness 
and hauteur in his manner. ‘Then, too, the people profess to distrust,him, 
and speak of his love to England and his connexion with the Hertford 
convention during the last war. As for the man the Whigs have chosen, 
they talk much of his being a general, as if that were a recommendation: 
most people will think it is rather otherwise; the chances are that a good 
general will make a bad statesman. Of very few can it be said— 

Idem 
Pacis erat mediusque belli, 
and “" premiership of the Duke of Wellington was hardly a brilliant 
period. 

Secondly, it is manifestly injudicious to draw away a general from the 
ficld where he is useful and where he may be wanted, should any difficulty 
arise with foreign powers:—make Scott president and you shelf the best 
general in America. 

It is, too, a bad sign for a country when its successful generals are one 
by one placed at the head of affairs: what is customary soon becomes to 
the world identical with what is a right, and few Americans can have read 
history to so little purpose as not to remember what has resulted in other 
nations from generals believing the chief power in the state to be theirs— 
properly and of right their own. 

And even now America is in such a condition that the Whigs believe 
the only chance for their party to be by ‘running’ a military man, and 
gratifying the red coat tendencies of the rabble; and some of the warmest 
friends of Fillmore and of Webster console themselves by the thought that 
General Scott is most ‘ available.’ This I don’t believe. In the first place, 
Scott is too warmly supported by the abolitionists or free-toilers, headed 
by Seward, Greely, Sumner, and others, to be generally acceptable, and 
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the compromise measures so lately passed, and so important to the best 
interests of the country and the maintenance of the Union, are too 
precious to be lightly risked. Then had Webster been nominated, would 
not his name have created an enthusiasm, and roused the dormant pride of 
the people—a pride fostered by all the foreign prints. Webster v. Pierce! 
Who would hesitate, spite of his democratic opinions ? 

General Pierce v. General Scott! who would not hesitate, and probably 
‘toss up,’ as to which should be preferred ? 

Such, however, is the contest now, and a contest by no means doubtful 
of issue. Pierce will (if nothing untoward turns up about his morality !) 
be elected by a large majority: the democrats gain ground with every 
fresh emigrant ship that enters the eastern ports: to the German and the 
Irishman the word ‘ democracy’ is redolent of liberty, and happiness, and 
high wages; to the former, the word ‘ Whig’ suggests nothing; to the latter, 
it will call up visions of Orangemen and penal laws against the Catholic. 

The Democrats (I am credibly informed) number now nearly two to one 
of the Whigs, and they are united. The Whigs are now disunited, I have 


endeavoured to show! 


Ina very few months the election will take place, and General Pierce 
will, in-all probability, be president of America, and possibly Mr. Bancroft 


minister to England. 


I remain, sir, with all respect, yours truly, 


A CampripGre Man 1n THE West. 
N.B.—I rather suspect the Whigs have never adopted the two-third 


majority plan. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


WE are not about even to attempt 
determining the proportions of 
the new representation of the people 
fairly claimable by each of the prin- 
cipal parties in the political world. 
If we are to judge from the conflict- 
ing estimates hazarded by the par- 
tisans’of each party respectively, we 
must infer that before commencing 
the calculation we must cast on one 
side either arithmetic or integrity. 
The rangé of difference has been so 
wide as to lead even to the suspi- 
cion that both have-been dispensed 
with by some of those who have un- 
dertaken to make a chart of parties 
and party strength in the new Par- 
liament; for we remember, towards 
the close of the struggle, to have 
read in the daily organ of one im- 
portant section of the political world 
an elaborate proof that the Govern- 
ment were in a minority of ninety, 
while the Ministerial journal repre- 
sented them in a majority of thirty 
or forty! It appears, too, that not 
only have we to deal with very san- 
guine or very artful calculators, but 
also with alarge body of intangible 
gentlemen, who systematically defy 
classification. We could name at 
least some sixty or seventy members 
who have been in danger of being 


torn to pieces by those zealous and 
unscrupulous disciples of Cocker, 
each so eager to appropriate. to his 
own party the mangled remains of 
their political character. This large 
band of ‘ doubtfuls’ and ‘neutrals,’ 
who are destined to play an import- 
ant, though a not very conspicuous 
part, in the movements of the House 
of Commons during the next session, 
have so skilfully concealed their 
specific views —have so artfully 
availed themselves of the conven- 
tional jargon of polities, and of the 
convertible terms in modern party 
designations—and have steered so 
adroitly between Liberals, Liberal 
Conservatives, and Conservatives, 
that each party claims them with 
equal confidence ; nor will it be pos- 
sible absolutely to define their posi- 
tion, until one or two wholesome 
divisions shall have dissipated the 
clouds in which they have enveloped 
themselves, and displayed them in 
full day, arrayed under the one ban- 
ner or the other. 

Under these circumstances, any 
attempt at a numerical classification 
of the new House, under party 
heads, would be as unprofitable as 
it is difficult; and we, therefore, 
leave it as an open question, until 
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the something ‘looming in the 
future’ shall have been brought 
under the telescopic eye of the 
Speaker, and subjected to the mer- 
ciless tests of the whippers-in and 
tellers. But in the meantime there 
is much instruction, and, we hope, 
some amusement to be derived from 
a glance at the changes made in the 
personnel of the legislative body by 
the late general election; from a 
summing up of intellectual gains 
and losses, and an estimate of the 
advance or retrogression of the elec- 
toral body in political knowledge, by 
a comparison of members of former 
Parliaments who have been rejected 
with those who have been permitted 
to take their places, and an exami- 
nation of the calibre of the latter. 
For it is not merely by the numbers 
elected on either side, but also by 
the character and quality of those 
elected, that the value of a great 
constitutional movement like that 
just past can be ascertained. Im- 
mense party organization may cause 
the election of mere numbers—may 
swell the lists of the supporters of 
that party with mere units, political 
non-entities, who can only vote, and 
can even only do that as machines ; 
but the temper of the public mind 
may often be more clearly indicated 
by the choice made of candidates 
where the electors are free, or only 
acting under the ordinary political 
excitement. Considering that in- 
numerable minds and pens have 
been at work in daily, weekly, and 
even in monthly organs for some 
time past, in discharge of the very 
duty we now have undertaken, we 
cannot presume that we shall be 
able to say anything very new on 
such a subject; but what we may 
record, in the shape of groupings 
and reminiscences, will at least pos- 
sess the merit of impartiality, and 
will mainly be the result of personal 
knowledge, not taken at second- 
hand. 

Before dealing with the new 
comers let us cast a glance on the 
departed. Until we began to ex- 
amine the lists, we had no concep- 
tion that the number of rejected or 
retiring members was so large. We 
have counted very nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty members (or not 
very far short of one third of the 
Lower House) on this list; a list, we 
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regret to say, including some of the 
most distinguished, and still more of 
the most useful, members of the late 
House of Commons. This, at the 
outset, is, we confess, not a very en- 
couraging symptom, more especially 
as in too many instances the sub- 
stituted members are in point of 
ability not to be compared with 
their predecessors, while they are 
too often the mere nominees of 
bodies organized expressly to influ- 
ence the late elections. 

The friends of Mr. Cardwell ex- 
press a confident hope that he will 
still be a member of the new Parlia- 
ment ; but even were he elected by 
some important constituency, his ad- 
mirers would still deplore that a 
man, in their opinion of advancing 
parliamentary fame,a sound political 
economist, anda good practical states- 
man, with a wide range of experience 
and information, should have been 
rejected by a constituency so im- 
portant as that of Liverpool, not as 
they think because he had not faith- 
fully discharged his trust, not be- 
cause there was unanimity even 
among the Conservative party as to 
the measures of commercial reform 
which he so ably aided, but on the 
score of what they believe to be a 
religious bigotry of the lowest order 
—of the lowest, because not arising 
out of any deep, well founded, or 
far-seeing judgment on the ultra- 
montane question, but from a mere 
local hatred of the Roman Catholies ; 
or more strictly, towards the very 
unfavourable specimens of the pro- 
fessors of that creed who swarm in 
the purlieus of the town as resi- 
dents, and who periodically invade 
it from the sister shore. The defeat 
of Mr. Cardwell by so large a ma- 
jority at the very start of the election 
struggle, was a bad omen for the 
result, as well as for the class of 
passions that were to be brought 
into play. 

The absence of Sir George Clerk, 
too, will be regretted, not that he 
was a man of brilliant parts or a 
orominent member of the legislature, 
ut because his long official experi- 
ence, and soundness and amiability 
of character gave him a deserved 
weight in the deliberations of Par- 
liament ; and, although Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane was not remarkable for his 
respect for the amenities and cour- 
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tesies cf debate, being rough and 
coarse as a speaker, and intractable as 
a partisan, yet he was not altogether 
without his use, inasmuch as his 
violent and passionate identification 
with the partisan warfare carried on 
in the interior of foreign states ren- 
dered him a living warning to mem- 
bers who might seek to embarrass 
the Foreign-otlice, by intermeddling 
withsubjectsthey cannotunderstand, 
and which certainly do not concern 
them. Amongst the young aristo- 
crats who were engaged in‘ the 
dignified task of proving to the 
people that they enjoyed their pri- 
vileges, not as the 


their own personal abilities, we re- 
gret to have to mention as ‘ rejected,’ 
Lord Ebrington. This young noble- 
man, although not a prominent or 
distinguished debater, was foremost 
among those useful and hard-working 
members of the aristocracy (among 
whom let us mention Lord Stanley 
among the Tories, and Mr. Sydney 
Herbert among the Peelites) who 
set an example to their less favoured 
countrymen, by turning aside from 
the barren triumphs of the orator, 
and applying themselves to the real 
but much neglected duties of the 
legislator. Lord Ebrington had de- 
voted much study to what may be 
termed the mechanics of legislation, 
while at the same time the sound- 
ness of his economic principles and 
the largeness of his views saved him 
from mere doctrinairism, narrowness 
of mind, or an exclusive and confined 
devotion to the practical. In the 
same ¢a!..ory, though not with quite 
the same distinction, must be in- 
cluded Lord Villiers, whom we are 
sorry to find in the list of the rejected. 
Lord Duncan, although his extreme 
Views on some questions might have 
made him obnoxious to intolerant 
politicians, is an able and honest 
man; and his absence is to be re- 
gretted for his own sake, and still 
more because we prefer that the 
advocacy of views of a democratic 
tendency should be assumed by sin- 
cere aristocrats, thanthat they should 
be left to vulgar agitators. We 
may also bestow a parting glance 
of regret on Lord Norreys, who, 
although an infrequent speaker, was 
a sound and valuable exponent of 
the views of a particular class. With 


Distinguished Men Rejected. 


inheritors of 
defunct conquerors, but in virtue of 
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far different feelings do we revert to 
the defeat of Lord Mahon, at Hert- 
ford—one of the incidents of the 
late election, like the defeat of Mr. 
Cardwell at Liverpool, which may 
be regarded as a blot on the charac- 
ter of the English constituencies. 
It is indeed to be regretted when 
distinguished literary talent, an un- 
usual familiarity with foreign politics 
and soundness of view upon them, 
and an upright and independent 
advocacy of Conservative principles, 
tempered by an enlightened sense 
of the wants of the age—it is to be 
deplored thatclaims like these should 
have met with so ungrateful a re- 
turn as that which Lord Mahon has 
suffered from the electors of Hert- 
ford. Let us hope that the time is 
not far distant so this nobleman, 
whose unassuming bearing lends an 
additional lustre to his sterling 
worth, will once more aid by his ex- 
perience and sagacity the councils of 
the nation. Nor can we omit a 
word of regret that Lord Mareus 
Hill, the most courteously coercive 
of whippers-in, and the most accom- 
jlished of dinner-givers, should no 
eae be in the house to fill his 
accustomed post, and muster, often 
as much by his own persuasions as 
their lagging convictions, the motley 
host who range themselves under the 
Liberal banner. Of these rejected 
M.P.’s there is perhaps but one 
whose rejection does not reflect dis- 
credit on the electors; and even if 
we were to regard the absence of 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane rather as an 
advantage than as a loss, we should 
be compelled to doubt the wisdom 
of substituting for a man who, 
with all his faults has informa- 
tion and experience, a London attor- 
ney, picked up at hazard by an 
electioneering agent, utterly un- 
known to the constituenc y, and 
whose return was not more a matter 
of astonishment to his neighbours 
than to himself. 

Unfortunately, the list of distin- 
guished parliamentary men, whose 
past services weighed as nothing 
with their late constituents, is not 
nearly exhausted. Sir George Grey, 
displaced from the representation of 
a division of Northumberland by a 
youthful and unknown scion of a 
county family, is exactly one of those 
men who ought to have retained his 
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seat in the Houseof Commons. To 
approved ability as an administrative 
officer, Sir George Grey added no 
inconsiderable oratorical power, and 
an earnestness of purpose in the dis- 
charge of his duties which gave him 
great weight in all deliberations of 
the Senate. His services during the 
year 1848, when we were threatened 
with domestic troubles and a rebel- 
lion in Ireland, will not be so readily 
forgotten by his country as they 
appear to have been by his former 
constituents. It is possible that 
personally Sir George Grey may 
not have hese so much mortified as 
relieved by his change of position ; 
for his health has long been in a 
doubtful state, and repose may en- 
able him to come back to public life, 
with renewed vigour, at no distant 
date, when he will be welcomed 
alike by friends and opponents. 
With feelings of surprise, if any- 
thing more poignant, do we regard 
the rejection of Sir David Dundas 
from Sutherlandshire. This accom- 
plished gentleman, an ornament alike 
to his profession and to the House 
of Commons, had always acted con- 
sistently with the professions which 
secured his election, and in his offi- 
cial capacity under the Whigs he 
gave the highest satisfaction. We 
are, therefore, utterly at a loss to 
account for the caprice of the Suther- 
landshire electors, who, after sup- 
orting the learned gentleman so 
ong, have now turned their backs 
upon him. Sir William Somerville, 
the sound and patriotic Whig Se- 
cretary for Ireland, is also most un- 
accountably among the rejected. 
Another strange caprice manifested 
itself in the rejection of Mr. Bernal, 
the long-tried representative of 
Rochester, and the almost indispen- 
sable Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons. His Con- 
servative rival, in qualification for 
the last-mentioned post, Mr. Greene, 
has also been rejected by the electors 
of Lancaster ; two parallel instances 
of ignorance on the part of constitu- 
encies, who must have well known 
that neither of those two gentlemen 
was a violent partisan, while they 
ought to have recognised the merits 
of both in an official capacity. In 
a similar point of view we must re- 
gard the ousting of Mr. J. Parker, 
the long-tried Whig Secretary to 
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the Treasury, at Sheffield, by a local 
attorney. 

The rejection of Mr. D’Eyn- 
court, after so many years repre- 
sentation of Lambeth. and a long 
course of ultra-liberalism of the 
cast most in demand among the 
electorsof thatmetropolitan borough, 
adds, we fear, one more example in 
favour of the argument that very 
large town constituencies, where the 
franchise is low, are not always the 
best judges of merit in a represen- 
tative. One of the few metropolitan 
members distinguished for character, 
education, accomplishments, and 
family has now been expunged from 
the list, which continues to be aug- 
mented by men of an inferior calibre, 
either mere demagogues, or traders 
elevated by wealth or large trans- 
actions into a factitious importance 
and influence. The substitution in 
Finsbury of a successful auctioner 
for a gentleman who, with many 
faults, was at any rate a real worker 
for the popular cause until his health 
compelled him to be less devoted, 
is no exception to the rule, but 
rather an illustration of it. The 
men of Oldham, too, scarcely showed 
a due appreciation of comparative 
ability, ho they turned out Mr. 
W. J. Fox—at least a man of talent 
as a journalist, and by no means an 
ineffective speaker. The rejection 
of Alderman Sidney, at Stafford, 
might be regarded as an unmixed 
gain if itwere not more than balanced 
by that of Alderman Copeland by 
the electors of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
We could have spared a presump- 
tuous busy-body, but must regret the 
absence of one of those able and 
large-minded mercantile men, whose 
opinion was always listened to with 
respect and deference even by 
the most prejudiced of opponents. 
The substitution of Mr. Butler for 
Mr. G. Thompson in the Tower 
Hamlets presents us but a choice of 
evils; but we shall miss the portly 
figure, jovial visage, and sound com- 
mon-sense of Alderman Humphrey. 
The rampantandobtrusiveultramon- 
tanism of the Earl of Arundel could 
better be spared from the new Par- 
liament than the ‘ irregular energy’ 
of Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who, after 
much early eccentricity, had at last 
begun to win the ear of the House, 
and who rarely spoke on any subject 
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except to take an original view, and 
to illustrate it by apposite citations 
from recondite authorities. The ab- 
sence of his quondam Achates, Mr. 
Urquhart, relieves the House of a 
worse than useless member. 

Among the most fatal of these 
recent errors of the constituencies 
must be classed the defeat of Mr. 
G. Cornewall Lewis in Hereford- 
shire. Is Parliament so rich in phi- 
losophic thinkers, and men of en- 
lightened liberalism, that we can 
afiord to part with one of the most 
detinguished of the few we pos- 
sess? It is true that in restoring 
Mr. Macaulay to the House of 
Commons, without solicitation on his 
part, the citizens of Edinburgh have 
wiped out the stain their narrow 
bigotry had affixed to their character; 
but whence comes this sinister in- 
fluence, underwhich, if'an atonement 
be made at one end of the scale an 
injury is at once done at the other? 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis makes no pre- 
tensions to the oratorical power 
of Mr. Macaulay, nor is his name so 
universally in men’s thoughts; but 
the order of his mind entitles him 
to rank with the best men in the 
House of Commons; and he worthily 
endeavours to elevate the character 
of contemporary politics by rescuing 
them from the influence of mere 
vulgar clamour. Another of the less 
obtrusive members of the late Parlia- 
ment we also miss, Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, a gentleman who had risen 
steadily but surely in the esteem of 
all parties, as one of the most able 
and uncompromising exponents of 
the political system he professes in 
common with some of the first 
minds in the country, and who is 
already marked out for high judicial 
distinction. Sir John Romilly, the 
accomplished Master of the Rolls, is 
without a seat in the Lower House, as 
is also Sir John Nichol. Surely there 
must be something faulty in our re- 
presentative system when such men 
as these, whom we select without 
distinction of parties, are left out of 
the great assembly, of the nation, 
excluded in almost every case in 
favour of some local nonentity, or 
some wealthy alien to the county or 
borough they have hitherto repre- 
sented. Every admirer of polished 
and refined eloquence will deplore 
the retirement of Mr. Smythe, whose 
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orations, few and far between, shone 
like fixed stars in the dreary waste 
of common-place debating. Although 
the two Messrs. Hope could not com- 
pare with the last named gentleman 
in oratorical skill, there was in them 
an originality, and, above all, a lofty 
earnestness of purpose, which makes 
us regret that they should no longer 
relieve the average dulness of the 
House by the occasional expression 
of their bizarre opinions. Nor can 
we comprehend why that frank 
and straightforward gentleman, Sir 
Charles Douglas, should, after so 
many years’ faithfulservice, havebeen 
turned round upon by the electors 
of Warwick ; nor why Mr. Hatchell, 
a lawyer with a practical and 
business-like mind, and a man of 
the world to boot, should be sud- 
denly stopped in his political career, 
while an + tei host of the brief- 
less have found their way into Par- 
liament, to swell the ranks of the 
party leader whose prospects promise 
the best for professional promotion. 

There are some singularly appo- 
site ‘ pairs’ in these rejections. For 
instance, there is Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, an honest but mistaken 
olitician, and a good landlord, who 
liad been cajoled by crafty agita- 
tors into becoming the patron of 
the Tenant League, thus sanction- 
ing propositions which, at no dis- 
tant date, would be converted into 
subversive principles. He left 
Rochdale to try his luck in Down ; 
but found that the promised fusion 
of the Presbyterians and Catho- 
hes, on the common ground of 
tenant-right, was but another 
Hibernian delusion. <A ‘pair’ for 
Mr. Crawford might be found in the 
person of Mr. Horsman, not in their 
respective abilities, for Mr. Hors- 
man is Mr. Crawford’s superior as 
a speaker and as a thinker, besides 
being more bold and influential in 
action; but each of these gentlemen 
was a ‘disturbing’ agent in the 
House of Commons. Each agitated 
questions a little in advance of the 
average mind, and of the recognised 
topics of party strife — questions 
which all men instinctively feel must 
be settled, yet which all agree in 
putting off as long as possible. The 
bag-pipe drone of Mr. Crawford, 
with the howling chorus of the 
‘ Brigade,’ will no more vex the dull 
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ear of the drowsy House; nor will 
the hot and reckless onslaughts of 
Mr. Horsman on ecclesiastics of all 
kinds, terrify timid Tories, or 
wring the consciences of compla- 
cent Whigs, mindful, with twinges 
of shame, that this audacious cham- 
pion of the rancour of dissent 
was, ‘upon a time,’ actually one 
of themselves, promoted to a 
Lordship of the Treasury, ere it 
was known he bore such a sting. 
There is another ‘ pair,’ still more 
complete. Mr. George Frederick 
Young, seemingly the only honest 
advocate of ‘ Protection,’ has been 
rewarded for his services to his party 
by rejection from the representation 
of Scarborough; and Colonel Thomp- 
son, he who was the early advocate 
of Free-trade, not for the increased 
custom it might bring to power- 
looms, but for its own sake, has been 
treated with similar ingratitude by 
the men of Bradford. We cannot 
say that we regret the absence of 
Mr. Young, whose blatant enthu- 
siasm and misplaced obstinacy were 
as much an annoyance to his oppo- 
nents as they were an obstruction 
to his friends; but old Colonel 
Thompson we really wish to see 
back again at his wonted station 
under the gallery, and near a pillar 
(to him seemingly indispensable), 
once more to trumpet forth his clear 
sonorous sentences, pregnant with 
ideas and studded with aphoristic 
humour. We shall miss, too, his 
weekly letter to his Bradford con- 
stituents, wherein, Marvel-like, he 
rendered an account of his steward- 
ship, and gave such graphic descrip- 
tions of the proceedings in which he 
Was so nailer and steady, though 
generally so silent, a participator. 
In Mr. Slaney, the philanthropic 
agitator on behalf of sanitary re- 
forms, and especially of the health 
and amusement of the people; and 
Mr. Mackinnon, the persevering 
antagonist of the ‘smoke’ nuisance, 
and the steady supporter of every 
ee ge plan for improving the 
nealth of towns, we find another 
‘pair;’ another in Mr. Pusey and 
Mr. Philip Miles; another in Sir C. 
Knightley and Mr. T. L. Hodges. 
All men, without respect of parties, 
will rejoice at the oeieat of Mr. 
Lacy, whose offensive position as to 
the nunnery question placed wea- 
pons in the hands of the militant 
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ultramontanists, and precluded the 
possibility of the adoption by com- 
mon consent of salutary regulations. 

There has been a great clearance 
of naval members, most of them ‘au- 
thorities’ with the House on subjects 
connected with our maritime service. 
Admirals Stewart and Bowles, and 
Captain Harris, were valuable mem- 
bers, whose places will not easily be 
filled. The practical knowledge of 
Sir George Staunton on Indian 
affairs would have been valuable in 
the fortheoming discussions on the 
East India Company’s charter. 
Among the more respected repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing 
interest, men who could speak with 
authority in the House because not 
compromised by out-of-doors agita- 
tion, we have lost Mr. Henry, Mr. 
Heyworth, Mr. Marshall,and several 
others of less note but of great value; 
but on the other hand the rejection 
of Mr. Salomons at Greenwich will 
tend greatly to remove a trouble- 
some subject of discussion, and put 
an end to a scarcely constitutional 
mode of influencing the decisions of 
Parliament. 

In the Irish ranks much havoc 
has been made, and generally for 
the better. Mr. J. P. Somers is, for 
the present, politically defunct; so 
is Mr. M. J. O'Connell, a gentleman 
who ought to have done much both 
for himself and his country, and who 
now, according to common rumour, 
has determined to abandon politics 
for the bar, where his abilities ought 
to insure him success. Mr. Torrens 
M‘Cullagh is also among the ex- 
punged ; as is Mr. Hatchell, who, 
although representing an English 
constituency, was an Irish law 
oflicer under the Whigs. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the ‘ Thersites of the House 
of Commons,’ is no longer a repre- 
sentative of the people. How he 
could come to be elected by a great 
city like Dublin, is a mystery for 
which parallels may be found in Ire- 
land only ; but, having been elected, 
we must say he showed that Ireland 
had many much less worthy sons 
than he. His jesting was often in- 
termingled with shrewd and sound 
advice, and he contrived to invest 
Irish questions with an aspect of 
good humour which hid for the 
time their sanguinary and fero- 
cious attributes. Mr. Ponsonby, 
a Whigling, has lost his seat for 
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Dungarvon, an event which na- 
turally suggests the question how 
the young gentleman ever obtained 
it. But on the other hand, Colonel 
Rawdon, one of the few straightfor- 
ward and sensible men sent from the 
sister isle, has been turned out of the 
representation of Armagh. 

he foregoing cases of rejection 
form but a portion of the gross total. 
A few are decided gains ; but by far 
the majority are positive losses. 
We do not hesitate to say that the 
intellectual character of the House 
has been lowered by the absence of 
such men as Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Smythe, Sir J. Ro- 
milly, Mr. G. C. Lewis, Mr. R. Pal- 
mer, Sir John Nichol, Sir W. 
Somerville, Col. Thompson, and a 
host of others, whom we will not 
here again refer to. At the same 
time, the actual working value 
of the representation has been les- 
sened by the rejection of a great 
mass of gentlemen qualified by ex- 
perience to speak with authority on 
various subjects with which through- 
out their lives they have been fami- 
liar. We regret to say that in al- 
most all cases their places have been 
supplied by persons in no way their 
equals in mind or experience ; in too 
many instances, by mere nominees 
or pledged representatives, who will 
become little better than passive 
tools in the hands of the Minister 
of the day, or of the leaders of the 
several parties through whose influ- 
ence they have been elected. 

Let us now look to the new mem- 
bers. With very few exceptions, 
they will afford more matter for 
surprise than for congratulation. 
As a general rule, we do not find 
the, intellectual vacuum created by 
the secessions we have already re- 
ferred to, filledin the proportionof one 
in twenty by the new comers; indeed 
we might say, that the less distin- 
guished members of the rejected 
and retired list, whom we have not 
specified by name, average far 
higher in political standing and par- 
hamentary ability than even those 
who have replaced their more re- 
nowned compeers. 

Beginning with the Conservative 
or Ministerial members, we find 
comparatively a very small number 
of new names, and of those a still 
smaller proportion of celebrities. 

fact, we find it difficult to choose 
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a sufficient number of gentlemen of 
any standing or promise, to a 
a special classification. We shall 
almost have established our position 
when we say that Sir Bulwer Lytton 
is the foremost man amongst them. 
The conversion of this successful 
novelist to Toryism was already a 
matter of notoriety. It is difficult 
to understand on what principle his 
change of party allegiance has taken 
lace. Some twenty years ago Sir 

ulwer Lytton, then Mr. Edward 
Bulwer, started in public life as a 
Radical ; and he continued to yield 
oe to the Whigs, though gra- 
dually cooling down from his ex- 
treme opinions, during the re- 
mainder of his parliamentary career. 

Whether it was his political ser- 
vice or his literary eminence that 
induced the Whigs to give him his 
baronetcy, we have no means of 
knowing ; but in either case Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton will not the less have 
overleaped the ordinary ties of party 
gratitude. After a few years’ re- 
tirement and fruition of his honours, 
Sir Lytton, in the course of things, 
inherited the wherewithal to develop 
into a country gentleman; when, 
had he seen reason to adhere to the 
faith of his earlier years, he might, 
from his improved social position, 
have rendered great service to the 
cause of liberal progress. He might 
even have matured into an aristo- 
eratic Whig; and in the course of 
time he might have found in Lord 
John Russell a leader of congenial 
tendencies. But this was not to be. 
Rumours floated into the public ear 
to the effect that the literary baronet 
and quondam Radical had conceived 
an ambition worthy of one of his 
fictitious heroes—that he had formed 
designs on the representation of the 
county in which he had inherited 
estates. In due time these rumours 
obtained a greater consistency ; but 
they were accompanied by the an- 
nouncement that Sir Bulwer Lytton 
meditated a transformation for which 
parallels—motives being considered 
—are only found in works of fic- 
tion. What might have caused an or- 
dinary man a twinge of consvience, 
was to one who had always lived 
amidst the metamorphoses of a world 
of fiction, but a trifling affair. Mr. 
Edward Bulwer went in a Radical, 
and Sir Lytton came out a Tory. 
There was no notice of the change— 
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no attempt to account for an infrac- 
tion of the ordinary rules of political 
morality. Copying a daring living 
authority, he seemed to say, ‘I’ve 
changed my mind, and there's an 
end on’t.’ Even an ordinary change 
of the kind did not satisfy the Neo- 
phyte of Toryism. His habit of 
preparing surprises for his readers 
followed him in his own career. He 
might, like Mr. Disraeli, have con- 
ceived a logical hocus pocus to re- 
concile the creed of his adoption 
with his earlier belief; but this he 
disdained. He prepared a startling 
contrast. What need was there for 
Sir Bulwer Lytton to rush into 
the arms of Protection? Why fling 
himself away on that flitting sha- 
dow? Could he not have repre- 
sented his inherited acres by some 
milder form of political apostacy ? 
It is useless to speculate on the mo- 
tives of these men of genius. Per- 
haps he had all along associated high 
corn duties with landed property, 
and conceived he had inherited the 
one with the other. Whether or 
no, Sir Bulwer Lytton, in the year 
1851, when there was talk of a gene- 
ral election, published a remarkable 
pamphlet, which he called A Letter 
to John Bull, wherein he resuscitated 
and adorned all the stock arguments 
in favour of protection to the British 
farmer. The production, it is true, 
fell dead on the world in general, the 
motiveof the masquerading being too 
apparent; but we have no doubt it 
produced an immense effect amongst 
the Hertfordshire squires, who were 
quite as proud of being thus served 
by the distinguished novelist as the 
men of Bucks are of being bam- 
boozled by the brilliant but crafty 
author of Vivian Grey. This ruse 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s succeeded 
quite as well as if he had prepared 
and perfected it in the third volume 
of one of his own novels; nay, 
when we look at the theatrical cha- 
racter of this gentleman’s political 
antecedents, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that, like Mr. Disraeli, he makes 
himself the hero of his own fictions, 
and that, himself another Maltravers, 
after having become blazé of all the 
pains and pleasures of life, he takes 
to feeding pigs, and_ breeding 
bullocks, as a rest and distraction 
for his wounded spirit. What Sir 
Bulwer Lytton will do in the new 
Parliament it puzzles us to conjec- 
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ture. Does he propose to himself 
to give up Protection, and play 
second fiddle to Mr. Disraeli? or 
will he, with some improvised Ben- 
tinck, do over again to Disraeli 
what Disraeli did to Peel? or will he 
become the champion of the Church, 
and follow Mr. Walpole, in the true 
Spencer Percival strain? It would 
be highly edifying to see the author 
of Zanoni and Lucretia in this new 
character, which we have no doubt 
he would don with the same graceful 
ease that characterized his change 
from the Radicalism of the first de- 
cade of his public life, to his pre- 
sent position as the rising hope of 
reactionary Toryism, and as the 
anointed champion and defender of 
the Faith. 

In the ministerial muster-roll 
there is a list of new members for 
towns and counties; but there are 
few demanding any notice. We 
have spoken of the ejection of Sir 
George Clerk: we are not the more 
reconciled to it on finding that his 
successor is only Lord Chelsea. On 
the other hand, we rejoice to see 
Mr. Spencer Follett returned for 
Bridgewater, and Captain Gladstone 
for Devizes. Two young barristers, 
Mr. Malins, M.P. for Wallingford, 
and Mr. K. Macaulay, M.P.forCam- 
bridge, start well in the race for 
promotion in the present state of 
the political world. Sir John R. 
Carnac enters Parliament oppor- 
tunely for the impending discus- 
sions on the East India Com- 
pany. We find amongst the 
new Conservative members some 
notabilities of the commercial 
and industrial world; Mr. Mare, 
the celebrated shipbuilder, being re- 
turned for Plymouth, and Mr. Rolt 
for Greenwich. Among railway 
a we find Mr. James 
M‘Gregor, the chairman of the 
South-Eastern, returned for Sand- 
wich, as an avowed supporter of 
Ministers; while Captain Laffan, 
of the North-Western, returned for 
St. Ives, and Mr. Laing, chairman of 
the Brighton Railway, elected for the 
Wick Burghs, are neither of them 
affiliated, though suspected of Tory 
tendencies. With these we close 
the list of new Conservative mem- 
bers who have the slightest preten- 
sion to position; and we feel our- 
selves entitled to ask whether they 
afford any compensation for the 
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losses already recorded. The only 
man amongst them of any note or 
promise is Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

The Whigs have sulfered more 
severely than the Tories in the loss 
of remarkable and valuable men; 
nor have their accession of strength 
filled the gaps made by the absen- 
tees. They may, however, congra- 
tulate themselves on the restoration 
of Mr. Macaulay to the senate, of 
which he was so brilliant an orna- 
ment. How different his position 
from that of Sir Bulwer Lytton! 
Mr. Macaulay is at the present day 
what he always was—an enlightened 
and large-minded Liberal, while Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s early Radicalism 
stands confessed either as a weak- 
ness of youth, or as having been 
deliberately assumed for personal 
advancement. Mr. Macaulay appears 
to have well studied the principles 
of his party ere he began, and to 
have adhered to them with an 
honourable consistency. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, like Sir Bulwer Lytton, be- 
gan life as an ardent admirer of 
reform principles, and an avowed 
partisan of the Whigs, from whom, 
notwithstanding his superlative 
merits, he has never received an un- 
requited favour. It can scarcely be 
said that time has in this respect 
modified the ancient exclusiveness 
of that party, or that, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a man of 
genius, unaided by noble birth, is 
allowed to take a higher position 
than was conceded at the close of the 
eighteenth. Yet, although Thomas 
Babington Macaulay has fared no 
better than did Edmund Burke, 
we find him still steadfast to his 
principles and to his party attach- 
ments, though apparently he is not 
ambitious of official distinction. He 
did not sail on the high tide of 
Whig success to desert his party 
as soon as their reverses began, but 
remained faithful during their ad- 
versity. And now that the whirligig 
of time has brought round his re- 
venges, and the Tories are once 
more in office, the last thing we 
should conceive possible of a con- 
sistent and upright-minded man like 
Mr. Macaulay would be his be- 
coming a worshipper of the rising 
sun. How different has been the 
career of Sir Bulwer Lytton! His 
enthusiasm for Liberal principles 
appears to have lasted as long as 
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He accepts a baronetcy from them ; 
and we hear no more of this once 
ardent Liberal, until the tide hav- 
ing to superficial observers seemed 
to turn, he re-appears on the 
scene as an ultra-Tory, an advocate 
for the restoration of an exploded 
system of protective duties, long 
since condemned alike by statesmen 
and the public; and recommences 
his political life as the champion of 
almost every opinion which fifteen 
or twenty years ago he had violent] 
opposed. The esumateneuaeee: 
ing Mr. Macaulay’s reappearance 
on the scene of his former oratorical 
triumphs, furnish one of the few 
points of relief to the dull uniformity 
of stupid bigotry that characterised 
the late ciel. Rejected at a 
former election from the representa- 
tion of the Scottish metropolis, under 
the influence of a narrow fanaticism 
and self-satisfied puritanism, he dis- 
dained again to solicit the suffrages 
of his former constituents, or to 
accept a less important trust. During 
his absence from Parliament ques- 
tions had arisen and acquired mo- 
mentum, involving a much wider 
application of a liberal spirit in re- 
ligious legislationthan that which had 
led to his defeat. It was well known 
that the new Parliament would be 
compelled to decide definitively as 
to the position hereafter to be held 
by the Roman-catholic church in 
this empire ; and it was known that 
a vote, perhaps" many votes, on the 
general principle, and on minor de- 
tails, would have to be given by a 
gentleman holding a conspicuous 
osition, such as that attained by 
Mtr. Macaulay. If the citizens of 
Edinburgh committed a grossandun- 
pardonable error when they deprived 
themselves of the honour of being re- 
presented by one of the most accom- 
plished men of the age because he 
refused to defile his mind with their 
narrow sectarian hatreds, it must at 
least be admitted, that they have 
made atonement in a most ample and 
honourable manner. Mr. Macaulay 
was not left to the necessity of even 
intimating a wish once more to re- 
present his native city. Spontane- 
ously application was made to him; 
and he immediately rendered a 
graceful acquiescence. When, 
shortly afterwards, a clique of his 
former antagonists endeavoured to 
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extract from him a promise or pledge, 
or even an expression of opinion, on 
the question which had led to the 
former catastrophe, he at once de- 
clined to enter Parliament except 
as an independent man, resting his 
claims upon his past character and 
career. To the honour of the men 
of Edinburgh be it added, that Mr. 
Macaulay, without having even to 
show himself in person, was returned 
by a very large majority over his 
competitor. 

When, therefore, we feel inclined 
to deplgre those popular caprices, or 
those sinister prejudices which have 
deprived the Some of Commons of 
men of ability like Lord Mahon, 
Mr. Cardwell, and Sir George Grey, 
it is with some satisfaction that we 
turn to this case of Mr. Macaulay, 
as showing that there does exist 
some regenerative principle in the 
constituencies, which may lead us 
to hope that such errors may be re 
trieved. In running through the 
sparse names of new Whig members 
calling for any notice, we naturally 
stop at that of Dr. Layard. It is 
rarely that a man who has attained 
distinction in any intellectual pur- 
suit is so soon sought for and appro- 
priated as this gentleman was by 
the Whigs. It was also honourable 
to the present administration, that 
they should have endeavoured to 
retain Dr. Layard in the post which 
had been given to him by the late 
one. Under any circumstances his 
experience will be serviceable in the 
new House; and we may score him 
up as one—a host in himself—to- 
wards replacing the multitude of 
remarkable and useful members 
sacrificed in the late battue. In 
Mr. Blackett, too, the new member 
for Newcastle, the House gained an 
addition to the small number of men 
well acquainted with foreign politics. 
Weare glad to see Mr. Ingham once 
more in Parliament, and as the re- 
presentative of South Shields. He 
1s a good practical man of business, 
and his experience will be ser- 
viceable on many questions with 
which his pursuits have made him 
acquainted. We are glad, too, to 
see the name ‘Samuel Whitbread’ 
once more on the rolls of Parliament. 
A large infusion of junior mem- 
bers of the Whig aristocracy pro- 
claims that the electoral influence of 
the party is still in full vigour. We 
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have another Fitzwilliam, another 
Gower, and another Ponsonby, to 
add to those who have already come 
in under the nominee system. We 
find, too, Lord Monck returned for 
Portsmouth, Lord Moreton for 
Stroud, Lord Mulgrave for Scarbo- 
rough, the Marquis of Stafford for 
Sutherlandshire, and the Hon. Mr. 
Portman for Shaftesbury. We trust 
that out of this new batch of Whig- 
lings some useful and able men may 
be added to the party, already sorely 
mulcted in its parliamentary talent. 
On the substitution of Alderman 
Challis for Mr. Wakley, in Fins- 
bury, we shall say no more than that 
we trust the worthy gentleman will 
content himself with silent votes. 
On the other hand, we are inclined 
to expect much from three members 
of the legal profession, just added 
to the Whig ranks. Mr. Phillimore, 
as the near relative of an old member 
of Parliament in days long gone by, 
will be expected to do somethin 

for his name as well as for himself. 
As an able and accomplished lawyer, 
he will be in a position to render 
very useful service when the ques- 
tions of legal reform come before 
Parliament. Of Mr. Phinn, the 
new member for Bath, we also hear 
encouraging things ; and Mr. W. D. 
Seymour will certainly belie his an- 
tecedents if he does not make an 
impression on the House, as a good 
speaker and a stirring politician. 
This gentleman’s pamphlet on the 
development of some of the material 
resources of Ireland shows him to 
be capable of research and of the 
devotion of his time to subjects fo- 
reign to the ordinary pursuits of a 
lawyer. We hope that he will en- 
deavour to impress on the House of 
Commons the great importance of 
this class of subjects, and that future 
ministers will not allow themselves 
to be frightened out of the ini- 
tiative in connexion with them by 
the protests or the jokes of political 
economists. The name of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan is only in its na- 
tural place in the list of representa- 
tives of the people. When this gen- 
tleman was in the House a few years 
ago, he gave promise of considerable 
parliamentary talent. He is clever 
and original; and if, as we hear is 
the case, he has applied himself 
during his absence from Parliament 
to the serious study of the most im- 
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portant questions of the time, we 
may hope much hereafter from his 
natural pride in the fame of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 

In the ranks of the party known 
as Radical Reformers, we find man 
changes and some remarkable inci- 
dents. All things considered, it is 
not surprising that the substitu- 
tions in this list should be more 
numerous in proportion to the 
total of the party, than amongst 
either the Tories or the Whigs. 
They almost all appeal to popular 
constituencies, whose caprices are 
more sudden than those of county 
electors, or of the snug little bo- 
roughs so prized by the aristocratic 
parties. Foremost in this band of 
apostles of progress stands a young 
nobleman, from whose sincerity, 

hilanthropy, and patriotism we 
Sees much hereafter. It is one of 
the cheering signs of the present 
time, that the popular cause is be- 
ginning to be understood and sym- 
athized with by young men of 
irth and education. In our exces- 
sive idolatry of the middle classes, 
we have overlooked the rights and 
the virtues of others immediately be- 
low them in the social scale. Those 
who have taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with the true 
mental and moral characteristics of 
the artisan classes of this country, 
will not be surprised at our affirm- 
ing that they have been neglected 
in our political calculations, to an 
extent not more unfair to them than 
injurious to the country. They em- 
body a vast floating mass of noble 
instinct and sound sense ; but under 
the operation of our social system 
they can scarcely be said to have had 
fair play, as members of the body 
politic. Between the class of men of 
whom we speak, and the mob or mul- 
titude whom Mr. Beresford so unce- 
remoniously called the rabble, there 
is a wide and clear distinction. The 
artisan population of this country 
afford a mine as yet unworked by 
statesmen. Agitators and dema- 
gogues have sought to win their 
support, but have only obtained it in 
exact proportion to the soundness 
and convertibility of their proposi- 
tions. The artisans of this country 
differ from those, for instance, of 
France, in being the depositories of 
the old maxims and instincts which 
led to the enfranchisement of the 
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Commons in the middle ages. 
Though their sphere is still humble, 
they appear to be singularly alive to 
the new impulses of the time; but 
it is remarkable with what a saga- 
cious steadiness they separate the 
useful and valuable from the crude 
and theoretical, and with how ad- 
mirable a method they conduct their 
affairs whenever necessity compels 
them to organize and to act in a 
corporate capacity. It would be a 
lasting shame to this nation if men 
of the class we refer to—men like 
those who conducted with so much 
dignified forbearance their disputes 
with the directors of the London 
and North Western Railway Com- 
pany —were converted into mal- 
contents, or forced to seek new 
theories of social government, be- 
cause their just demands to partici- 
pate in the general rights were 
treated with contempt. A skilled 
artisan can maintain his independ- 
ence where a petty trader or a small 
tenant farmer is the serf of his cus- 
tomer or hislandlord. Such a body 
of men are not to be either ignored 
or despised ; and we rejoice to think 
that a young nobleman like Lord 
Goderich should, amidst other 
pursuits indicating a higher philoso- 
phy and a wider philanthropy, have 
found time and inclination to under- 
stand these worthy and useful men, 
and, as far as prudence and oppor- 
tunity permit, to advocate their 
cause. 

Two metropolitan elections exem- 
plified the political influence of the 
artisans and working classes gene- 
rally. By their influence Mr. Aps- 
ley Pellatt was returned at the head 
of the poll for Southwark ; and Mr. 
W. A. Wilkinson received a similar 
honour in Lambeth. As a general 
rule, radical reformers represent 
large towns. In two instances only 
have gentlemen of this political 
stamp obtained the suffrages of 
county constituencies ; those of Mr. 
Cheetham, in South Lancashire, and 
of Mr. Cobden, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Sheffield, as we have 
already said, has rejected Mr. 
Parker, so long its representative, in 
favour of a dissenting attorney and 
more thoroughgoing politician. Pon- 
tefract, notorious for its strange se- 
lections, has this time vindicated its 
reputation by sending to the House 
of Commons a London wine-mer- 
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chant, of Portuguese extraction. 
Mr. Oliveira is the cousin of the 
late Count Tojal, a Portuguese mi- 
nister of state. Bridport has chosen 
a London attorney, wholly uncon- 
nected with the town, and who had 
“nee J never even dreamt of the 
nonour to be conferred on him. As 
we have been informed, Mr. Mur- 
rough, a solicitor in New Inn, anda 
great authority in parish affairs, was 
sitting as ‘a board,’ or part of one, 
adjudicating, perhaps, on the pro- 
portionate elements of pauper gruel, 
when a Bridport electioneering 
agent happening to come in, asked, 
in despair, as we know many others 
went about asking during the late 
contest, for some one who would go 
down to contest the borough. 
What man, thought those parish 
worthies, more fit than their worthy 
chairman? On this hint, Mr. Mur- 
rough, it seems, proceeded to Brid- 
oe satisfied his own mind as to 

is chances of success, and having 
screwed his courage to the disburs- 
ing point, in due time became M.P., 
thereby affording a test not so much 
of his own deserts as of the very 
light estimation in which his prede- 
cessor must have been held, if he 
could so easily be dispensed with. 
With the nameof Mr. Miall, the able 
editor of the Nonconformist, we close 
our notes of this section of the 
New House, merely adding that in 
scarcely any instance has a superior 
man been sacrificed to one of less 
mental or social pretensions, Old- 
ham, in returning Mr. J. M. Cob- 
bett, seems rather to have acted on 
the principle of gratitude to his 
father, than on any clearly defined 
knowledge of the principles of the 
new member. We presume, how- 
ever, that Mr. Cobbett is to be 
classed among the Radicals. 

We now come to the least pleasing 
part of our task—that which relates 
to what is called the Irish Brigade. 
Tt can scarcely be maintained to be 
natural to our representative system, 
that gentlemen should be sent to 
Parliament as some of the members 
have been of this section of the new 
House. In several instances, county 
constituencies have been coerced by 
the priesthood into voting for men 
utterly unqualified for the distinc- 
tion, and to the exclusion of men of 
ancient family and great local in- 
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fluence, professing the same prin- 
ciples as the new comers, short of 
such as would be subversive of the 
established religion and the law. 
Whether Mr. Keogh, who has 
hitherto been regarded as the chief 
of this party, and who has played a 
desperate and a dangerous game 
on the strength of the distinction,— 
whether he will retain the command 
of the augmented brigade is a ques- 
tion ; certainly the ultramontanists 
could not have a more able and 
efficient agent. The individual mem- 
bers, however, of the brigade are 
mostly men with pretensions far ex- 
ceeding their powers; and we should 
not be surprised at a little insubordi- 
nation. Mtr. Lucas, for instance, 
the representative of the county of 
Meath, will he submit to rein the 
audacity which has rendered the 
Tablet notorious, within the limits 
prescribed alike by eremininy 
decency, and the prudence whic 

Mr. Keogh, as a tactician, would 
suggest? There is only one ground 
on which we could hope for such a 
result. Mr. Lucas, unless he falls 
back on the shrewdness characteriz- 
ing the professors of his earlier creed, 
must very speedily commit himself. 
It is onething to write rabidinsolence 
in a newspaper, another to stand up 
and speak it in an assembly of gentle- 
men. Mr. Lucas is a man of un- 
questionable ability. It is only since 
his residence in Ireland that he has 
become so hibernicized as to have 
forgotten the courteous gravity which 
distinguishes English political dis- 
cussion. The slightest overt attempt 
to introduce in the House of 
Commons the ribaldry and morbid 
logic, which, through the Tablet, 
find favour with the younger priest- 
hood of Ireland, would entail on Mr. 
Lucas the unpleasant fate reserved 
there forrampant demagogues. He 
would at once ‘ find his level. We 
do not, however, apprehend that a 
necessity will arise for the application 
of this process, but trust that, as Mr. 
Lucas became violent to suit the 
temperament of the surpliced dema- 
gogues of the sister isle, he will re- 
lapse into a respectable tameness in 
order to gain his footing in the House 
of Commons. Mr.Sheriff Swift is an- 
othersingular instance of the tyranny 
exercised over the county voters by 
the extreme party among the priest- 
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hood. Himself a very respectable 
man, who has raised himself to a 
—— of competence and to civic 
1onours by a long course of industry, 
Mr. Swift is certainly out of his 
= as the representative of an 
rish county; and we suspect that 
he must feel himself to be so. Mr. 
Serjeant Shee, as an Irishman anda 
successful barrister, has pretensions 
a little in advance both of Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Swift. In a somewhat less 
degree the same may be said of Mr. 
M‘ Mahon, also a barrister, and, we 
believe, the son of a farmer in the 
county he now represents. Mr. 
M‘Mahon, like Lord Campbell, Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, and many other 
distinguished men, was for many 
years one of that valuable body, the 
newspaper reporters : he will now 
sit as a member of the House where 
formerly he attended in the gallery, 
and, insteadof reporting the speeches 
of others, be himself reported by his 
former colleagues. We much sus- 
ye that Mr. M‘Mahon was pro- 
oundly astonished when he found 
himself at the head of the poll for 
his native county ; and that he may 
find his new position somewhat in- 
compatible with that of a junior 
barrister; but he is an able, alearned, 
and thoroughly honest man, whomay 
hereafter be found useful to the pub- 
lic in some higher capacity than that 
of nominee of an agitating priest- 
hood. What we object to as 
anomalous is, that in each of these 
cases of Messrs. Lucas, Shee, Swift, 
and M‘Mahon, the successful candi- 
date has displaced the long-tried 
and faithful Liberal representative, 
entitled to consideration by his 
property, his residence, his prin- 
ciples, and his services. The son 
of the illustrious Grattan, although 
a thorough-going advocate of ultra- 
montanism, is not only rejected in 
Meath County, but grossly insulted 
also: because he is a Protestant, and 
a gentleman who will not bend the 
knee before the priests. And so, 
more or less, with the unsuccessful 
candidates in the other counties 
named. Mr. Duffy, of the Nation, 
is not so much out of his place as 
M.P. for New Ross; and, moreover, 
we would rather have these fire- 
brands within reach of cold water. 
Mr. Maguire, the new member for 
Dungarvon, has also a good right to 
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his position, as the proprietor and 
able editor of the Cork Examiner, 
one of the best, if not the best, of 
the provincial newspapers of Ire- 
land. Mr. M‘Cann, the well known 
surgeon of Parliament-street, has 
realized the long-cherished hope of 
an honourable ambition in becoming 
the representative of Drogheda, in 
or near which place he possesses a 
property, purchased out of the fruits 
of his professional exertions. 

One feature of the late elections, 
which we cannot pass over, presents 
itself in the largely augmented num- 
ber of Dissenters returned to the 
new Parliament. These are chiefly 
to be found among the Radicals. A 
solitary Dissenter, Mr. Ball, the new 
representative of Cambridgeshire, 
seems an anomaly in the Tory ranks ; 
while the Whig muster-roll presents 
only three—Mr. Alderman Challis, 
the new member for Finsbury ; Mr. 
Heywood, the member for North 
Lancashire; and Mr. Strutt, the 
member for Nottingham. Nor, 
unless we were to include the Ro- 
man catholics in the term, is there 
a single ‘ Dissenter’ among the Irish 
representatives. In the Radical 
ranks they are in clusters. We 
count no fewer than twenty-two out 
of fifty-three members, who may 
be classed as Radical Reformers ; 
and of these no fewer than four- 
teen are members now elected 
for the first time: a significant 
fact for those who advocate in- 
ternal reforms in the Church in 
order to protect her against exter- 
nal enemies. We count upwards of 
forty Roman catholic members, one 
only of whom represents an English 
constituency, while all, with scarcely 
an exception, belong to the ultra- 
montane party, and are devoted to 
the policy of embarrassing and ob- 
structing every Government that 
may hesitate to concede their full 
demands. But for the influence of 
the Norfolk family at Arundel, a 
line of religious demarcation would 
have been drawn between Great 
Britain and Ireland; for, with the 
sole exception of Lord E. Howard, 
all the representatives of England, 
Wales, and Scotland are Protestants, 
while very near upon one half of the 
Irish members are Catholics. 

There is an addition to the num- 
ber of avowed journalists. Be- 
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sides Mr. Walter, the member for 
Nottingham, and Mr. Wilson, of 
the Economist, the member for 
Westbury, we now have Mr. Miall, 
editor of the Nonconformist; Mr. 
Lucas, editor of the Tablet; Mr. 
Duffy, editor of the DWation; and 
Mr. Maguire, editor of the Cork 
Examiner. Mr. M‘Mahon is also, 
we believe, a journalist. Thus, the 
press will be very fairly represented, 
as far as mere numbers are con- 
cerned, in the new House of Com- 
mons ; and we need scarcely tell the 
reader, that among the numerous 
men of talent in the Assembly there 
are many who are either proprietors 
of journals, or who write in them, 
but whose names we do not feel 
ourselves justified in mentioning, so 
long as they desire to preserve their 
incognito. To those members who 
have made literature a pleasurable 
ursuit, we may now add Mr. 
illiam Stirling, of Keir, the new 
representative of Perthshire, a col- 
laborateur of our own; of whom we 
may, without breaking the incognito, 
speak as the author of the papers on 
the Cloister Life of Charles V. 
which appeared in our pages some 
time since. 

What is the general result of our 
survey? ‘That in the confusion of 
the melée some of the most able and 
useful members of the late House 
of Commons have been struck down; 
while their places as officers have 
been supplied by mere rank and 
file—in too many cases distinguished 
for nothing but the readiness with 
which they pledged themselves to a 
negative ‘bat obstructive bigotry. 
Against losses such as those of Sir 
George Grey, Lord Mahon, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Smythe, Sir George 
Clerk, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Bernal, 
Lord Duncan, Mr. D’Eyncourt, Mr. 
W. J. Fox, Sir David Dundas, Mr. 
Alderman Copeland, Mr. Horsman, 
Mr. A. B. Hope, Mr. H. T. Hope, 
Mr. Hatchell, Lord Marcus Hill, 
Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. T. 
M‘Cullagh, Mr. M‘Kinnon, Sir 
John Niehol, Sir John Romilly, 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, Mr. John 
Parker, Sir W. Somerville, Colonel 
ee, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Miles, 
Mr. Henry, Colonel Rawdon, and 
a host of other really valuable 
men in their several degrees, and 
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for their several uses ;—against 
such an array of the absent, whom 
can we count among the new 
members as gainsP Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Lord 
Goderich (unknown in Parliament, 
but already marked for distinction) 
—these only among men known to 
possess available talent as politi- 
cians ; afew members of the legal 
pan, such as Mr. M. Cham- 
vers, Mr. K. Macaulay, Mr. Malins, 
Mr. Phinn, Mr. Spencer Follett, 
Mr. Vance, Mr. Phillimore, and Mr. 
W. D Seymour; an addition or two 
to the ‘railway members,’ in Mr. 
James McGregor, Mr. Laing, and 
Capt. Laffan; a young celebrity, 
but an untried politici®&, in Dr. 
Layard; some saplings from the 
‘Whig families,’ and a restoration 
of Mr. Sheridan to the House of 
Commons. Nor is this negative 
evil all: there is the positive dete- 
riorating influence on Parliament of 
the return of a small host of name- 
less and landless men for county 
constituencies, to the exclusion of 
representatives of ancient families 
and territorial influence, by the 
open and direct dictation of the 
Irish priesthood. The places of all 
those distinguished, experienced, 
and useful members of the late Par- 
liament have almost invariably been 
filled by political nobodies, carried 
into Parliament by the influence of 
popular prejudices. 

Yes; although it forms no part 
of our purpose to indulge in political 
speculation, we cannot but de- 
“ the evident influence in the 
ate elections of political and religi- 
ous prejudices, which it was hoped 
had disappeared for ever. The re- 
— of so many valuable members 

y English constituencies, and the 
addition of so many objectionable 
ones to the list of those sent over 
from Ireland, is clearly traceable to 
those politico - religious passions 
which were first invoked by one of 
the great parties in the supposed 
discharge of a public duty, and were 
then made use of by the other to 
strengthen their electoral influence. 
The public, we fear, will be the 
losers, both in the character of the 
debating, and in the quality of the 
legislation of the new Parliament. 





